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1% 1, Td &v dre pev Adyeras mordaxas, ev rots mepi 


To0 Tocaxds Suenpynpévors elpnrat mpdTepov: mAgo- 
vayds S5é Aeyopevov of avyxeharaodpevos TpdrraE 
elol rérrapes TOY mpwruv Kal Kad’ adra Acyoue- 
veo &v, GAG pr KaTa cvupBePByids. Té re yap 
29 Guvexes  AmrADS 7) pddiord ye TO PUoet Kal p41) 
adh unde Seop@: Kal rodrwr padrov ev Kab mpd- 
TEepov ov adiawpeTwrepa 7 Kivnois Kal pLGAdov 
s ol ” ~ + o \ ov 4 
ara. Ext rowdrov kat paddrov 76 Bdov Kat 
éyov twa poppy Kat <f8os: pddtora 8’ ef ru ducer 
a ‘ aX ‘4 ¢ w : w / an 
rowobrov Kat pu) Bia, domep doa KAA } youdw 7 
9 ovvddopm, GAG exer ev atr@ 7d alttov adr@ rob 
auvexes elvar. rTovodroy b€ 7H piay THy Kivnow 
elvat kal ddiaiperov Témm Kal ypdvw, wore pave- 
pov, et te doe. Kunoews dpoyny exer THs mpwrns Thy 
mpurnv, olov Aéyw hopds Kvxdogoplav, drs Tobro 
A L ¢ 4 N v a 1 
mp@rov wéyebos ey, Ta pev 89 obras ev F 
ange \ Pp NN eye e a 
80 auvexes 7) OAov, TA 5é div dv 6 Adyos eis Fj. Towra 
1% Christ: 4. 





aV, vi. 
» This description applies to the celestial spheres, 


BOOK X 


J. That “one” has several meanings has been Boox X 
already stated* in our distinction of the various ae ipa 
meanings of terms. But although it has a number GeNrsaL 
of senses, the things which are primarily and essenti- or Suu- 
ally called one, and not in an accidental sense, may °™4*™ 
be summarized under four heads : 

(i.) That which is continuous, either absolutely or ‘the ono” 
in particular that which is continuous by natural (3 eh cons 
growth and not by contact or ligature ; and of these Wom 
things those are more strictly and in a prior sense 
one whose motion is more simple and indivisible. 

(ii.) Of this kind in a still higher degree is that 2 
which is a whole and has a definite shape or form, () the 
particularly that which is such by nature and not by “tle 
constraint (like things which are jomed by glue or 
nails or by being tied together), but which contains 
in itself the cause of its continuity. <A thing is of 3 
this kind if its motion is one and indivisible in respect 
of place‘and time; so that clearly if a thing has as its 
principle of motion the primary kind of motion (ze. 
locomotion) in its primary form (é.e. circular locomo~ 
tion), it is in the primary sense oze spatial magni- 
tude? 

Some things, then, are one in this sense, qua 
continuous or whole; the other things which are 
one are those whose formula is one. Such are the 4 
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Sé dv % vonos pia towbra 5€ dv dbd.aiperos: 


2 f 4 ~ EJ a uM nv 3 ~ 
ddiaiperos be rod adiatpérov cider 7 aprbud. 
3 ~ A = 4 > > f Mi 
api0ud pev oby 7d xa? Exacrov abdiaiperoy, cider 
A es eo ae 8 , vy oAa a on 7 
dé 70 TH yrwore Kal rH émorhpn, wal’ & av ein 
~ a a £ Ff 
mp@tov 7d Tals odaiais airiov roo évds. Aéyeras 
36 perv ody TO Ev TOCaUTAxX@s, TO TE GuvEexes doer Kal 
\ g \ Ay > \ \ / 
TO GAov, Kat TO Kal? Exacrov Kal TO Kabddov. 
1082b mdvrTa bé radra Ev TH advaiperov elvar Tay ev THY 
f ~ A \ rs A 4 / a“ \ 
Kivnow ra@v §& rv vonow } Tov Adyor. Aci bé 
Karavoeiy Ort ox Woatrws Anmréov A€yerOar Toid 
oe aS \ 
re év Adyerat, Kal Ti eore TO évl elvan, Kal Tis adrod 
if. a ~ 4 
Adyos. Adyerat pev yap TO Ev TocavTayads, Kal 
a en 
5 €xaorov éoras Ev TovTwr, @ dv trdpyn Tis ToUTWY 
Trav tpdmewy: ro be évi elvar dé wev TovTwy Twi 
Ed ‘ > 
éorat, 6ré 5é dAAw, 6 Kal padov eyyds 7H dvduari 
a a2 m. ge ‘ \ 
éort, TH Suvdue 8 exelva, Womep Kal mrepl atorxyelou 
4 ’ 4 (oo a 
Kat airiov ef Sdou Adyew emi re Tols mpdypace 
int 4 vo 
Stopilovra Kal ro dvduaros Spov amodiddvra. 
y al ol 
10 €oTt pev yap ws oroixeiov 76 mip (€or: 8° tows 
2 ¢ ‘ ‘ A yv vw v ~ Nv 
Kal’ atrd Kat ro dretpov 4 Tt GAAO rototrov), éore 
> 
&° &s ob: od yap 76 adbra mupl Kal orowyely elvas, 
> 2 ~ 4 \ ~ “a 
GAN’ ais ev mpaypd vr Kal dvois TO wip arowyeiov, 
s ” cA A ‘ i oA 
70 8€ dvoua onuaives rd Todl cup PeByKevar adro, 
? , 
Gru eort te €x TovTov ws mpcdbrou evymdpyovtos. 
¢ 1 a 
wotTw Kal émt airiov Kal évds Kal rdv rowodrwy 
amrdvrwy. 





* The reference is doubtless to Anaximander. Cf, Val, I. 
Introd. p. x. 
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METAPHYSICS, X. 1. 4-8 


things of which the concept is one, i.e. of which the 
concept is indivisible ; and this is indivisible when 
the object is indivisible (iii.) in form or (iv.) in number. (3) the mndi- 
Now in number the individual is indivisible, and in une 
form that which is indivisible in comprehension and versal. 
knowledge ; so that that which causes the unity of 
substances must be one in the primary sense. Such, 5 
then, in number are the meanings of “one”: the 
naturally continuous, the whole, the individual, and 
the universal. All these are one because they are 
indivisible ; some in motion, and others in concept 
or formula. 

But we must recognize that the questions, “ What None of 
sort of things are called one ?” and ‘‘ What is essential ttewlar 
unity, and what is the formula ? ” must not be taken *°"" BiveR 


to be the same. “ One” has these several meanings, 6 
and each thing to which some one of these senses the connate. 
1On 0 


applies will be one; but essential unity will have inity, 
now one of these senses and now something else, 
which is still nearer to the derm one, whereas they 
are nearer to its denotation. This is also true of 
“ element” and ‘‘ cause,” supposing that one had to 
explain them both by exhibiting concrete examples 
and by giving a definition of the term, There is a7 
sense in which fire is an element (and no doubt so 
too is “the indeterminate’’* or some other similar 
thing, of its own nature), and there is a sense in which 
it is not; because “to be fire” and “to be an 
element” are not the same. It is as a concrete 
thing and as a stuff that fire is an element; but the 
term “element” denotes that it has this attribute : 
that something is made of it as a primary constituent. 
The same is true of “‘ cause” or “ one”’ and all other 8 
such terms, 
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Awd kat rd evi elvas 7d adiarpérw eorly elvar, 


érep 755e GvTt Kat (dia ywpioT@’* | Tomw 7) €tdee 
} Savoia, 7) Kal 7° GAw Kal ddcapérw, pd- 
Aeara 8é 7d perp elvar mpwite® éexdotou yévous 
Kal kupubrata tod wocod: evredOev yap emi ra 
20 dAAa eAnAvbev. puérpov ydp éeorw 7d mocdv 
yeyrwoKerat’ yuyysbonerat be y évi iH ap bug 70 
moaov % moody, 6 bé adpiOuds dmas évi, dare mav 
TO ToGOV yuyrdoKeras 7 woody TH evi, Kal @ 
mMpwTw Toca yuyywoKxerat TobTO aro év: 8d TO 
év dpiOuod dpyn 4 dpiOuds. evreifer Sé Kal év 
% tots dAAows A€yerat péTpov te  Exacrov mpwrw" 
ylyvwboKEeTat, Kal TO eTpoV Exdorou ev ev pjKer, 
év mAdre., év Baber, év Bape, ev rdye (ro yap 
Bdpos Kai taxos Kowdy ev Tots evayriows: Surrov yap 
éxdrepov avtay, olov Bapos 7d te dmoanvoty éxov 
pomny Kal 7o éxov drepoxny poms, nal rdyos 76 
30 Te OTOaNvooY Kiwnow Exov Kal TO drepoxTY KWI}- 
gews* or. yap TL Tdxos Kal ToD Bpadéos, Kal Bdpos 
Tod Kovporepov).  *Ev maou 81) rovrots wérpov kat 
apt) ev ts Kab ddvatperov, emel Kai ev Tats ypap- 
pats yp@vrat ds adréuwm tH modiaig. wavrayot 
yap TO werpov é&v it Cntotor Kal ddiaiperov' TobTo 
85 dé TO amAoty } TH roid 7) 7TH Too. Srrov prev 
oby Soret pt) elvas apenety 9 mpocGeivat, Todro 
1058a dxptBes TO pétpovs 8d 7d Tod apiuod dxpiBe- 
oTatoy' THY yap povdda TiMdact mavry adiaiperov- 
év 8é rots ddAots podvTat 7d Towodrov: ard yap 


1 rade Ad, 
2 (dla xwpiorg A> Alexander (?): dywplary EJT, 
8 7s Bonite: ro. + 4 pérpy Aldine: wérpor. 


® apéry Christ: rpdropv. 
Ste. . mpsry] 3 rpdry re Exacrov EIT. 


METAPHYSICS, X. 1. 8-18 


Hence “to be one’ means “ to be indivisible ” 
(being essentially a particular thing, distinct and 
separate in place or form or thought), or “ to be whole 
and indivisible”; but especially “to be the first 
measure of each kind,’’ and above all of quantity ; 
for it is from this that it has been extended to the 
other categories. Measure is that by which quantity 
is known, and quantity gua quantity is known either 
by unity or by number, and all number is known by 
unity. Therefore all quantity gua quantity is known 
by unity, and that by which quantities are primarily 
known is absolute unity, Thus unity is the starting- 
point of number qua number. Hence in other cases 
too “ measure ” means that by which each thing is 
primarily known, and the measure of each thing is a 
unit—in length, breadth, depth, weight and speed. 
(The terms “ weight” and ‘“ speed” are common to 
both contraries, for each of them has a double mean- 
ing; eg., “ weight” applies to that which has the 
least amount of gravity and also to that which has 
an excess of it, and ‘‘ speed” to that which has the 
least amount of motion and also to that which has 
excess of it; for even the slow has some speed, and 
the light some weight.) 

In ail these cases, then, the measure and starting- 
point is some indivisible unit (since even in the case 
of lines we treat the “‘ one-foot line” as indivisible). 
For everywhere we require as our measure an in- 
divisible unit; ae., that which is simple either in 
quality or in quantity. Now where it seems im- 
possible to take away or add, there the measure 
is exact. Hence the measure of number is most 
exact, for we posit the unit as in every way in- 
divisible ; and in all other cases we follow this 
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> \ fod iN La 
dv Kal mpoarebév Tu Kat ddapebev GAdov 7 ard 
> é Aa 2 3 ¢ i x X\ or 
seAdrrovos. ware ad of mpwrov Kata THY aicBy- 
a / a 
aw ph evdéyerat, Tobro mavres TrowodvTae pérpov 
n an \ / 
kat dypav Kal Enpdv nal Bdpovs cat pweyébous: 
\ 43 uv is ra sy ‘ cu is ~ 8 A 
Kat ror” olovras elSévar Td Toor Grav etd@ae bud. 
~ \ 1 and 
rovrou Tod jérpov. Kal 81 Kal Kivnow TH ardAR 
~ 4 cA 
Kujoe Kal TH TaxloTn: dAvyiorov yap atrn exer 
10 xpdvov" bud ev Th dorpodoyig 70 Towodrov év dpyi) 
Kal pérpov" viv Know yap Spadny dnoridevras 
Kal TAaXLoTHY ry Tod odpaved, mpos Hv Kplvovat 
vas dAdas. Kal ev povaorr# Sieous, dre eAdxioror, 
a a \ Ld 
kat ev dwvi orowxeiov. kal tabra mavra ev rH 
vd 3 
odtws, oby as Kowvdv TL TO €v, GAN dorrep etpyras. 
n 3 ‘ > > 
wovK det S¢ 7H apilud ey rd pérpov, a’ eviote 
¢ \ 
marci, ofov ai didceis S¥o, ai wi) Kara Thy dKory 
tay f 
GAN’ év rots Adyots, Kal ai pwval mAciovs als pe- 
Tpodpev, Kat 7 Siduerpos Svat perpetrae [kal 7 
yy fy. ya a 2 yt) a ¢ \ 
mhevpa],’ cal Ta Cro.abra)® peyébn wavra. otTw 87) 
TavTwv perpov TO ev, dT. yuwpiloper && dv goriv 
20% oboia Siapodyres 7) Kata TO Trogdy 7 KaTa 7A 
43 a 14a > t “ § a 
elSos, 610° rofro ro Ev ddvaiperov, Sts TO mpOTov 
¢€ / > ? 3 © f A a > i 
ExdoTwy ddiaiperov. ody dpotws Sé wav adtiaiperov, 
1 Goebel. 2 roaira addidi. 3 nat dd HA, 





® i.¢,, the enharmonic (or quarter-tone proper) and the 
chromatic, which was ¢ of a tone (Aristoxenus i. 21), There 
was also the dleats qyusohla, which was 4 of a tone (td. 11. 51). 
> The meaning seems to be that the diameter consists of 
two parts, one equal to the side, and the other representing its 
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METAPHYSICS, X. 1. 18-17 


example, for with the furlong or talent or in general 
with the greater measure an addition or subtrac- 
tion would be less obvious than with a smaller one. 
Therefore the first thing from which, according to our 14 
perception, nothing can be subtracted is used by 
all men as their measure of wet and dry, weight and 
magnitude; and they think that they know the 
quantity only when they know it in terms of this 
measure, And they know motion too by simple 
motion and the most rapid, for this takes least time. 
Hence in astronomy a unit of this kind is the starting- 15 
point and measure ; for they assume that the motion 
of the heavens is uniform and the most rapid, and 
by it they judge the others. In music the measure 
is the quarter-tone, because it is the smallest in- 
terval; and in language the letter. All these are 
examples of units in this sense—not in the sense that 
unity is something common to them all, but in the 
sense which we have described. The measure is not 16 
always numerically one, but sometimes more than 
one ; é.g., there are two quarter-tones, distinguished 
not by our hearing but by their theoretical ratios ¢ ; 
and the articulate sounds by which we measure 
speech are more than one; and the diagonal of 
a square is measured by two quantities,’ and so 
are all magnitudes of this kind. Thus eed is the 
measure i all things, because we learn of what the 
substance is composed by dividing it, in respect of 
either quantity or form. Hence unity is indivisible, 17 
because that which is primary in each class of things 
is indivisible. But not every unit is indivisible in 


excess over the side; the two parts being incommensurate 
ave measured by different units (Ross). «al # sAevpd must, 
I think, be a gloss, 
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olov mods Kat povds, dAAd TO pev mrdvTn, TOS els 
, 
ddiatpera mpos rHv atoOnow Beréov,' domep etpnrat 
75n° tows yap wav auveyés Suoiperdv. "Act Be 
~ f 
oupyeves TO pérpov: peyebay wey ydp peyebos, cat 
kal’ éxaorov pnKous phKos, mwAdrovs mAdTos, 
~ 4, 
dwvadv dwvy, Bapovs Bdpos, wovddwy povds. odrw 
AY nn , > ? } 4 > A] ral > 6 / 

yap Sei Aap Bdvew, GAdr’ ody Gre dpibudy aprOuds: 
f wi 2. 8 / > 3 > © , > cal 3 > 
Kaitot ede, el duotws: GAN’ ob>y duolws a&tot, GAA 
e > / , > a / > ‘ ‘3 
worep el povddwv povddas afidoee wérpov GrAG uy) 
~ A 

povdda: 6 8 dpibuds mARO0s povddwy. Kat ray 
emorhuny dé wérpov tev mpayydrwy Adyouev Kal 
thy atcbnow did 1d adtd, dre yuwpiloudy te adrats,* 
emrel peTpodvrar pad\ov 4 perpodow. GAAQ cvp- 
Baives juiv womep av ei GAAov Huds peTpodyros 
eyvwploaey mdikor eouev TH Tov mhyvy ent 
Tocotroy njuty émBdddew. Tpwraydpas 8° dy- 
Bpwrov dnor mdvrwy elvar pérpov, womep av et Tov 
emoTnova elmav % Tov alcfavduevov: TovTous 8” 
drt éxovow 6 pev atoOyaw 6 Sé emornuny, a 
gapev elvar pérpa tdv vrokeevwy,  oavdev dy 
Aéywuv mepirror datverat® tu rdyew. “Ore prev ody 
To évl' elyas pddvord €or. Kata 7d dvoya dd- 
opilovre wérpov 7, Kal Kupudrara Tod mogot, elra 


1 Geréov Forster: é@é\e. 6 

2 alrots Bekker. 

2 drédyav . . . palverat Alexander et fecit H%: Adyorres . . . 
gpalvovrat 

4 & Ab yp, E Alexander. 





« What Protagoras really meant was (apparently) that 
appearances are true relatively to the pe jent, Cf IV. iv. 
27, and see Burnet, Greek Philosophy (Part I. Thales to Plato), 
§ 92, 
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the same sense—e.g, the foot and the arithmetical 
unit; but the latter is absolutely indivisible, and the 
former must be classed as indivisible with respect to 
our power of perception, as we have already stated ; 
since presumably everything which 1s continuous is 
divisible. 

The measure is always akin to the thing measured. 18 

The measure of magnitude is magnitude, and in 
particular the measure of length is a length; of 
breadth, a breadth ; of sounds, a sound ; of weight, 
a weight ; of units, a unit; for this is the view that 
we must take, and not that the measure of numbers 
is a number. The latter, indeed, would necessarily 
be true, if the analogy held good; but the supposi- 
tion is not analogous—it is as though one were to 
suppose that the measure of units is units, and not a 
unit ; for number is a plurality of units, 

We also speak of knowledge or sense-perception 19 
as a measure of things for the same reason, because 
through them we come to know something ; whereas 
really they are measured themselves rather than 
measure other things. But our experience is as 
though someone else measured us, and we learned 
our height by noticing to what extent he applied 
his foot-rule to us. Protagoras says that “‘ man is 20 
the measure of all things,’’ meaning, as it were, the 
scholar of the man of perception ; and these because 
they possess, the one knowledge, and the other 
perception, which we hold to be the measures of 
objects. Thus, while appearing to say something 
exceptional, he is really saying nothing.* 

Obviously, then, unity in the strictest sense, if we 21 
make our definition in accordance with the meaning 
of the term, is a measure ; particularly of quantity, 
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. ~ y : ” 4 8 Ld 3 5 i 
XwproTal tTav drwy eiciv, obre 76 ev yévos evdd- 
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,o@ 4 , soa a 4 / So 
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1 ws Schwegler: rds codd.: seclusit Christ. 





& TIL aw. 24-27, » Empedaocles, 
° Anaximenes. @ Anaximander. 
¢ VIL. xiii. f Of ITI. it, 7, 
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METAPHYSICS, X, 1. 21—11. 4 


and secondarily of quality. Some things will be of 
this kind rf they are indivisible in quantity, and 
others if in quality. Therefore that which is one 
is indivisible, either absolutely or qua one. 

II. We must inquire, with regard to the sub- Unity {snot 
stance and nature of unity, in which sense it exists. Tice eae 
This is the same question which we approached in fatecore 
our discussion of difficulties *: what unity is, and what Beins. 
view we are to take of 1t; whether that unity itself 
is a kind of substance—as first the Pythagoreans, 
and later Plato, both maintain—or whether rather 
some nature underlies it, and we should give a 
more intelligible account of it, and more after the 
manner of the physicists; for of them one” holds 
that ‘‘ the One ”’ is Love, another ¢ Air, and another ¢ 
the Indeterminate. 

Now if no universal can be a substance (as we have 2 
stated in our discussion’ of substance and being), 
and being itself cannot be a substance in the sense 
of one thing existing alongside the many (since it is 
common to them), but only as a predicate, then 
clearly neither can unity be a substance ; because 
being and unity are the most universal of all predi- 
cates. Therefore (a) genera are not certain entities 3 
and. substances separate from other things; and (6) 
unity cannot be a genus, for the same reasons that 
being antl substance cannot. 

Further, the nature of unity must be the same for 
all categories. Now being and unity have the same 4 
number of meanings ; so that since in the category 
of qualities unity is something definite, 7.2. some 
definite entity, and similarly in the category of 
quantity, clearly we must also inquire in general 
what unity is, just as in the case of being ; since it is 
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xpwpdarwy Kal ro év Hv dy re év, olov ro AevKdy. 

a5 Opoiws dé Kal et weAn Ta dvra Fv, dpibuds av Hv, 
Sidcewy pévror, GAN odx apiOpos 7 obola adradv: 
1054a Kal TO Ev Hy av TL Od 7% odoia od Td Ev GAA Bieaus. 
dpolws de Kab emt Ov PO dyyeov orouxetwy av iv 

Td. dvra dpibuds, Kat 7d €év aroixelov pesvijev. 

Kal ed oxnpara evddypappa, oxnudrey av Hv 

d, pibuds, Kal TO €v TO Tplywvov. 6 8 abros Adyos 
oka emi Tay dAdwy yerdv. wor’ elep Kal év tots 
mdQeot Kal év rots mowots Kal év rots moaois Kal év 
Kuvjoe apiludr dvrwy Kal évds twos ev drag, 

6 re apiOuos twdv Kat 76 ev Ti &v, GAN odyt Toiro 
adrot 7 odoia, Kal émi Thy odoidy avaykyn doadrws 
eyewv: Guoiws yap exer él mavrwy. “Ore pev ody 

10 70 &v ey dnavt! yéver éori Tis Pvous, Kal oddevds 
rotTd iy avr 4 poars TO &, pavepov din’ Somep 

ev xpdipace Xpapa & Snrnréov ado sae) %, otrw 

Kab év odoig ovaiav pilav adro* TO ey: Ore dé 

. TAadTO onuaiver mrs 7d &v Kat TO Ov, Sijlov 7@ 
re mapaxohovbelv ioayds tats Karnyopiats wat rH 

8 elvas ev pendent (olov odb7’ ev rH ti dorw ovr’ év 


1 el APE: efra. 2 Jaeger. 
5 ravrl EJ. 4 adrd re AD, 
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not enough to say that its nature is simply unity or 
being. But in the sphere of colours unity is a5 
colour, e.g. white ; that is if all the other colours are 
apparently derived from white and black, and black 
is a privation of white, as darkness is of light. Thus 
if all existing things were colours, all existing things 
would be a number; but of what? Clearly of 6 
colours, And unity would be some one colour, e.g. 
white, Similarly if all existing things were tunes, 
there would be a number—of quarter-tones; but 
their substance would not be a number; and unity 
would be something whose substance is not unity 
but a quarter-tone. Similarly in the case of sounds, 
existing things would be a number of letters, and 
unity would be a vowel; and if existing things were 7 
right-lined figures, they would be a number of 
figures, and unity would be a triangle. And the 
same principle holds for all other genera. Therefore 
if in the categories of passivity and quality and 
quantity and motion there is in every category a 
number and a unity, and if the number is of particular 
things and the unity is a particular unity, and its 
substance is not unity, then the same must be true 
in the case of substances, because the same is true 
in all cases. 

Jt is obvious, then, that in every genus “ one ’’ is 8 
a definite entity, and that in no case is its nature 
merely unity ; but as in the sphere of colours the 
One-itself whieh we have to seek is one colour, so too 
in the sphere of substance the Onc-itself is one sub- 
stance, And that in a sense unity means the same ? 
as being is clear (a) from the fact that it has a 
meaning corresponding to each of the categories, and 
is contained in none of them—e.g., it is contained 
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80 Tod D dSvauperou Sud wid alobyow. "Hore be Tod mev 
évds, worrep aut ev TH Staxpéoet rev evavrtoy 
Sueypdpaper, TO TAdTO Kal ,0L0P reall ioov, ‘rod 
Sé wAjOous 70 Erepov Kal dvdpotov Kat dvicov. 

Aeyop évou dé rot radrod ToMaxas, éva per 
Tpomov Kat’ dpB ov Aéyouer € éviore atrd, totTo 8° 
a5 €av Kal Ady kat dpb ev 4, olov od aur Kab 
1054 b +e Bex Kal TH bAn ev ere Ly eav 6 Adyos 6 Tis 
mparns odotas els aE olov ai toa pepe ed0etae 
at jabrai, Kal 4, woo. reaul* icoyavea rerpdywva, 

Kairou meiu aan’ ‘ep rodrous q iodrns evorns. 
“Opota Sé éav pr) Tadra drAds dvra, pydé Kara 

1 +g Christ: 7@ elvar Ross. 2 calra BJ. 


9 Of. IV. ii. 6-8. 2 Of. IV. ii. 9. 
* Or“ thesame.” Cf V. ix. 
2 Or“like.’? Cf. V. ix. 8. 
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neither in substance nor in quality, but is related to 
them exactly as being is; (6) from the fact that in 
“one man” nothing more is predicated than in 
“man (just as Beg too does not exist apart 
from some thing or quality or quantity); and (c) 
because ‘‘ to be one ”’ is “ to be a particular thing.” 

IIT. ‘ One ” and “ Many ” are opposed in several Unity ana 
ways. Unity and Plurality are opposed as being Pity 
indivisible and divisible ; for that which is divided 
oy divisible is called a plurality, and that which is 
indivisible or undivided is called one. Then since 
opposition is of four kinds, and one of the present 
pairs of opposites is used in a privative sense, they 
must be contraries, and neither contradictories nor 
relative terms. Unity is described and explained by 
its contrary—the indivisible by the divisible—because 
plurality, 1.e. the divisible, is more easily perceptible 
than the indivisible ; and so in formula plurality is 
prior to the indivisible, on account of our powers of 
perception, 

To Unity belong (as we showed by tabulation in 
our distinction of the contraries *) Identity, Similarity 
and Equality ; and to Plurality belong Otherness, 
Dissimilarity and Inequality. 

“Identity ’* has several meanings. (a) Some-3 
times we speak of it in respect of number. (6) We Idcntity. 
call a thfng the same if it is one both in formula and 
in number, ¢.g., you are one with yourself both in 
form and in matter ; and agam (c) if the formula of 
the primary substance is one, eg., equal straight 
lines are the same, and equal quadrilaterals with 
equal angles, and there are many more examples ; 
but in these equality means unity. 

Things are “ similar ” ¢ (a) if, while not being the 4 
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sriy odalav adiddopa Thy ovyrcerperny, KaTa TO 
eldos rabta H, olov To petlov reTpadywrov TO piKp@ 
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x A a. / Ww 4 \ As a AN ¢ n at 
Ta 5€ édv mreiw éyn tabTa 7 érepa, 7) amaAds, 7 
TO. mpoxerpa, olov Karrirepos dpydpw 4 Aevndy 
xpyoos de mpl a €avOov Kal Tupper. "Qore 
SAAov ote Kal 7d Erepov Kal Td dvdpovov TroAAaxds 
déyerar. Kal Td pev ado avrTixeysevws Kal 7d 
h WAG 9 < \ a aN 5 ee ee) \ ? 
Tadro, 516 arav* mpos dmav } radro 7) GAAo+ 70 8 
2A \ ‘ e a ‘ ¢ 4 \ \ \ £ 
éav py Kal » UAn Kat 6 Adyos els, 51d ad Kab 6 
‘4 na 
mAnatoy érepos: ro Sé tpirov ws ra ev Tots paby- 
patiKois, TO perv obv Erepov 7) tadro bua TobrTo 
mdv mpos may Aé€yerar, doa Aéyeras ev Kat dy: 
sa ‘ 3 iQ t > nm b n \ t) / 
ov° yap dvtidacis ears tod radrad: 810 od Adyeras 
emt tav py) dvrwy (7rd 8 pr) Tadro Aéyerat), ent 
S€ TOy dvrwy Tdvrwy: } yap ev 7 ody ev méduKe 
doa* dv Kai ev. Tod peév ody érepoy Kai radrdoy 
otrws dvrixerrat, Siadopa Sé Kat érepdrys dAdo. 
F 
1 Aevxdy ex Alexandro Ross: 7 Nevxd$ Schwegler: 4 
xpucg codd. 
2 drav A> Alexander: ra» EJ. 3 oddée AP, 
* répuxe boa Apelt: repux boa Ross: repuxds A: mepuxds 
cal EJT Alexander. 
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same absolutely or indistmguishable in respect of 


their coneiete substance, they ae identical ia fori ; 
e g., the larger square is suniar to the smaller, and 
unequal straight lines are similar. These are similar, 
but not absolutely the same. (6) If, having the same 
form, and being capable of difference in degree, they 
have no difference of degice. (e) If thmgs have an 
altribute which is the same and one in form—e.g 
white-—in different dewrees, we say that they arc 
sinnlm because their forny i is one. (i) ff the respects 
in which they are the sume are more than those in 
which they differ, cither in general or as regards their 
more prominent qualities ; ¢ g., tin 1s similar to silver, 
as being white; and gold to fire, as being yellow or 
flame-coloured. 

Thus it is obvious that ‘‘ Other’ @ and “ Unlike ” 
also have several meanings, (a) In one sense“ other . 
is used in the sense opposite to “the same’; thus 
everything i in relation to every other thing 1s either 

‘the same ” or‘ other.” (6) In another sense things 
are “other” unless both their matter and thelr 
formula are one; thus you are “ other” than your 
neighbour. (c) The third sense is that which is found 
in mathematics.’ Therefore everything in tee 
to everything else is called either “ other ” or “ the 
same ”’; that js, in the case of things of iach uuity 
and being are predicated ; for * other” is not the 
contradictory of “ the same,” and so it is not predi- 
cated of non-existent things (they are called “ not the 
same ’’), but it is predicated of all things which exist ; 
for whatever is by nature existent and one is either 
one or not one with something else. 

“ Other ” and “same,” then, are opposed in this 
way; but “difference ’¢ is distinct from “ other- 
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pnde yéveors els GdAnda, olov Gowy dddo oxfua 
80 THs KaTnyopias, cider S€ dv 7d adbrd yevos (héyerax 
5é yévos 6 dudw 7d adbrdo A€yorrar Kata Tiv 
odoiay 7a Siddopa). Ta 8 evavria Sagopa, 
A ¢ 2 é 4 Lig : ~ fel 
Kal 4 évavriwats Siadopd Tis. dre 5é KaAds toro 
droribdneba, SHrov ex ris erapwyhs: mdvra yap 
Siadépovra’ dativerat Kat Taba, od pdvov érepa 
wy > A 5 \ /. id \ > > lal 
36 OvTa, GAAG Td pev TO yevos Erepa, Ta 8 & TH 
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1055a adTH ovorouxia THs KaTnyopias, dor” ev rTadr@D 
yevee Kal rabTa TH yeves.® Suedpiorar 8 ev dAdous 
mota TH yever Tabra 7 erepa. 
IV. *Haeit 8€ Siadhdpew evddyerar aMjAwy ra 
Siadepovra mAciov Kat Eharrov, Eort Tis Kal peytorn 
é A 7 A 2 > tf qs. 2 ¢ 
5 Stadopd, Kat Tadrnv Adyw evavriwow. dtr 8 % 
peylorn éori Siadopd, SHrov ex ris éraywyis. 
a A 4 i > lg eel fe ? 
Ta pev yap yéver Svadéporra od eye’ ddov els 
GAAnAa, GAN arréxer rAgov Kal dodpBAnTa’ Tois 3 
cider Stadépovow ai yevécers ex TOv evavriwy eioiv 
ws €oxdtwv. 70 8é trav éoxydrow didornua péyioror, 


1 Siapéporrd re EJ: deaghéporrd 7: Bonitz. 
2 ede KJ. 
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ness.” For that which is ‘‘ other” than something 8 
else need not be other in a particular respect, since 
everything which is existent is either “ other’”’ or 
“the same.’”’ But that which is different from some- 
thing is different in some particular respect, so that 
that in which they differ must be the same sort of 
thing ; ze. the same genus or specics. For every- 9 
thing which is different differs either in genus or in 
species—in genus, such things as have not common 
matter and cannot be generated into or out of each 
other, e.g. things which belong to different categories ; 
and in species, such things as are of the same genus 
(genus meaning that which is predicated of both the 
different things alike in respect of their substance). 

The contraries* are different, and contrariety is a 10 
kind of difference. That this is rightly premissed is Contrarioty. 
made clear by induction; for the contraries are 
obviously all different, since they are not merely 
“ other,’”’ but some are other in genus, and others are 
in the same line of predication, and go are in the same 
genus and the same in genus. We have distin- 
guished elsewhere » what sort of things are the same 
or other in genus, 

IV. Since things which differ can differ from one Oontrariety 

2 . + is maximum 
another in a greater or less degree, there is a certain ditterence 
maximum difference, and this I call contrariety. 

That it is the maximum difference is shown by in- 
duction. For whereas things which differ in genus 
have no means of passing into each other, and are 
more widely distant, and are not comparable, in the 
case of things which differ in species the contraries 
are the extremes from which generation takes place ; 
and the greatest distance is that which is between 2 
the extremes, and therefore also between the con- 
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diaddporra evavria (ueyiorn ydp Biadopa rovrwy 
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traries. But in every class the greatest thing is 
complete. For (a) that is greatest which cannot be 
exceeded, and (6) that 1s complete outside which 
nothing proper tu it can be found. For complete 
difference implies an end, just as all other things are 
ealled complete because they imply an end. And 3 
there is nothing beyond the end; for m everything 
the end is the last thing, and forms the boundary. 
Thus there is nothing beyond the end, and that which 
is complete lacks nothing. 

Yrom this argument, then, it is clear that contrariety 
is maximum difference ; and since we speak of con- 
traries in various senses, the sense of completeness 
will vary in accordance with the sense of contraniety 
which applies to the contraries, 

This being so, evidently one thing cannot have 4 
more than one contrary (since there can be nothing ono thing 
more extreme than the extreme, nor can there be cannel mare 
more than two extremes of one interval) ; and in om con 
general this is evident, if contrariety is difference, tay 
and difference (and therefore complete difference) is 
between two things. 

The other definitions of contraries must also be 5 
true, for (i.) complete difference is the maximum 
difference ; since (a) we can find nothing beyond it, 
whether things differ in genus or in species (for we 
have shdwn that difference in relation to things out- 
side the genus is impossible ; this is the maximum 
difference between them); and (d) the things which 
differ most in the same genus are contraries; for 
complete difference is the maximum difference 
between these. (ii.) The things which differ most 6 
in the same receptive material are contraries ; for 
contraries have the same matter. (iii.) The most 
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@ This is not a proper example of privation, Cf. V. xxii. 
Ibid. 
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different things which come under the same faculty 
are contraries ; for one science treats of one class of 
things, in which complete difference is the greatest. 

“ Positive state” and “ privation” constitute 7 
primary contrariety—not every form of privation Primary 
(for it has several senses), but any form which is °™™"'%- 
complete. All other contraries must be so called 
with respect to these; some because they possess 
these, others because they produce them or are 
productive of them, and others because they are 
acquisitions or losses of these or other contraries. 

Now if the types of opposition are contradiction, 8 
privation, contrariety and relation, and of these ‘The forms of 
the primary type is contradiction, and an inter- °PP™*ten 
mediate is impossible in contradiction but possible 
between contraries, obviously contradiction is not Privation. 
the same as contrariety ; and privation is a form 

of contradiction ; for it is either that which is totally g 
incapable of possessing some attribute,* or that which 

would naturally possess some attribute but does not, 

that suffers privation—either absolutely or in some 
specified way. Here we already have several mean- 

ings, which we have distinguished elsewhere. Thus 
privation is a kind of contradiction or incapacity 

which is determinate or associated with the receptive 
material, This is why although there is no inter- 10 
mediate in contradiction, there is one in some kinds 

of privation. Tor everything is either equal or not 

equal, but not everything is either equal or unequal ; 

if it is, it is only so in the case of a material which 

admits of equality. If, then, processes of material 
generation start from the contraries, and proceed 

either from the form and the possession of the form, 

or from some privation of the form or shape, clearly 
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all contraricly must be a form of pnvation, although 
presumably not all privation is contrariety. This 11 
is because that which suffers privation may suffer it 
in several senses ; for it is only the extremes from 
which changes proceed that are contraries. 

This can also be shown by induction. Every con- 
trariety involves privation as one of its contraries, 
but not always in the same way : inequality involves 
the privation of equality, dissimilarity that of similar- 
ity, evil that of goodness, And the differences are 12 
as we have stated: one case 1s, if a thing is merely 
deprived ; another, if it is deprived at a certain time 
or in a certain part---e.g. at a certain age or in the 
important part—or entirely. Hence in some cases 
there is an intermediate (there are men who arc 
neither good nor bad), and in others there is not-—a 
thing must be either odd or even. Again, some have 13 
a determinate subject, and others have not. Thus 
it is evident that one of a pair of contraries always 
has a privative sense ; but it is enough if this is true 
of the primary or generic contraries, e.g. unity and 
plurality ; for the others can be reduced to them. 

V. Since one thing has one contrary, it might be aay? 
asked in what sense unity is opposed to plurality, with oppo 
and the equal to the great and to the small. For if Hou. the 
we always use the word “ whether ” in an antithesis ot" equal" 
—e.g., “*whether it is white or black,” or “‘ whether (8° 
it is white or not” (but we do not ask “ whether it “smaller.” 
is a man or white,” unless we are proceeding upon 
some assumption, and asking, for instance, whether 
it was Cleon who came or Socrates. This is not a2 
necessary disjunction in any class of things, but is 
derived from the use in the case of opposites—for 
it is only opposites that cannot be true at the same 
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time—and we have this same use here in the question 
“which of the two came?” for if both alternatives 
were possible, the question would be absurd; but 
even so the question falls into an antithesis: that 
of “one” or “ many ”’—i.e., “‘ whether both came, 
or one ’’)—if, then, the question ‘“‘ whether ” is always 3 
concerned with opposites, and we can ask “ whether 
it is greater or smaller, or equal,” what is the nature 
of the antithesis between ‘‘ equal”? and “ greater 
or, smaller’’? It is contrary neither to one only, 
nor to both: for (a) it is no more contrary to the 
greater than 1o the smaller ; (6) ‘‘ equal” is contrary 
to “‘ unequal,” and thus it will be contrary to more 
than one thing ; (c) if ‘‘ unequal’ means the same 4 
as both “ greater ”’ and “‘ smaller ” at the same time, 
“equal” must still be opposed to them both. This 
difficulty supports the theory 4 that “ the unequal ” 
is a duality. But the result is that one thing is 
contrary to two ; which is impossible. 

Further, it is apparent that ‘‘ equal” is inter-6 
mediate between “ great” and “ small,” but it is 
not apparent that any contraricty is intermediate, 
nor can it be, by definition; for it could not be 
complete if it were the intermediate of something, 
but rather it always has something intermediate 
between itself and the other extreme. 

It rerhains, then, that it is opposed either as 
negation or as privation. Now it cannot be so 
opposed to one of the two, for it is no more opposed 
to the great than to the small. Therefore it is 46 
privative negation of both. For this reason we say 
“whether ’’ with reference to both, and not to one 
of the two—e.g., “‘ whether it is greater or equal,” 
or ‘whether it is equal or smaller”; there are 
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always three alternatives. But it is not a necessary 
privation ; for not everything 1s equal which is not 
greater or smaller, but only things which would 
naturally have these attributes 

The equal, then, is that which is neither great nor 7 
small, but would naturally be either great or small ; 
and it is opposed to both as a privative negation, and 
therefore is intermediate between them. And that 
which is neither good nor bad is opposed to both, but 
it hus no name (for each of these terms has several 
meanings, and there is no one maternal which is 
receptive of both); that which is neither white nor 
black 1s better entitled to a name, although even this 8 
has no single name, but the colours of which this 
negation is privatively predicated are to a certain 
extent limited ; for it must be either grey or buff or 
something similar. 

Therefore those persons are wrong in their criticism 9 
who imagine that all terms are used analogously, so 
that that which is neither a shoe nor a hand will be 
intermediate between “ shoe ” and “ hand,’’ because 
that which is neither good nov bad is intermediate 
between good and bad—as though there must be 
an intermediate in all cases; but this does not 
necessarily follow. For the one is a joint negation 
of opposites where there is an intermediate and 
a natura? interval; but in the other case there is 
no question of difference, since the joint negation 
applies to things which are in different genera, and 
therefore the substrate is not one.? 

VI. A similar question might be raised about The oppo- 
‘one ” and “many.” For if “many ” is absolutely none” ta 
opposed to “one,” certain impossibilities result. “sy” 
(1) One will be few ; for “ many ”’ is also opposed to 
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“few.” (2) Two will be many; since “ twofold ” 2 
is “ manifold,” and “‘ twofold ” is derived from two. 
Therefore one will be few; for in what relation can 
two be many if not in relation to one, which must 
therefore be few? for there can be nothing less. 
(8) If ‘‘ much ” and “ little” are in plurality what 
“Jong” and “ short ’’ are in length, and if whatever 
is “ much” is also “ many,” and “ many ’’is ‘“‘ much” 3 
(unless indeed there is a difference in the case of 
a plastic continuum), “few” will be a plurality. 
Therefore one will be a plurality, if it is few; and 
this necessarily follows if two is many. Presum- 
ably, however, although ‘‘ many” in a sense means 
“much,” there is a distinction ;. e.g., water is called 
“much ” but not “many.” To all things, however, 4 
which are divisible the term “ many ” is applicable : 
in one sense, if there is a plurality which involves 
excess either absolutely or relatively (and similarly 
“few” is a plurality involving defect); and in 
another in the sense of number, in which case it 
is opposed to “one” only. For we say “ one or 
many ” just as if we were to say “ one and ones,” 
or “white thing and white things,” or were to 
compare the things measured with the measure. 
Multiples, too, are spoken of in this way ; for every 6 
number is “‘ many,” because it consists of ‘‘ ones,” 
and because every number is measurable by one ; 
and also as being the opposite of one, and not of 
few. In this sense even two is many; but as 
a plurality involving excess either relatively or 
absolutely it is not many, but the first plurality. 
Two is, however, absolutely few; because it is the 
first plurality involving defect (hence Anaxagoras ¥ 6 
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9 ge, ‘* and then the absurdity of his view would have been 
apparent, for,”’ ete, Aristotle assumes that Anaxagoras 
meant ‘“‘smallness’’ (ycxpéirys) to be the opposite of 
* multitude " (wh#00s) ; but he meant just what ke said— 
that the particles of which things consist are infinitely many 
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was not right in leaving the subject by saying “ all 
things were together, infinite both in multitude and 
in smallness’; instead of “ in smallness ” he should 
have said ‘in fewness,” ¢ for things cannot be in- 
finite in fewness), since fewness is constituted not 
by one, as some hold, but by two. 

In the sphere of numbers “ one” is opposed to 7 
‘many ” as the measure to the measurable, ie., 
as relative terms are opposed which are not of their 
own nature relative. We have distinguished else- 
where > that things are called “ relative” in two 
senses—either as being contrarics, or as knowledge 
is related to the knowable, A being related to B 
because B 1s described in relation to A. 

There is no reason why one should not be fewer 8 
than something, e.g. two ; for if it is fewer it is not 
therefore few. Plurality is, as it were, a genus of 
number, since number is a plurality measurable by 
one. And in a sense one and number are opposed ; 
not, however, as being contrary, but as we have said 
some relative terms to be; for it is qua measure 
and measurable that they are opposed. (Hence not 9 
everything which is one is a number—e.g., a thing 
which is indivisible.) But although the relation 
between knowledge and the knowable is said to be 
similar to this, it turns out not to be similar. For it 
would seem that knowledge is a measure, and the 
knowable that which is measurable by it; but it 
happens that whereas all knowledge is knowable, the 
knowable is not always knowledge, because in a way 
knowledge is measured by the knowable. 

Plurality is contrary neither to the few (whose 10 


and infinitely small. See Bowman in Class, Review xxx, 
42-44, > V. xv. 8, 9. © Cf. ch. i, 19. 
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real contrary is the many, as an excessive plurality 
to an exceeded plurality) nor in all senses to one ; 
but they are contrary in one sense (as has been said) 
as being the one divisible and the other indivisible ; 
and in another as being relative (just as knowledge 
is relative to the knowable) if plurality is a number 
and one is the measure. 

VII. Since there can be, and in some cases is, Intor- 
an intermediate between contraries, intermediates ™’™* 
must be composed of contraries ; for all intermediates 
are in the same genus as the things between which 
they are intermediate. By intermediates we mean 2 
those things into which that which changes must 
first change. F.g., if we change from the highest 
string to the lowest by the smallest gradations we 
shall first come to the intermediate notes; and in 
the case of colours if we change from white to black 
we shall come to red and grey before we come to 
black ; and similarly in other cases. But change 3 
from one genus into another is impossible except 
accidentally ; ¢.g., from colour to shape. ‘Therefore 
intermediates must be in the same genus as one 
another and as the things between which they are 
intermediate. 

But all intermediates are between certain opposites, 
for it is only from these per se that change is possible. 
Hence there can be no intermediate between things 4 
which are not opposites; for then there would be 
change also between things which are not opposites. 
Of things which are opposites, contradiction has no 
intermediate term (for contradiction means this: 
an antithesis onc term of which must apply to any 
given thing, and which contains no intermediate 
term); of the remaining types of opposites some 
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are relative, others privative, and others contrary. 
Those relative opposites wich are not contrary 6 
have no intermediate. The reason for this is that 
they are not in the same genus—for what js inter- 
mediate between knowledge and the knowable P— 
but between great and small therc is an intermediate. 
Now since intermediates are in the same genus, as 
has been shown, and are between contraries, they 
must be composed of those contraries. For the con- 
traries must either belong to a genus or not. And 
if there is a genus in such a way that it is some- 6 
thing prior to the contraries, then the differentiae 
which constitute the contrary species (for specics 
consist of genus and differentiae) will be contraries 
in a prior sense. L.g., if white and black are con-7 
traries, and the one is a penetrative * and the other 
a compressive colour, these differentiae, ‘ penetra- 
tive’ and “ compressive,” are prior, and so are 
opposed to each other in a prior sense. But it is the 8 
species which have contrary differentiae that are 
more truly contraries; the other, z.e. intermediate, 
species will consist of genus and differentiae. E.g., 
all colours which are intermediate between white and 
black should be described by their genus (2.e. colour) 
and by certain differentiae. But these differentiac 9 
will not be the primary contraries ; otherwise every- 
thing will be either white or black. Therefore they 
will be different from the primary contraries. There- 
fore they will be intermediate between them, and 
the primary differentiae will be ‘‘the penetrative” 
and “the compressive.” Thus we must first investi- 
gate the contraries which are not contained in a 
genus, and discover of what their intermediates are 
composed. For things which are in the same genus 10 
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‘1 @mravra Ad, 26A>;: @ Bekker. 
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must either be composed of differentiae which are 
not compounded with the genus, or be incomposite. 
Contraries are not compounded with one another, 
and are therefore first principles ; but intermediates 
are either all incomposite or none of them. Now 
from the contraries something is generated in such 
a way that change will reach it before reaching 
the contraries themselves (for there must be some- 
thing which is less in degree than one contrary and 
greater than the other), Therefore this also will be 
intermediate between the contraries. Hence al] the 11 
other intermediates must be composite; for that 
which is greater in degree than one contrary and 
less than the other is in some sense a compound of | 
the contraries of which it is said to be greater in 
degree than one and less than the other. And 
since there is nothing else homogeneous which is 
prior to the contraries, all intermediates must be 
composed of contraries. Therefore all the lower 12 
terms, both contraries and intermediates, must be 
composed of the primary contraries. Thus it is 
clear that intermediates are all in the same genus, 
and are between contraries, and are all composed of 
contraries. 

‘VIII, That which is “other in species” than Themeaning 
something else is “ other” in respect of something ; soe iy 
and that*something must apply to both. £.g., if 
an animal is other in species than something else, 
they must both be animals. Hence things which are 
other in species must be in the same genus. The 
sort of thing I mean by “ genus” is that in virtue 
of which two things are both called the same one 
thing ; and which is not accidentally differentiated, 
whether regarded as matter or otherwise. For not 2 
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1 $d rece. 





* Aristotle does not use induction to prove his point; 
indeed he does not prove it at all. 

¥» In ch, i iv. 

° Or * catego 

9 he, Pete thee species and individuals. 
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only must the common quality belong to both, e.g., 
that they are both animals, but the very animahty 
of each must be different; e.g., in one case it must 
be equinity and iu the other humanity. Hence 
the common quality must for one be other in 
species than that which it is for the other. They 
must be, then, of their very nature, the one this 
kind of animal, and the other that; e.g., the one a 
horse and the other a man. Therefore this differ- 3 
ence must be ‘ otherness of genus ” (I say ‘‘ other- 
ness of genus” because by “difference of genus” 
I mean an “otherness” which makes the genus 
itself other) ; this, then, will be a form of contrariety. 
This is obvious by induction.* For all differentiation 
is by opposites, and we have shown ® that contraries 
are in the same genus, because contrariety was 
shown to be complete difference. But difference in 
species is always difference from something in respect 
of something ; therefore this is the same thing, ie. 
the genus, for both. (Hence too all contraries 4 
which differ in species but not in genus are in the 
same line of predication,¢ and are other than each 
other in the highest degree ; for their difference is 
complete, and they cannot come into existence 
simultaneously.) Hence the difference is a form of 
contrariety. 

To be * other in species,” then, means this: to 
be in the same genus and involve contrariety, 
while being indivisible (and “‘ the same in species ” 6 
applies to all things which do not involve contra- 
riety, while being indivisible); for it is in the 
course of differentiation and in the intermediate 
terms that contrariety appears, before we come to 
the indivisibles.4 Thus it is evident that in relation 6 
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1 kadodmevor dy AD; tad bdou dv uel Karayopovuevoy Bonitz. 
® rpoonxdvrwy J, 





° Cf. V. xxviii. 1. 
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to what is called genus no specics is either the same 
or other in species (and this is as it should he, for the 
matter is disclosed by negation, and the genus is the 
matter of that of which it is predicated as genus } 
not in the sense in which we speak of the genus or 
clan of the Heraclidae,* but as we speak of a genus in 
nature) ; nor yet in relation to things which are not 
in the same genus. From the latter it will differ 
in genus, but in species from things which are in 
the same genus. Tor the difference of things which 
differ in species must be a contrariety; and this 
belongs only to things which are in the same 
enus, 

IX. The question might be raised as to why What con- 
woman does not differ in species from man, seeing epee 
that female is contrary to male, and difference is ™ species"? 
contrariety ; and why a female and a male ammal 
are not other in species, although this difference 
belongs to “ animal” per se, and not as whiteness or 
blackness does; ‘‘ male’ and “ female” belong to 
it gua animal. This problem is practically the same 2 
as “‘ why does one kind of contrariety (e.g. “ footed” 
and ‘“‘ winged”) make things other in species, 
while another (e.g. whiteness and blackness) does 
not?” The answer may be that in the one case the 
attributes are peculiar to the genus, and in the other 
they are 4ess so; and since one element is formula 
and the other matter, contrarieties in the formula 
produce difference in species, but contrarieties in 
the concrete whole do not. Hence the whiteness 3 
or blackness of a man does not produce this, nor is 
there any specific difference between a white man 
and a black man; not even if one term is assigned 
to each. For we are now regarding “ man” as 
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1 of8' J: ovdev AY: otk E, 2 Ross, 
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matter, and matter does not produce difference ; 
and for this reason, too, individual men are not species 
of ‘man,’ although the flesh and bones of which 
this and that man consist are different. The con- 
crete whole is “ other,” but not ‘' other in species,” 
because there is no contrariety in the formula, and 
this is the ultimate indivisible species. But Callias is 
definition end matter. Then so too js ‘“ white man,” 
because it is the individual, Callias, who is white. 
Hence “man” is only white accidentully. Again, 
a bronze circle and a wooden one do not differ 
in species; and a bronze triangle and a wooden 
circle differ in species not because of their 
matter, but because there is contrariety in their 
formulae. 

But does not matter, when it is ‘‘ other”? in a 
particular way, make things ‘‘ other in species’? 
Probably there is a sense in which it does. Other- 
wise why is this particular horse ‘‘ other in species ”’ 
than this particular man, although the definitions 
involve matter? Surely it is because there is contra- 
riety in the definition, for so there also is in ‘ white 
man” and “ black horse "5 and it is a contrariety in 
species, but not because one is white and the other 
black ; for even if they had both been white, they 
would still be “ other in species.” 

“Male” and “ female” are attributes peculiar to 6 
the animal, but not in virtue of its substance ; they 
are material or physical, Hence the same semen 
may, as the result of same modification, become 
either female or male. 

We have now stated what “‘ to be other in species ” 
means, and why some things differ in species and 
others do not. 


fo 


ce 
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30 





¢ It appears that in this chapter (apart from § 5, which 
may be a later addition) the terms ¢fdos and yévos are used 
in a non-technical sense. C7, Ross on 1058 b 28, 
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X. Since contraries are other in form,* and “ the Ditterene 
pevishable ” and ‘‘ imperishable ” are contraries (for ee, 
privation is a definite incapacity), ‘' the perishable ** prishable 
inust be “ other in kind” than “ the imperishable.” perisuante 
But so far we have spoken only of the universal terms ; "4" 
and so it might appear to be unnecessary that any- 
thing perishable and imperishable should be “ other 
in form,” just as in the case of white and black. Toi 2 
the same thing may be both at the same time, if it 
is a universal (e.g., “man” may be both white and 
black) ; and it may still be both if it is a particular, 
for the same person may be white and black, although 
not at the same time. Yet white is contrary to black. 

But although some contraries (eg. those which we 3 
have just mentioned, and many others) can belong 
to certain things accidentally, others cannot ; and 
this applies to “the perishable” and “the im- 
perishable.’”’ Nothing is accidentally perishable ; for 
that which is accidental may not be applicable ; 
but perishability is an attribute which applies neces- 
sarily when it is applicable at all. Otherwise one 
and the same thing will be imperishable as well as 
perishable, if it is possible for perishability not to 
apply to it. Thus perishability must be either the 4 
substance or in the substance of every perishable 
thing. The same argument also applies to the im- 
perishable; for both perishability and impcrisha- 
bility are attributes which are necessarily applicable. 
Hence the characteristics in respect of which and in 
direct. consequence of which one thing is perishable 
and another imperishable are opposed; and there- 
fore they must be other in kind. Thus it is obvious 6 
that there cannat be Forms such as some thinkers 
maintain ; for then there would be both a perishable 
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§ ¢.¢,, the individual man is perishable and the Idea of man 
imperishable ; and these must be other in kind (yéve: non- 
technical), But the Platomsts hold that the Idea is the same 
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‘ > 


and an imperishable “ man.” Yet the Iorms are 
said to be the same im species as the particulars, and 
not merely to share a common predicate with them ; 
but things which are other in genus differ more 
widely than things which are other in species. 


in species as the particular, This is impossible if rt is other 
in genus (yéve: technical). 
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* ovpBenxéra amddeétls éorw EJ Alexander: om, A», 
24... 7Luthe: 7... 4 codd. 


oT, iii-x. > Of, UIT. i. 8, ti, 1-10. 
¢ Of. III. i. 5, ii, 10-15, where the problem takes a slightly 
different form. 
a as IIT, i. 6, ii. 15-17. 
if. TIT, i. 8-10, ii, 18-19. 
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I. That Wisdom is a science of first principles is ce i.-viii 
clear from our introductory remarks,¢ in which we 2eyUMty 
raised objections to the statements of other thinkers ITL..1¥. anc 
about the first principles. It might be asked, how- The fialm 
ever, whether we should regard Wisdom as one science #yblems 
or as more than one.’ If as one, it may be objected physics, 
that the objects of one science are always contraries ; 
but the first principles are not contraries. And if it 
is not one, what sort of sciences are we to suppose 
them to be? 

Again, is it the province of one science, or of more 2 
than one, to study the principles of demonstration ? ¢ 
If of one, why of it rather than of any other? And 
if of more than one, of what sort are we to suppose 
them to be ? 

Again, are we to suppose that Wisdom deals with 
all substances or not ?4 If not with all, it is hard to 
lay down with what kind it does deal ; while if there 
is one sciénce of them all, it is not clear how the same 
science can deal with more than one subject. 

Again, is this science concerned only with sub- 3 
stances, or with attributes as well?® For if it is a 
demonstration of attributes, it is not concerned with 
substances ; and if there is a separate science of each, 
what is each of these sciences, and which of them is 
Wisdom ? Qua demonstrative, the science of attri- 
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44...9... Luthe: 9... qeodd. 
2 tnrovpévgy Bd. 





9 Physics II. ith. > OF. TIL. i. 7, ii, 20-80. 
¢ This phrase has no technical sense here ; of. I. ix. 4. 
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butcs appears to be Wisdorh ; but yua concerned with 
that which is primary, the science of substances. 

Nor musl we suppose that the science which we are 4 
seeking is concerned with the canses described in the 
Physics.¢ It is not concerned with the final cause ; 
for this is the Good, and this belongs to the sphere of 
action and to things which are in motion ; and it is 
this which first causes motion (for the end is of this 
nature) ; but there is no Prime Mover in the sphere 
of immovable things. And in general it is a difficult 6 
question whether the science which we are now 
seeking is concerned with sensible substances, or not 
with sensible substances, but with some other kind ¥ 
If with another kind, 1t must be concerned either 
with the Forms or with mathematical objects. Now 
clearly the Forms do not cxist. (But nevertheless, 
even if we posit them, it is a difficult question as to 
why the same rule does not apply to the other things 
of which there are Forms as applies to the objects of 
mathematics. I mean that they posit the objects of 6 
mathematics as intermediate between the Iorms and 
sensible things, as a third class besides the Forms 
and the things of our world ; but there is no ‘‘ third 
man ’’° or ‘‘ horse” besides the Ideal one and the 
particulars. If on the other hand it is not as they 
make out, what sort of objects are we to suppose to 
be the concern of the mathematician? Not surely 
the things of our world ; for none of these is of the 
kind which the mathematical sciences investigate.) 
Nor indeed is the science which we are now seeking 7 
concerned with the objects of mathematics ; for none 
of them can exist separately, But it does not 
deal with sensible substances either; for they are 
perishable. 
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@ 4.9,, intelli ible matter (cf. VII. x. 18). This problem is 
not raised in Book III. ’ Of. III. i, 10, iii, 
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In general the question might be raised, to what 
science it pertains to discuss the problems concerned 
with the matter * of mathematical objects. It is not 8 
the province of physics, because the whole business 
of the physicist is with things which contain in them- 
selves a principle of motion and rest; nor yet of 
the science which inquires into demonstration and 
scientific knowledge, for it is simply this sort of thing 
which forms the subject of its inquiry. It remains, 
therefore, that it is the science which we have set 
ourselves to find that treats of these subjects. 

One might consider the question whether we should 9 
regard the science which we are now seeking as 
dealing with the principles which by some are called 
elements.? But everyone assumes that these are 
present in composite things; and it would seem 
rather that the science which we are seeking must be 
concerned with universals, since every formula and 
every science is of universals and not of ultimate 
species ; so that in this case it must deal with the 
primary genera. These would be Being and Unity ; 10 
tor these, if any, might best be supposed to embrace 
all existing things, and to be most of the nature of 
first principles, because they are by nature primary ; 
for if they ave destroyed, everything else is destroyed 
with them, since everything exists and is one. But 11 
inasmuch as, if Being and Unity are to be regarded as 
genera, they must be predicable of their differentiae, 
whereas no genus is predicable of any of its differ- 
entiae, from this point of view it would seem that they 
should be regarded neither as genera nor as principles. 
Further, since the more simple is more nearly a 12 
principle than the less simple, and the ultimate sub- 
divisions of the genus are more simple than the 
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4 Of III. i. 11, iv. 1-8. 
> Ch, i. 11-13, 
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genera (because they are indivisible), and the genera 
are divided into a number of different species, it 
would seem that species are more nearly a principle 
than genera. On the other hand, inasmuch as 
species are destroyed together with their genera, it 
seems more likely that the genera are principles ; 
because that which involves the destruction of some- 
thing else is a principle. These and other similar 
points are those which cause us perplexity. 

II. Again, ought we to assume the existence of some- 
thing else besides particular things, or are they the 
objects of the science which we are seeking ?@ It is 
true that they are infinite in number ; but then the 
things which exist besides particulars are genera or 
species, and neither of these is the object of the 
science which we are now seeking. We have ex- 
plained » why this is impossible. Indeed, in general 2 
it is a difficult question whether we should suppose 
that there is some substance which exists separately 
besides sensible substances (i.e. the substances of 
our world), or that the latter constitute reality, and 
that it is with them that Wisdom is concerned. It 
seems that we are looking for some other kind of 
substance, and that this is the object of our under- 
taking: I mean, to see whether there is anything 
which exists separately and independently, and does 
not appertain to any sensible thing. But again, ifs 
there is another kind of substance besides sensible 
substances, to what kind of sensible things are we 
to suppose that it corresponds? Why should we 
suppose that it corresponds to men or horses rather 
than to other animals, or even to inanimate objects 
in general? And yct to manufacture a set of eternal 
substances equal in number to those which are 
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* Forms which are induced in matter are perishable, al- 
though not subject to the process of destruction; they a7 
at one time and are not at another (cf. VIL. xv. 1). The 
anly pure form (ie., the only form which is independent of 


matter in any and every sense) is the prime mover (XII. vii.). 
® Cf. IIL. i. 12, iv. 11-93. 
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sensible and perishable would seem to fall outside 
the bounds of plausibility. Yet if the principle 4 
which we are now seeking does not exist in separa- 
tion from bodies, what can we suppose it to be if not 
matter? Yes, but matter does not exist actually, 
but only potentially. It might seem rather that a 
more appropriate principle would be form or shape ; 
but this is perishable *; and so in general there is 
no eternal substance which exisis separately and 
independently. But this is absurd, because it seems 5 
natural that there should be a substance and prin- 
ciple of this kind, and it is sought for as cxisting by 
nearly all the most enlightened thinkers. For how 
can there be any order in the universe if there is not 
something eternal and separate and permanent ? 

Again, if there is a substance and principle of such 6 
a nature as that which we are now seeking, and if it 
is one for all things, 7.2. the same for both eternal 
and perishable things, it is a difficult question as to 
why, when the principle is the same, some of the 
things which come under that principle are eternal, 
and others not; for this is paradoxical? But if7 
there is one principle of perishable things, and 
another of eternal things, if the principle of perish- 
able things is also eternal, we shall still have the same 
difficulty ; because if the principle is eternal, why 
are not the things which come under that principle 
eternal? And if it is perishable, it must have 
another principle behind it, and that principle must 
have another behind it; and the process will go on 
to infinity. 

On the other hand, if we posit the principles 8 
which seem most unchangeable, Being and Unity, 

¢ Of. IIL 4. 18, iv, 24-34. 
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9 i.e, intelligible surfaces, etc. 
© Cf. ILL i. 15, v. 
* go. which is liable to generation or destruction, 
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(a) unless each of them denotes a particular thing 
and a substance, how can they be separate and 
independent? but the eternal and primary principles 
for which we are looking are of this nature. (6) If, 9 
however, each of them denotes a particular thing 
and a substance, then all existing things are sub- 
stances ; for Being is predicated of everything, and 
Unity also of some things. But that all things are 10 
substances is false. (c) As for those who maintain 
that Unity is the first principle and a substance, and 
who generate number from Unity and matter as their 
first product, and assert that it is a substance, how 
can their theory be true * How are we to conceive 
of 2 and each of the other numbers thus composed, 
as one? On this point they give no explanation ; 
nor is it easy to give one. 

But if we posit lines or the things derived from 11 
them (I mcan surfaces in the primary sense) as 
principles,’ these at least are not separately existing 
substances, but sections and divisions, the former of 
surfaces and the latter of bodies (and points are 
sections and divisions of lines) ; and further they are 
limits of these same things. All these things are 
integral parts of something else, and not one of them 
exists separately. Further, how are we to suppose 12 
that there is a substance of unity or a point? for in 
the case'of every substance* there is a process of 
generation, but in the case of the point there is not ; 
for the point is a division. 

It is a perplexing fact also that whereas every 
science treats of universals and types, substance is 
not a universal thing, but rather a particular and 
separable thing; so that if there is a science that 
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@ Of Uli, 14, vi 7-9. 

* This section belongs to the problem discussed in §§ 1-5 
above, 

° Cf. III. i. 22, iv. 8-10. 

§ This chapter corresponds to TV. i,, ii., with which it 
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deals with first principles, how can we suppose that 
substance is a first principle ? ¢ 

Again, is there anything besides the concrete 13 
whole (I mean the matter and the form in combina- 
tion) or not?’ If not, all things in the nature of 
matter are perishable; but if there is something, 
jt must be the form or shape. It is hard to deter- 
mine in what cases this is possible and in what it is 
not; for in some cases, e.g. that of a house, the form 
clearly does not exist in separation. 

Again, are the first principles formally or numeric- 
ally the same?* If they are numerically one, all 
things will be the same. 

III. Since the science of the philosopher is con- ‘Te subject 

’ ° i a matter of 
cerned with Being qua Being universally,? and not Meta- 
with some part of it, and since the term Being has "Y's 
several meanings and is not used only in one sense, 
if it is merely equivocal and has no common signific- 
ance it cannot fall under one science (for there is no 
one class in things of this kind); but if it has a 
common significance it must fall under one science. 

Now it would seem that it is used in the sense 2 
which we have described, like ‘‘ medical” and 
“healthy,” for we use each of these terms in several 
senses ; and each is used in this way because it has 
a reference, one to the science of medicine, and 
another to health, and another to something else ; 
but each refers always to the same concept. A 
diagnosis and a scalpel are both called medical, 
because the one proceeds from medical science 
and the other is useful to it. The same is true of 3 
“healthy”; one thing is so called because it is 
indicative, and another because it is productive, 
of health; and the same applies to all other cases. 
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Now it is in this same way that everything which 
exists is sud to be; each thing 1s said 10 be because 
it is a modification or permanent or temporary state 
or motion or some other such affection of Being qua 
Being. And since everything that is can be referred 4 
to some one common concept, each of the contrarieties 
too can be referred to the primary differentiae and 
contrarieties of Being—whether the primary differ- 
entiae of Being are plurality and unity, or similarity 
and dissimilarity, or something else; for we may 
take them as already discussed? It makes no 5 
difference whether that which zs is referred to Being 
or Unity; for even if they are not the same but 
different, they are in any case convertible, since that 
which is one also in a sense ts, and that which is is 
one. 

Now since the study of contraries pertains to one 6 
and the same science, and each contrary is so called 
in virtue of privation (although indeed one might 
wonder in what sense they can be called contraries in 
virtue of privation when they admit of a middle term 
—e.g. “unjust” and “ just”), in all such cases we 
must regard the privation as being not of the whole 
definition but of the ultimate species. £.g., if the 
just man is ‘ one who is obedient to the laws in virtue 
of some volitional state,” the unjust man will not be 
entirely deprived of the whole definition, but will be 
** one who is in some respect deficient in obedience to 
the laws”; and it is in this respect that the privation 
of justice will apply to him (and’the same holds good 
in all other cases). And just as the mathematician 7 
makes a study of abstractiuns (for in his investiga- 
tions he first abstracts everything that is sensible, 
such as weight and lightness, hardness and its con- 
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Tas S yap evayrudboeis Kal Siapopas Tob dvros dv- 

15 dyverat), Td, O€ rou.ira Suvaray b vm play emearhpny 

elvas, Siadvour’ av 4) Kar’ dpyas daropic AexGetoa, 
réyw 8 ev 7] Sunmopetro mes gorau Tord Kal 
Siaddpey dvrwv TO yever pala THs emorin. 
IV. "Ewet 8€ wal 6 wabnparucds xpiira rots 
Kowois iSiws, Kal Tas TovTwy dpyds av ely 
1 G@\kas Ab: &\\as rds EJ Alexander (7). 


* i.e, identity, otherness, etc, > Chui. 
° Also the problem stated in ch, i, 3. 
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1 +1 P Bessarion Alexander: ri codd. 
& rav av\doyrudv Ed, 





« This chapter corresponds to IV. iii. 1-6, and answers the 
problem stated in ch. i. 2, 
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province of Primary Philosophy to study the prin- 
ciples of these as well. That when cquals are taken 2 
from equals the remainders are equal is an axiom meta- 
common to all quantities; but mathematics isolates Phys. 
a particular part of its proper subject matter and 
studies it separately ; e.g. lines or angles or numbers 

or some other kind of quantity, but not qua Being, 

but only in so far as each of them is continuous in one, 

two or three dimensions, But philosophy does not 
investigate particular things in so far as each of them 

has some definite attribute, but studies that which 

is, in so far as each particular thing is, The same 3 
applies to the science of physics as to mathematics, 

for physics studies the attributes and first principles 

of things qua in motion, and not qua Being; but 
Primary Science, as we have said, deals with these 
things only in so far as the subjects which underlie 

them are existent, and not in respect of anything else. 

Hence we should regard both physics and mathe- 

matics as subdivisions of Wisdom, 

V. There is a principle in existing things about argunent 
which we cannot make a mistake ®; of which, on the ' suppry 
contrary, we must always realize the truth—viz. that of Contra- 
the same thing cannot at one and the same time be “™ 
and not be, nor admit of any other similar pair of 
opposites. Of such axioms although there is a proof 
ad hominem, there is no absolute proof ; because there 2 
is no principle more convincing than the axiom itself 
on which to base an argument, whereas there must 
be such a principle if there is to be absolute proof.* 

But he who wants to convince an opponent who 3 


» This chapter corresponds to IV. iii. 7-1. 31. §1=IV. 
ili. 7-12. 
© gg 9-5 = TV. iv. 9-19. 
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a 


1 atrdv Alexander, Bessarion: aivdy codd. 
3 mrelova BJ. 8 8 drws etval EJ. 
4 card rod adroG om. A>, 5 paces kal drogdces KJ. 
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makes opposite statements that he is wrong must 
obtain from him an admission which shall be identical 
with the proposition that the same thing cannot at 
one and the same time be and not be, but shall seem 
not to be identical with it, This 1s the only method 
of proof which can be used against one who maintains 
that opposite statements can be truly made about the 
same subject. Now those who intend to join in dis- 4 
cussion must understand one another to some extent ; 
for without this how can there be any common dis- 
cussion between them? Therefore each of the terms 
which they use must be intelligible and signify some- 
thing ; not several one but one only; or if it 
signifies more than one thing, it must be made clear 
to which of these the term 1s applied. Now he who 5 
says that A is and is not denies what he asserts, and 
therefore denies that the term signifies what it does 
signify. But this is impossible. Therefore if‘' to be 
so-and-so’ has a definite meaning, the opposite 
statement about the same subject cannot be true. 

Again, if the term has a definite siemificance and 6 
this is truly stated, it must of necessity be so? But 
that which of necessity is can never not be. Hence 
opposite statements about the same subject cannot 
be true. 

Again, if the assertion is no more true than the 
negation, it will be no more true to say ‘ A is man” 
than to say ‘ Ais not man.” > But it would also be 7 
admitted that it is more or at least not less true to 
say that a man is not a horse than to say that he is 
not aman; and therefore, since it was assumed that 
opposite statements are equally true, it will be true 


2 8 6=IV. iv. 14-16. 
+ With this section of. IV. iv. 26-30. 
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1 dpwricas EJ. 2 guvels Rd, 
8 §rrov scripst (uadAov codd.), ci. Ross, sed mauult retento 
padrov 7 ante 7 transponere. 
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to say that the same person is also a horse. It 
follows therefore, that the same person is a man and 
a horse, or any other animal. 

Thus, although there is no absolute proof of these 8 
axioms, there is an ad hominem proof where one’s 
opponent makes these assumptions.* Perhaps even 
Heraclitus himself, if he had been questioned on 
these lines, would have been compelled to admit that 
opposite statements can never be true of the same 
subjects; as it is, he adopted this theory through 
ignorance of what his doctrine implied. In general,® 0 
if what he says is true, not even this statement itself 
(I mean ‘that the same thing can at one and the 
same time be and not be”’) will be true; because 10 
just as, when they are separated, the affirmation is 
no more true than the negation, so in the same way, 
if the complex stalement is taken as a single affirma- 
tion, the negation will be just as true as the whole 
statement regarded as an aflirmation. And further, 
if nothing can be truly affirmed, then this very 
statement—that there 1s no such thing as a true 
affrmation—will be false. But if there is such a 
thing. the contentions of those who raise objections 
of this kind and utterly destroy rational discourse 
may be considered to be refuted.? 

VI. Very similar to the views which we have just Criticism of 
mentioned is the dictum of Protagoras*; for he alah Ben 
gaid that man is the measure of all things, by which thr Law of 
he meant simply that each individual’s impvessions diction. 


me 


1 


2 §8=IV. iii. 10. 

> §§ 9-11 =TV. iv, 31. 

© Of. TV. vill, 4, 5. ‘ 
4 This chapter forms a summary of IV. v.-viii. §§1-3= IV. 
v. 1-5. 
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are positively true. But if this is so, it follows that 2 
the same thing 1s and is not, and is bad and good, 
and that all the other impheations of opposite state- 
ments are true; because often a given thing seems 
beautiful to one set of people and ugly to another, 
and that which seems to each individual is the 
measure. This difficulty will be solved if we con- 3 
sider the origin of the assumption. It seems prob- 
able that it arose in some cases from the doctrine 
of the natural philosophers, and in others from the 
fact that everyone does not form the same opinion 
about the same things, but to some a given thing 
seems sweet and to others the contrary. Tor that 4 
nothing comes from what 1s not, but everything from 
what is, is a doctrine common to nearly all natural 
philosophers.* Since, then, a thing does not become 
white which was before completely white and in 
no respect not-white, that which becomes white 
must come from what was not-white. Hence ac- 
cording to this theory there would be generation 
from what is not, unless the same thing were origin- 
ally white and not-white. However, it is not hard 5 
to solve this difficulty. We have explained in the 
Physics > in what sense things which are generated 
are generated from what is not, and in what sense 
from what is. 

But to attach equal importance to the opimons 
and impressions of disputing parties is foolish, 
because clearly one side or the other must be wrong.° 
This is evident from what happens in the sphere of 6 
sensation ; for the same thing never seems to some 
people sweet and to others the contrary unless one 


® With §§ 4, 5 of IV. v. 6. 
> Physics I. vii.-ix. ® §§ 5-7 = IV. v. 23-27, 
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2 Sely JD: 8 EAD: 7 Bessarion, Bonita: inci. Christ. 
3 ddnbeter Oar Ed. 





® ig, that the same mine has contrary qualities. 
> §§ 8, 9 (Arst half) =IV, v. 21, 22, 
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af the parties bas the organ of sense which dis- 
tinguishes the said flavours injured or impaired. 
Such being the case, the one party should be taken 
as the “ measure,” and the other not. And I hold 7 
the same in the case of good and bad, and of beautiful 
and ugly, and of all other such qualities. For to 
maintain this view is just the same as to maintain 
that what appears to us when we press the finger 
below the eye and make a thing seem two instead of 
one must be two because 1 appears to be so, and 
then afterwards that it must be one; because if we 
do not interfere with our sight that which is one 
appears to be one. And in general it is absurd to 8 
form our opinion of the truth from the appearances 
of things in this world of ours which are subject 
to change and never remain in the same state? ; 
for it is by reference to those things which are always 
in the same state and undergo no change that we 
should prosecute our search for truth, Of this kind 9 
are the heavenly bodies ; for these do not appear to 
be now of one nature and subsequently of another, 
but are manifestly always the same and have no 
part in change of any kind. 

Again, if there is motion there is also something 
which is moved; and everything is moved from 
something and into something. Therefore that which 
is moved must be in that from which it is to be 
moved, and must also not be in it; and must 
be moved into so-and-so and must also come to be 
in it; but the contradictory statements cannot be 
true at the same time, as our opponents allege. 
And if the things of our world are in a state of con- 10 
tinuous flux and motion in respect of quantity, and 
we assume this although it is not true, why should 
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. TV, v. 20, 21. 
if, IV. iv. 39-49. 
° With this section of. IV. v. 7-14, 
4 With this section ef, IV. v. 8, 4, vi. 1-3. 
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they not be constant in respect of quality?¢ It 
appears that not the least reason why our opponents 
predicate opposite statements of the samc thing is 
that they start with the assumption that quantity is 
not constant in the case of bodies ; hence they say 
that the same thing is and is not six feet long. But 11 
essence depends upon quality, and this is of a de- 
terminate, whereas quantity is of an indeterminate 
nature. 

Again, when the doctor orders them to adopt some 
article of diet, why do they adopt it?” For on 
their view it is no more true that a thing is bread 
than that it is not; and therefore it would make no 
difference whether they ate it or not. But as it 
is, they adopt a particular food as though they knew 
the truth about it and it were the food prescribed ; 
yet they ought not to do so if there were no fixed 12 
and permanent nature in sensible things and every- 
thing were always in a state of motion and flux. 

Again, if we are always changing and never remain 
the same, is it any wonder that to us, as to the 
diseased, things never appear the same?* For to 13 
the diseased, since they are not in the same physical 
condition as when they were well, sensible qualities 
do not appear to be the same; although this does 
not mean that the sensible things themselves par- 
take of any change, but that they cause different, 
and not the same, sensations in the diseased. Doubt- 
less the same must be true if the change which we 
have referred to takes place in us. If, however, 14 
we do not change but remain always the same, 
there must be something permanent. 

As for those who raise the aforesaid difficulties on 
dialectical prounds,? it is not easy to find a solution 
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drnbevew, obdé Ta evavria, did TO A€yeoOat Kard, 
orepnow maoav évayridTynTa. dijAov dé Toor’ én 
dipxny rods Adyous dvadvovar Tous Tay evavrioy. 
‘Quoiws 8 odde Tay ava. pécov otdev oldv re 
karnyopetoBat Kal? év0s Kal tod adrod. Aevxod 
dp ovros Tod Brroieypevov A€yovres adrd elvan ovre 
fa ore pray pevodpeba: oupBaiver yap elvan 
AevKdv adto Kal yn elvat: Ddrepov yap T&Y oup- 
memreypeveny adn Bevaerar kar abrot, toiro 8° 
éorly avridacis rod AevKod. Odre 81 «af? ‘Hpd- 
KAetov evddyetas Adyovras adnBedew, odte Kat’ 
’"Avataydpay, ef S€ uj, ovpBijoerar rdvarria rot 
abrod Karnyopety: Srav yap ev mavTl Ph maVvros 
elvan polpay, ovdev paMov elvai pce yAvicd ] 
muKpov 1) Tv Aowurdy dtrovavody evayrioewy, elrep 


t Nbyor pnuére AY, 








. IV. vi. 10, 11. 
af IV. vii. where, however, the point which is proved 
is thet there ne be no intermediate between contradictories. 
° Cf. ch. v. 8. 
4 Gy. TV. vil. B-vili, 5. 
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which will convince them unless they grant some 
assumption for which they no longer require an 
explanation; for every argument and proof is 
possible only in this way. If they grant no ussump- 
tion, they destroy discussion and reasoning in general. 
Thus there is no arguing with people of this kind ; 
but in the case of those who are perplexed by the 
traditional difficultics it is easy to meet and refute 
the causes of their perplexity. This is evident from 
what has been already said. 

Thus from these considerations it is obvious that 
opposite statements cannot be true of the same thing 
at one time; nor can contrary statements, since 
every contrariety involves privation. ‘This is clear 
if we reduce the formulae of contraries to their first 
principles.¢ 

Similarly no middle term can be predicated of one 
and the same thing of which one of the contraries is 
predicated.? If, when the subject is white, we say 
that it ig nether white nor black, we shall be in 
error; for it follows that it is and is not white, 
because the first of the two terms in the complex 
statement will be true of the subject, and this is the 
contradictory of white. 

Thus we cannot be right in holding the views either 
of Heraclitus * or of Anaxagoras.? If we could, it 
would follow that contraries are predicable of the 
same subject; for when he® says that in everything 
there is a part of everything, he means that nothing 
is sweet any more than it is bitter, and similarly 
with any of the other pairs of contraries; that is, 


¢ Anaxagoras, What he really meant was that even the 
sweetest things contain some bitter particles. Cf. fr. 11 

(Diels); Burnet, Z.G.P. § 129. 
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év dave may dmdpyxee 1) Suvdper peovov aan’ 
evepyetg Kal drrokexpyevov. ‘Opoiws 5€ otd€ 
maoas pevdels ovd adn bets Tas déneus Buvaror 
elvat, be GAA te mronAd Tay ovvaxGevren dv duc- 
xepav 51d. ravray TY Odow, Kal dudte pevdar pev 
otody nac@v otd adbrd Tobr6 Ts pao dAnOevoet, 
ddnbday dé pevdels elvas | Aéyew od pedoerat. 
Vil. Taco, oe emarnun TEL Twas dpxas Kat 
airias rept éxacrov Tov ae atray emoTnT Ov, 
olov farpixt) Kal yupvacrery) kal Tay Aoumddy € éxdorn 
rav moumriKOy Kal pabnparicay. éxdorn yap 
ToUTWY meprypapapevn Tb yévos abr i mepl Tobro 
Tpaypareverat as dmdpyov Kal ov, ony rf] be ov, 
adn" érépa Tus abn mapa ravTas Tas emuoripas 
éoriy émiaTHun. Tav be AexGevodv emornpLav 
éxdorn AaPotod ms TO Th €orw ev éxdorw yever 
mevparat Sexxvuvas Ta AouTa padarcrepov 7) 7 apt 
Béorepov. Aap Bdvovar b€ 7d th eorw at pe by" 
alobjoews ai 3° droriBepevas 50 eal 8 AAov ex 
ris rouatrns errapwyhs ore Tis, ovoias eat Tob ve 
éorw ovK éorw dmdderkis. "Enel 8 eore TiS ce) 
mreph pious emo yy SpAov ore Kal mpaKruchs 
ere pa. Kal mounTuKiis éoras. TOUNTUCAS pee yeep €v 
T@ movobyre Kat od To movoupLeviy THS Kuoews 
4 apy, Kat Toor éorty tre TE vy Tos eb’ dAAn 
Ts Sdvapus: opolus Se Kal em Tis mpaxrtucis 
ovic év T@ TpaxTa, paMov 8 &v tots mparrovow 4 
kivnots, % Sé roi dvawod mepi ra eyov7’ év 
2 6] dia ris EJ. 
* This chapter corresponds to VI. i.; of. also IV, iii, 1-6 


and oe iv. above. It also answers the problem stated in 
ch. i. 2, 
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if everythmy is present in everything not merely 
potentially but actually and in differentiation. 

Similarly all statements cannot be false, nor all 19 
true. Among many other difficultics which might 
be adduced as involved by this supposition there is 
the objection that if all statements were false, not 
even this proposition itself would be true; while if 
they were all true it would not be false to say that 
they are all false. 

VII, Every science inquires for certain principles Distinction 
and causes with respect to every knowable thing puch 


physics from 
which comes within its scope *; e.g., the sciences of Physics aud 


medicine and physical culture do this, and so does ee 
each of the other productive and mathematical 
sciences. Tach one of these marks out for itself 
some class of objects, and concerns itself with this 
as with something existent and real, but nol qua 
real: it is another science distinct from these which 
does this. Tach of the said sciences arrives in some 2 
way at the essence in a particular class of things, 
and then tries to prove the rest more or less exactly. 
Some arrive at the essence through sense-percep- 
tion, and some by hypothesis; hence it is obvious 
from such a process of induction that there is no 
demonstration of the reality or cssence. 

Now since there is a science of nature, clearly it 3 
must be different from both practical and productive 
science. Ina productive science the source of motion 
is in the producer and not in the thing produced, and 
is either an art or some other kind of potency ; and 
similarly in a practical science the motion is not in 
the thing acted upon but rather in the agent. But 4 
the science of the natural philosopher is concerned 
with things which contain in themselves a source of 
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eavrois KUyoEs apyny cor, OTL fuev Tolvuy 
ovre mpareruxny oure mounruKiy aNd Dewpyrucny 
dvayratoy | elvau ry puourhy emLOTHLNY 5 SijAov €x 
ToUTWY" els &y yap Te Torey T&v yevdy dvdyren 
minrew adriv. émel b€ 7d Ti eat dvayKaioy 
éxdorn mus Tov emvornLay eldévat Kab toure 
xpfjoFae GpXTs bet BA AavBdvew w&s opiotéov TH 

vou Kal mas rd Tis ovolas Adyos Anaréos, | TO- 
TEpoV Ws TO aYULdy, 7 LGAAOV ws TO KOtAOV. ToOUTWY 
yap 6 wey Tob oyod Adsyos pera, Tijs vAns Aéyerau 
THS rob mpayparos, o be Tob othou Xupis THs 
vAns* 7 yap odrns év pw ylyverar, blo Kat 6 
Adyos abrijs pera ravens Dewpetras 76 ouLov ydp 
éott pls Kothn. pavepov ovv bru Kal capKos Kab 
ddbadpod Kat r&v Aowdy popiwy pera Tis BAns 
det Tov Adyov dmodoréov. "Enel 5° eore res 
émornun Tod évTos ov read Xwpwordr, oxenTéov 
morepov more TH fucuch Ty adr derdoy ravrny 
elvan i) Hadov érépay. a) pev oby puown mrepl 
Ta RivnoEws exovT” dpxny ev abrois éoriy, y) de 
poBn proces Bewpyrucy bev Kat qmept pévovrd Tes 
atrn, dan’ ov Xwpiord. mept TO Xwpuoroy dpa ov 
Katt ducivy ov érépa Toure dpporépev Tov ett- 
oTndy eoTt Tis, elrrep bmdpxet Tus ovoia TovaurTn, 
Aéyw 8é Xwpor) | Kat ducivyTos, Orrep metpacopeba 
Seuxvivan. Kab elmep éort TIS ToLatrn gious ev 
Tots obow, evra? ap etn qrou Kal TO Getov, Kal 
atrn av ely mparn Kal KupiwTarn apy’). SiAov 
rower bri tpia yérn Tv Pewpnriucdy éemorndy 


1 kai rd EBS, 





@ XT. vi, vii. 
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motion. From this it is clear that natural science 
must be neither practical nor productive, but specula- 
tive ; since it must fall under one of these classes. 
And since every science must have some knowledge 
of the cssence and must use it as a starting-point, we 
must be careful to observe how the natural philo- 
sopher should define, and how he should regard the 
formula of essence—whether in the same way as the 
term ‘ snub,” or rather as the term ‘‘ concave.’”’ Tor 
of these the formula of “ snub ”’ is stated in conjunc- 
tion with the matter of the object, whereas that of 
“concave ”’ is stated apart from the matter; since 
snubness is only found in the nose, which 1s therefore 
included in the formula, for ‘‘ the snub ”’ is a concave 
nose. Thus it is obvious that the formula of ‘ flesh”’ 
and “ eye’ and the other parts of the body must 
always be stated in conjunction with their matter. 
Since there is a science of Being qua Being and 
separately existent, we must inquire whether this 
should be regarded as identical with natural science 
or rather as a distinct branch of knowledge. Physics 
deals with things which contain a source of motion in 
themselves, and mathematics is speculative and is a 
science which deals with permanent things, but not 


5 


6 


7 


with things which can exist separately. Hence there 8 


is a science distinct from both of these, which deals 
with that which exists separately and is immovable ; 
that is, if there really is a substance of this kind—I 
mean separately existent and immovable—as we 
shall endeavour to prove? And if there is an entity 
of this kind in the world of reality, here surely must 
be the Divine, and this must be the first and most 
fundamental principle. Evidently, then, there are 
three kinds of speculative science : physics, mathe- 
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1064 b 
éort, pou, pabnpariny, Beoloyixy. BéArvorov 


pev obv 76 Tey Bewpyrixdy [emornndar]* yevos, 
Toure oi adray % TeAevtaia AexGetaa mrept 76 
aTYyLwMTaToY ydp €or. Tay dvrwy, BeATiwy Sé Kal 
xelpwy éxdotn AéyeTas Kata TO olKElov emaTnTav. 
*Aropiaee 8° dy tis, woTEpdv ToTE THY TOD dYTOS 
a dv emeorhunyv kabdrou det Beivan 7 ov. Tay pev 
yap pabnwarucdv éxdorn mept & Th yevos ddwpe~ 
opevoy éoriv, % 5 Kabdrov Kou’) mepl mavTov. ei 
10 pev oby ai puovkal odaiar mpdrar Tv dvr cial, 
Kav 4% gvoikh mpotn Tdv emiornudy ein: ef 8 
éorw érépa. pvors wat ovata. Xwploriy Kal dicivntos, 
érépay dvdyren Kal THY emorijuny abris elvar Kat 
mporépav Tis, guourtis kat Kalddov 7T@ mpotépay. 
18 VI, "Exel be 76 amrads o év Kara arelous Aéyerat 
Tpérrous, dy els éorly 6 Kar. oupBeBnos elvat! 
Aeyopevos, okemréov mpairov mept Tod obrws ovTos. 
ort pev obv oddepia. Tov mrapadedopévenv emrt- 
oTnay mpaywarederat mepl TO oupBeBnxds, dfrov: 
ove yap otKodopirn oxorel TO ov Bnodpevor 
29 rots 7H, otxig, xXpnoopevors, olov «i Aumnpas 7 
rovvayriov oiknaovat, ot8” Spavrucr) oure oKUTO- 
TopLich obre Syporrowxt, ro be Kal? airay iBvov 
éxdorn rourwy oKonel ray émarnuav pdvov: 
roiro 8 éort TO otKketoy réAos. 008 ei roy* 
povorkey Kal ypappatiKdy, od Tov dvrTa povot- 
Kov OTt yevdpevos ypanpariKos dua eorat Ta ap- 
1 ¢ricrnudy AP: om. cet. 
2 elvatom. EJ. 


3 ef rd Bullinger: ef Bonitz, 7d Christ: 7 JI, ut uid. E!: 
om. Ab, 





* Sections 1-9 of this chapter correspond to VI. ii-iv. 
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matics, and theology, The highest class of science is 
the speculative, and of the speculative sciences them- 
selves the highest is the last named, because it deals 
with the most important side of reality; and each 
science is reckoned higher or lower in accordance with 
the proper object of its study. 

The question might be raised as to whether the 
science of Being qua Being should be regarded as 
universal or not. Each of the mathematical sciences 
deals with some one class of things which is deter- 
minate, but universal mathematics is common to all 
alike. If, then, natural substances are the first of exist- 
ing things, physics will be the first of the sciences; 
but if there is some other nature and substance which 
exists separately and is immovable, then the science 
which treats of 1t must be different from and prior to 

hysics, and universal because of its priority. 

VIII. Since the term Being in its unqualified sense Accidontat 
is used with several meanings, of which one is acci- 2" 
dental Being, we must first consider Being in this 
sense.“ Clearly none of the traditional sciences 
concerns itself with the accidental; the science of 
building does not consider what will happen to the 
occupants of the house, e.g. whether they will find it 
unpleasant or the contrary to live in; nor does the 
science of weaving or of shoemaking or of confec- 
tionery. Each of these sciences considers only what 2 
is proper to it, ze. its particular end. As for the 
question whether “the cultured” is also “ the 
lettered,” or the quibble ® that ‘the man who is 
cultured, when he has become lettered, will be both 


» This is a different form of the “ quibble’ in VI. ii. 4. 
Here the fallacy obviously consists in the wrong application 
of the word dua (‘' at once ” or “ at the same time ", 
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ddrepa,’ mpdtepov odk wy, & b€ pt) del dv éeorw, 
éyevero tobro, wolf dua provorxds eyévero xal 
ypapywarucds,—rooro dé oddepita onret Tey Opo- 
Aoyouuerws obady emornay, mdi 4 oogiar tier: 
qept TO oupBeBy Kos yap airy porn Tpaypwareverat, 
510 TAdrwy ov KaKds elpyice pyoas Tov codioriy 
rept TO put) Ov SiarpiBew. ort S otd” evdeyopevov 
éorw elvat Tob oupBeBnxdros emornpny pavepov 
gorat weipabetow idely ri mot éorti TO cupBe- 
Bnxés. 

Tlév 87) dayev elvas 7d peév del kal && dvdyens 
(avdyens 8 od THs Kara To Biawov Acyopevys, aan? 
4 xpapeba év Tots Kata Tas arrodeifeis), TO 8 ws 
3 , \ > Seats ¢ - ¥ ‘ x vod s-% 
emt TO TOA, TO 8 otf ds émt To TOAD ovr’ del 
raul ef dvdyens, dA drrws éruxev" olov emt xvi 
yevour” av pox os, aa. tobr’ ove ws det Kal é 
dvdyren ns ov ds ert 73. T0Ad yiyverat, aupBain 
8é mor’ dy. gore 5 70 ovpBeBnicds 6 6 ye eT 
pe, Ovi det 8 088" eg dvdyens ov8’ ws ent 70 
moAd. th per ob gori 76 oupBeBnxds, elpyrat, 
Side o° ovKe éorw emornpn rob } rouovrou, ¢ SijAov 

; 
emornpn pev yap maca tot del ovTos 7 os emt 
To Tonv, 7d 5é cupBeBnKxos ev odderépm Totrwr 
eoriv. 

Lia \ ~ A Lj a > Ley 

Or. dé rod Kata cupPeByxos dvros ovdK eloiv 
atriae kat dpyal rowatrat olaimep Tod Kal? atro 
dvTos, S#Aov- gorae yap dmave’ e€ dvayxns. et 
yap TOOE pev éoTt Tobde évros, 7o8e be TOUOE, 
robro dé ay drrws eruxey ay e€ dvdyrens, ef 
avaykns éoras Kal od totr’ Fv alriv dws rod 


1 dua eorat ra duddrepal ra dudérepa dua éorar Ab, 
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at once although he was not before ; but that which 
is but was not always so must have come to be ;_ there- 
fore he must have become at the same time cultured 
and lettered ’’—none of the recognized sciences 3 
considers this, except sophistry. This is the only 
science which concerns itself with the accidental, and 
hence Plato was not far wrong in saying? that the 
sophist spends his time in the study of unreality. 
But that it is not even possible for there to be a 
science of the accidental will be apparent if we try 
to see what the accidental really is, 

Of some things we say that they are so always and 4 
of necessity (necessity having the sense not of com- 
pulsion, but that which We use in logical demonstra- 
tion °), and of others that they are so usually, but of 
others that they are so neither usnally nor always 
and of necessity, but fortuitously. E.g., there might 
be a frost at midsummer, although this comes about 
neither always and of necessity nor usually ; but it 
might happen sometimes, The accidental, then, is 6 
that which comes about, but not always nor of neces- 
sity nor usually, Thus we have now stated what the 
accidental is ; and it is obvious why there can be no 
science of such a thing, because every science has as 
tts object that which is so always or usually, and the 
accidental falls under neither of these descriptions. 

Clearly there can be no causes and principles of the 6 
accidental such as there are of that which is per se; 
otherwise everything would be of necessity. For if 
A is when B is, and B is when C is, and C is not 
fortuitously but of necessity, then that of which 
C was the cause will also be of necessity, and so on 


* Sophist 254 a. > Of. VIL ii. 6. 
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redevTatou Aeyouevou airiatod (roiro 8° Ay Kara 
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yernrar, TobTo & dy erepdv Th, Kau TobT ay dno 
Kat Tobrov 89), TOV Tpomov dro _TmeTepaapevou 
xpdvou Tob amo Too viv HEXpL avpvov aarpov- 
pevou xpdvou eeu more ets TO dmdpxov. wor 
émet roir gor, dmaye” é€ a dvayens Ta peta TOOTO 
yernjoerat, ware mdvra ee avayns yiyverBau. 
To 8 ws adnbés* dv Kat? Kara ovpPeBnids TO Lev 
ear é oupmAokh Scavoias* kat ma&Bos ev Tarn" 
510 mepl pev 76 odrws dv ob cnrotvrae a dpyai, 
mept dé TO ew dv Kal Xewpuordy To 8 ovK avay- 
Katov aN’ ddpiorov, Aéyw 8€ 7d Kara, oupBeBnKos: 
Too Towodrou 8 drakra kal drrewpa 74, atria. To 
bé evexd Tou év Trois poet yeyvopevots H dao 
Biavolas éoriv: Toyn 8 cori érav aw Toureuy 
yenrat Kara. oupBeBnkds: womep yap Kat ov 
éort TO wer Kad? adiro 76 8 Kara oupBeBnids, 
otrw Kat alrtov. un roXn & aéria® Kara oun 
BeBnxos év tots Kar mpoaipeowy ray éverd rou 
yeyvopevors. 810 mrept rabro TuXn wal Sudivoua 
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ddpiara ad’ adv av yevorro ta dao tUyns’ did 


1 raira Ee. 9 dhnéds EJ Alexander. 
3 kal py AD yp, E Alexander. 
4 rijs Stavolas EJ. 5 atrioy Ab, 





9 This section is taken from Physics I, v., vi. 
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down to the last causalum, as it is called. (But this 7 
was assumed Lo be accidental.) Therefore everything 
will be of necessity, and the element of chance, ie, 
the possibility of a thing’s either happening or not, is 
entirely banished from the world of events, Jiven if 
we suppose the cause not to exist already but to be 
coming to be, the result will be the same ; for every- 
thing will come to be of necessity, The eclipse to- 8 
morrow will come about if A does, and A will if B 
does, and B if C does; and in this way if we keep 
on subtracting time from the finite time between 
now and to-morrow, we shall at some point arnve at 
the present existing condition. Therefore since this 
exists, everything subsequent to it will happen of 
necessity, and so everything happens of necessity. 

As for ‘‘ what is’’ in the sense of what is true or 9 
what is accidental, the former depends upon a com- Beng as 
bination in thought, and is an affection of thought ""” 
(hence we do not look for the principles of Being in 
this sense, but only for those of objective and separ- 
able Being): the latter is not necessary but indeter- 
minate (I mean the accidental) ; and of such a thing 
the causes are indefinite and cannot be reduced to a 
system. 

Teleology is found in events which come about in 10 
the course of nature or as a result of thought.? It is Chanes, 
“chance”? (or ‘‘luck’’) when one of these comes 
about by accident ; for a thing may be a cause, just 
as it may exist, either per se or accidentally. Chance 
is an accidental cause of normally purposive teleo- 
logical events. Hence chance and thought have the 11 
same sphere of action, for there is no purpose without 
thought. Causes from which chance results may 
come about are indeterminate; hence chance is 
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1 atreov J. 
IaJl: om, Ab, 3 om. Ab, 





* The argument is stated more fully and clearly in Physics 
Il. vi. ad fin. Chance produces indirectly the effects pro- 
duced directly by mind ; and spontaneity is similarly related 
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inscrutable to human calculation, and ts a cause only 
accidentally, but in the strictest sense is a cause of 
nothing It is ‘ yood” or “ bad luck ” when the 12 
result is good or bad, and“ good ” or “ bad fortune ” 
when the result is on a large scale. 
Since nothing accidental is prior to that which is 
per se, neither are accidental causes prior. Therefore 
if chance or spontaneity is the cause of the universe, 
mind and nature are prior causes.* ‘ 
IX. A thing may exist only actually or potentially, Motion. 
or actually and potentially ; it may be a substance 
or a quantity or one of the other categories. There 
is no motion ® apart from things, for change is always 
in accordance with the categories of Bemg*; and 
there is nothing which is common to these and in 
no one category. Each category belongs to all its 
members in two ways—e.g. substance, for this is 
sometimes the form of the thing and sometimes tts 
privation ; and as regards quality there is white and 2 
black ; and as regards quantity, complete and in- 
complete ; and as regards spatial motion there is 
up and duwn or light and heavy—so that there are as 
many forms of motion and change as there are of 
Being.? 
Now since every kind of thing is divided into the Motion is 


potential and the real, I call the actualization of the jaruelh, 


to nature. But the indirect cause presupposes the direct. 
The argument is directed against the Atomists. Cf. Physics 
II. iv., 196 a 24, Simplicius 327. 24, Cicero, De Nat. Deor, I. 
§ 66 (‘* nulla cogente natura, sed concursu quodam fortuito”’). 

> The discussion of motion in this chapter consists of 
extracts from Physics ILI. 1.-iii. 

* ie, change is substantial (generation and Pate 
quantitative (increase and decrease); qualitative (alteration 
spatial (locomotion). Cf. ch. xii. 1, 2. 

4 This is inaccurate; see previous note, 
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towoirév éorw evépyeav A€yw Kivyow. sre § 


aAnOA Aévower, evOévde Ofov: éTav yap To olKo- 
sounder, #' rovodrov abro Adyoptev elvar, evepyeig 
qe jolxodopetrac, Kal €oTt TotTo oircoddunors: 
29 oprolws pdbnors, 6 idrpevors [at «vArars],° Badsors, 
dAais, Yipavots, adpvvats. oupPaiver bé kwelobar 
éray 7 evreAexevo, 7H adri, Kal ovre mporepov 
out? darepov. 7 dy) Tob Suvdpec évros, éTay éy- 
rehexelg ov evepyf, ody f atrd dans A Kuvyrov, 
Kivnois éatw. eye dé 70 ade. €oTt yap oO 
xadkos duvduer avdpids- adr Opens ovx 4 Too 
XaAKcod _evredexeta, 4 xadkds, Kivnais cor. ob 
yap TavTov xadne elvae ead Suvdpes Tw, eel ei 
ratrov hy adds ard Tov Adyor, iv av a Tob 
yarkod evreAéxeta. Kinots tls. ovie gore dé TavTd 
(dfjAov s emt Tov évarriay: TO pev ya Suvacbau 
byvaivew wal Svvacbat Kdpvew od Travrov—Kal yap 
30 dy TO , Dysauiverv rant TO iedyuvew Tavrov pore 8 
DmroKetwevov Kaul Syatvoy Kal voaoby, cif byporns 
et? aiwa, tratro Kal ev). eel b€ od Td ard, 
donep ovde xpOpa TavTov Kal oparov, 4 Tob 
Suvarod q Suvaroy evreAéxero. Kiynots eorw. ort 
pev ody eorly atryn, kal ort ovpPaiver ore kuvet- 


2h 


1% Ab, 2 3 Belcker. 
5 xai «dots AD Physics: om. cet. 
44...9E Physics: unlgo?}... 7. 


5 oly favre adn’ 1 4 aire Ke dAdo Ab Alexander Porphyrion. 
6 otv A> Physics: yap EJ. 





¢ What Aristotle means by this is explained more clearly 
in the following sections, which may be summarized thus, 
The material substrate, ¢.g. bricks, etc., which is potentially 
a house, may be regarded (a) as potential material; in this 
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potential as such,* motion. That this is a true state- 3 

ment will be clear from what follows, When the potential 
“ buildable’ in the sense in which we call it such 
exists actually, it is being built; and this is the 

process of building. The same is true of the pro- 

cesses of learning, healing, walking, jumping, age- 

ing, maturing. Motion results when the complete 
reality itself exists, and neither sooner nor later. 
The complete reality, then, of that which exists 4 
potentially, when it is completely real and actual, 
not gua itself but qua movable, is motion. By gua 
I mean this. ‘The bronze is potentially a statue; 
but nevertheless the complete reality of the bronze 
qua \sronze is not motion. To be bronze is not the 
same as to be a particular potentiality ; since if it 
were absolutely the same by definition the complcte 
reality of the bronze would be a kind of motion ; 
but itis not the same, (This is obvious in the case 5 
of contraries; for the potentiality for health and 
the potentiality for illness are not the same—for if 
they were, health and illness would be the same too 
—but the substrate which becomes healthy or ill, 
whether it 1s moisture or blood, is one and the same.) 
And since it is not the same, just as “ colour” and 
‘visible’ are not the same, it is the complete 
reality of the potential gua potential that is motion. 
It is evident that it is this, and that motion results 6 


sense it is actualized as bricks before building begins ; (4) 
as potentially a house; in this sense when it 1s actualized it 
§s no loner uildable but built, i.¢., it is no longer potential ; 
(ce) as potentially buildable into a house, [n this sense its 
actualization is conterminous with the process of building, 
and is incomplete (§ 11), and should not be described as 
évrekéxeca or ** complete reality.” But Aristotle often uses 
this term as synonymous with the vaguer ¢vépyeia. 
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aba drav % evreddyera F adr, eal ovire mpdrepov 
ot@ tarepov, Sfdov. evdéyerat yap EexaoTov oré 
peep evepyely ore be Hs olov 70d olxodopnrdv 
otxodopnTdv, Kal % rob olkodopnrob evepyeta 4 
obKxoBopnr ov oixodédpunais é €o7w. 7H yap Tobrd eoTw, 
9 oixoddpnats, 7) 7 evepyera, H oiklas GAN bray olxia 
#, obkére oixodopnrov gorau: olicoSopretra 8é 70 
oixodop.yT ov. dvdyren dpa oixodounow THY évép- 
yeuay elvac, y S oixoddunors Knots tis 6 8 adres 
Aéyos Kal emt TOv GAkwv Kuijoewy. 

om 5é Karas elpnras, Siow e€ dv ot dddou 
A€yovar tept adriis, Kal ek Tob a) pddtoy elvat 
Stoploar dAduws abrny. ore yap ev ade Tg yever 
Sdvaer’ av Beivar avrny* é Av a e€ bv A€yovow" vol 
yey yap” éreporyra. Kab avicdryra Kat TO 1) by, 
dv ovdev dvayen Kweioban: GAN’ 088? 3) peraBony 
ovr eis raira our” eK TouTwy paAov n ék roy 
dvruceynevany atriov dé Tob els Taira, ribevar 6 drt 
ddprorov te Soxet elvar 4} Kono, ris 8 érépas 
ovoroixias al apyat Sud, TO oTepyTiKat elvas a diope- 
oro. ore yap Téd€ ove roidvde oddeuia adrav 
otre THY Aowrdy Karnyopidv. rod Sé BSoxety 
dépiorov elvas thy kivnow alriov oti ovr’ ets 
Sdvayw tav ovrwy ovr eis evepyeay éort Oeivar 
abtny: otTe yap To duvatov mocoy elvas xuwetras ef 
dvadyKns, ore TO evepyeia Toady F TE Kivyols 


1 air} Christ: airy. 2 vap om. EW. 








9 Pythagoreans and Platonists. Cf. I. v. 6, Plato, Sophist 
256 bv. 

+ The criticism implied is: If motion is identified with 
otherness, incquality, ete., then these concepts must be either 
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when the complete reality itself exisis, and neither 
sooner nor later. For everything may sometimes be 
actual, and sometimes not; ¢9. the “ buildable ” 
qua “ buildable’; > and the actualization of the 
“ buildable ” qua “ buildable ” is the act of building. 
For the actualization is either this—the act of 7 
building—or a house. But when the house exists, 
it will no longer be buildable; the buildable is that 
which is being built. Hence the actualization must 
be the act of building, and the act of building is a 
kind of motion. The same argument applies to the 
other kinds of motion. 

That this account is correct is clear from what the 8 
other authorities say about motion, and from the 
fact that 1t is not easy to define it otherwise. For 
one thing, it could not be placed in any other class ; 
this is clear from the fact that some people ¢ identify 
it with otherness and inequality and not-being, none 
of which is necessarily moved ; moreover change is 9 
no more into these or out of them than into or out 
of their opposites.” The reason for placing motion 
in this class is that it is considered to be indeter- 
minate, and the principles in one of the columns 
of contravies are indeterminate, being privative ; for 
none of them is a determinate thing or quality or 
any of the other categories. The reason for con- 10 
sidering motion to be indeterminate is that it cannot 
be associated either with the potentiality or with 
the actuality of things; for neither that which is 
potentially nor that which is actually of a certain 
size is necessarily moved. And motion is considered 11 


(a) subjects of motion, which is absurd, or (b) termini of 
motion, in which case the same must be true of their con- 
traries, since motion is between contraries. 
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évépyera prev elvar Soxet tis, dreAns S€- alriov § 


Otte aredes 7d Svvardv ob éorw évépye.a. Kai 
Sia robro yaAerov adriy AaBetv ri eorw: 7 yap 
eis orépnow avayrn Betvar 7) els BUvapyuw 7 els év~ 
épyesav amAjv, todrwy 8 oddev daiverar evdeyd- 
2% peevov. ware Aeimrerar TO AexOev elvar Kal éevép~ 
yeay Kat [un] evépyeay thy elpnudrny, iSeiv pev 
yaderhy évdexopérnv 8° elvac. Kal dr éoriy 
q Kanos ev TH Kunr@, dSfrov evreddyeva ydp 
3 ta < ‘ lo fol \ ¢ fot 
éore TovTou bro Tod KunTiKOD, Kal TOD KwHTL- 
Koo évépyesa odk dAAn éoriv. Set pev yap elvar 
20 evreAdyevav ddoiy: Kuwyricoy uev ydp eats T@ bU- 
vacbas, Kwodv bé rH evepyeiv, dAN’ orw evepyy- 
tukdv ToD KWwyTOD, dol? dpotws pia v7? dudoiv év- 
épyeia womep TO abo Sidornpa ev mpds dvo Kal 
8vo mpos év, Kal TO dvavtes Kal Td Kdravres, GAA 
7o elvar ody ev: dpotws 8€ Kal emt Tod Kwodvros 
Kal KwvoupLevou. 
8X. To 8 darepov 7) 7d ddvvarov SieAOety rd 
pe) mepurévat Suévat, Kabarep 4 dwvt) ddparos, 7 
7d diéodov exov dredevrynTov, 6 podis, H 6 
4088 b mepuKds éxew pon exer Sie€odov 7 mépas: ere 
mpoobéce, 7 adatpéoe H dudw. Xwpiorov pev 
57) adré te dv, aiabyrov 8° (ov),? oby oldv 7° efvar. 
1 Bonitz. 3 fom, Ab, 
3 of cx. Ross: aic@yrdv 3’ om. E. 





a oe note on § 2 (end) above, and IX. vi. 7-10. 

> This chapter consists of extracts from Physies IIL, iv., 
vey Vii, 
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to be a kind of actualization, but incomplete * ; 
the reason of this is that the potential, of which it is 
the actualization, is incomplete. 

Thus it is difficult to comprehend what motion 
is; for we must associate it either with privation or 
with potentiality or with absolute actuality ; and 
apparently none of these1s possible. There remains, 12 
then, the account which we have given ; that it is an 
actuality, and an actuality of the kind which we have 
described, which is hard to visualize but capable of 
existing. 

That motion is in the movable is evident; for it 
is the complete realization of the movable by that 
which is capable of causing motion, and the actualiza- 
tion of that. which is capable of causing motion is 
identical with that of the movable. For it must be 13 
a complete realization of them both; since a thing 
is capable of moving because it has the potentiality, 
but it moves only when it 1s active; but it is upon 
the movable that it is capable of acting. Thus the 
actuality of both alike is one; just as there is the 
same interval from one to two as from two to one, 
and the hill up and the hill down are one, although 
their being is not one; the case of the mover and 
the thing moved is similar. 

X.® The infinite is either (a) that which cannot be The mints 
traversed because it is not its nature to be traversed Ms s"""! 
(just as sound is by nature invisible); or (6) that 
which admits of an endless traverse ; or (ec) scarcely 
admits of traverse; or (d) which, though it would 
naturally admit of traverse or limit, does nat do so. 
Further, it may be infinite in respect of addition or 
of subtraction or of both. 

That the infinite should be a separate independent {+ cannot he 
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> \ 4 2 ‘4 2 , = 2 > 
el yap pyre péycOds dors pire ARGOS, otaia 8 
atte! ro dmeipov Kal pr) ovpBeBnids, ddtatperoy 
YW A A A a # a ~ 3 4 
eorau’ TO yap diaipeTov 7H péyeDos H mAROos. et Be 
ddiaiperov, obi dretpor, ef ur Kabdrep 4 pwvi 
a7 3 ? ’ Oo Z yar ¢ a 

ddpatos' aA’ ody obrw Aéyovaw oS Hels Ln- 

“a 3 > ¢ > f Ww a“ 2 f 

Tobey, GAN’ ws adieEodov. Ere rds évddyerar 
Kal’ adro elvat drewpoy, ef pr) Kal dpiOuos Kal 
peyeOos, Ov mdbos ro dmepov; ér. ef Kata ovp- 
BeByxds, otk av ein orowyeiov r&v dvrwy f arretpor, 
Borep ovd€ TO adpatov ris diadékrov, Katroe 7 
duvt ddparos, kat dre ov« éorw evepyela elvar 
TO daepov, Sfhrov. éora. ypapd Tidy adrod 
dmrewpov pépos TO AapBavduevovs To yap drelpw 
elvat Kal dzreipov 7d adrd, elep odcia TO dretpov 
kal ph Kal’ droKepevov. wore 1 Gdwatperor, 7 
els dmeipa Siasperdy, et pepiotdv. moAAd O° elvar 
TO abro advvarov dmepa: wamep yap aépos aijp 
pépos, odrws dmetpov dme{pov, et éoTw obcia Kal 
apyn. dpépiorov dpa. Kat aSiaiperov. da ddd- 
varov TO evredexeda ov darerpov" moody yap elvat 
dvdiyicn. Kara, ovpBeBnids dpa. tndpyet. ay’ ei 
obras, Elpnras Ore ovr evdexerar elvar dpy7v, dar’ 
exeivo @ D oupPeByice, Tov dépa TO dprtov. Atrn 
peey oty 4 Sarna KaOddou, dre 8 ev rots alcPytots 


1 atrod Ab, 





* The Pythagorean and Platonic view, 

* Aristotle has argued that they do not in I. ix. 16-25, 

° According to Anaximenes; of Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. 
fr. 2 (Ritter and Preller 26). 

4 According to the Pythagoreans. Cf. I. v. 5 n. 
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entity," and yet imperceptible, 1s impossible. Tor 2 
if it is neither magnitude nor plurality, but infinity oe ign als 
itself is the essence of it, and not merely an accident, | 
it must be indivisible ; because that which is divisible 
is either magnitude ot plurality. And if it 1s in- 
divisible it cannot be infinite, except in the same way 
as sound is invisible, But this is not what people 
mean by infinite; and it is not the infinite in this 
sense that we are investigating, but the infinite in 
the sense of the untrayersable. 
Again, how can the infimte exist independently 3 
unless number and magnitude, of which infinity is an 
attribute, also exist independently ?> And further, 
if the infinite is accidental, it cannot, qua infinite, be 
an element of things ; just as the invisible is not an 
element of speech, although sound is invisible. It 
is clear also that the infinite cannot exist actually. 
Otherwise any part of it which we might take would 
be infinite; for infinity and the infinite are the 
same, if the infinite is substance and is not predi- 
cated of a subject. Therefore it 1s either indivisible, 
or if it is partible, the parts into which it is divisible 
are infinite. But the same thing cannot be many 
infinites ; for just as a part of air is air, so a part 
of the infinite will be infinite, if the infinite is a 
substance and principle. Therefore it is impartible 5 
and indivisible. But this is umpossible of the actu- 
ally infinite, because it must be some quantity. 
Therefore infinity is an accidental attribute. But if 
so, as we have said, it cannot be it that is a principle, 
but that of which it is an accident: air® or “ the 
even.’ 4 
The foregoing inquiry 1s general; but what Proofs thot 


the Infiut 
follows will show that the infinite does not exist in gum not 
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otk éoTw, evdevde Bidov- et yap odjiaros Adbyos 7} 
émumédous cbptopevov, obi ety dy dreepov odpa, 
our aicByrov ovre vontrov, ov7? dpiBuds ws Ke- 
xwpropevos kat dretpos* dpiBunrov yap 6 apibuds 
oe 76 exov dpi ov. pvowds de é Tavde dSfAov: 
ovre yap ovvberoy oldv te elvar, 08" ddodv. 
odvOerov pev yap ok €orar oGpa, ei mremepavrat 
TO mybec Ta. orouxela.. Sef yap bod Gew ravavria 
kat joy elvan & atray dmepov: eb yap drmotv" 
Acimerau uP Barépou odparos Suvapus, POaprcerat 
bd tod dareipov 16 TETEpAg}Levor. exaorTov 8 
dretpov elvas ddvvarov: o@pa yap core TO TdvTH 
éxov dudoraow, derpov bé 76 drepdvrws bear 
Ks, dor’ ee 78 dmewpov oda, maven era drretpov, 
ovdé év be Kat amroby évdéxerar TO dimecpov elvat 
oda, ové? ws Aéyouel TWES, Tapa. TO. orowyelo, e€ 
of yerrBor raira (odie éore yop? Towbro dpa 
Tapa Td orouxeta dmav' yap €€ of® éort Kal Bua- 
Averas els TobTo,° od paiverar 8é Totro mapa” ra 
dma owpara), ode op od” dAdo te TeV oot 
xeiwv odlev- xupis yap too daretpov elvat te adrdy 
advvatov TO dmray, Kav qh TETEPAO}LEVOY, H elvar 7 
ylyvecBau ev re adrav, momep “HpdkAetrds pyow 
dravra ylyveoBat more Top. 6 8 atros Adyos kai 
el rob Evds, 6 Trovotat mapa Ta GTOLXELa Of PuatKol. 


1 ¢welrep Ab, 
2 drocwodv Physics E, Simplicius (?): 6rwaofy A> Physics 
FI | Philoponus. 
a yap 7d Ab, 4 dravra Ab, 
5 Gy Ab, 5 rafira AP, 7 wrepl EJ. 





* This is proved in Physies I. vi. 
» se. and so no other body can exist beside it. 
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sensible things. If the definition of a body is “ that 6 
which is bounded by surfaces,” then no body, whether ext in 
sensible or intelligible, can be infinite: nor can { 
there be any separate and infinite number, since 
number or that which involves number is numerable. 
This is clearly shown by the following concrete 
argument. The infimte can neither be composite 
nor simple. For (a) it cannot be a composite body 
if the elements are limited in number®; for the 7 
contraries must be cqual, and no one of them must 
be infinite; for if the potency of one of the two 
corporeal elements is in any way inferior, the finite 
element will be destroyed by the infinite. And 
every element cannot be infinite, because body is 
that which has extension in all directions, and the 
infinite is that which is extended without limit; so 
that if the infinite is corporeal it will be infinite in 
all directions.” Nor (6) can the infinite be any simple 8 
body ; neither, as some ° hold, something which is 
apart from the elements and from which they suppose 
the elements to be generated (for there is no such 
body apart from the elements; everything can be 
resolved into that of which it consists, but we do not 
see things resolved into anything apart from the 
siraple bodies), nor fire nor any other element. 
Apart from the question of how any of them could 9 
be infinite, the All, even if it is finite, cannot be or 
become any one of the elements, as Heraclitus says 4 
all things at certain times become fire. The same 
argument applies as to the One which the physicists 

* Anaximander. It seems, however, that by dmepor he 
meant ‘‘ indeterminate’ or “ undifferentiated,’ although he 
no doubt regarded this principle as ‘“ infinite’ as well. Cf, 
notes on I. vii. 3, XII. ii, 3. 

2 Of. frr. 20-22 (Bywater). 
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mév yap peraBdAde e& evayriou, olov éx Pepuod eis 
puxpov. 
Mv i > A ~ . + ¢ 7 \ / 
Ere 70 altcOnrov odpa mov, Kal 6 adros tomes 
a ~ =~ 
dAov Kal popiov, olov ris ys. dor’ ef pev dpo- 
ewes, axivytov éoras 7) det olaVycera:, robdro 8é 
2 v4 ? ‘ ~ Fs ” av ” i ~ 
ddtvarov: ti yap padMov Kara % dvw 7) drovoby; 
olov et BaAos ely, Tod adrn Kuhoerar H peveld; 6 
yap tomos Tob ovyyevots ary owuaros dmetpos. 
xabéEe. odv Tov GAov Tomov; Kal mas; Tis ody 
h por) Kal » Kivnois; % mavTaxyod pevei—od 
Kwihoerar’ dpa—y mavrayod kwycera'—ode dpa 
ariycerat, €¢ 8 dvdpowov To wav, dvdpotot Kal ot 
, \ Saal a \ a “~ 
TomoL, Kal mp@rov pev ody &v TO oGpa Tod ravrds 
2 ? AL ~ v AD ? a 
GAN 4 7 dnrecba, elra 7 memepacpeva radr 
éorat 1) doreipa etder. memepacuéva fev obv oby 
Ly A ‘ > ? \ 
olov Te’ gorau yap Ta per arrepa ta 8 ov, ef TO 
a yv a Nt \ \ 4 ~ 
wav dreipov, olov rip 7 vOwp: Popa dé 7d Totod- 
4 rod cuyyevous atrq Physics: atrjs rod cuyyevols. 


® cunbyoerar WS Physics, 
® xufoerat Bekker: xundpoera: E Physies: om. AbJ. 





* The argument seems to be: Since all change is from 
contrary to contrary, and it is impossible that either (a) one 
of the elements should be contrary to the rest, or (6) one 
material principle should be contrary to all four elements, 
it follows that no one element, and similarly that no one 
material principle apart from the elements, can be the ulti- 
inate material principle of the universe. 

> 4.¢., lhe region of the universe which is proper to a given 
element is proper also to any part of that element, The 
Draper region of earth is ihe centre, of fire the circumference 
of the universe. Cf. De Caelo I. 1. 

° Rass is evidently right in taking this to refer to the rest 
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Tov Tois évavriows. et 8° dmenpa xat amad, wat of 
Tomo. dmetpor Kal éorat dmeipa Ta oToLyeta ef BE 
totr ddvvarov, Kat of Td700 TeTEpacpLevot, Kal Td 
may avayen temepavOas. "Odws 8 dddvarov 
dreypov elvat oda Kal Tomoy trois cwpacw, eb may 
oBpa aladyrov 7 a Bépos, eye. 7} Kouddrntra. 7 yap 
emt 70 beoov 7 dive olodyoerat, advvatov 8é Td 
dimeupov wav 4 78 apuov" omrorepovoty removOevar’ 
7s yap Suerels ; a m@s Too dimetpou éorae TO pev 
Kdtw To 8 dvw, } éoyatov Kal pécov; ere wav 
odua aiciyrov dv tomw, tomov bé eldy €€, ddv- 
vatov 8° ey r® deipw ouipare tadr’ elvar. ddAws 
8 ef dddvvarov rémov dmepov elvar, Kal odpa 
ddvvarov 70 yap év romw Tov, TobTo dé onwaives 
n dvw yy Kata 7) TeV Aouneay Th, rovrey 8° éxa~ 
oTov mépas Tt. To 8 direwpov od rabrdv ev pe- 
yeBew Kal KwwHoe. Kab xpove ws pula Tis iors, aAAG 
TO Dorepov Aéyerat Kata Td mpOrTepoy, ofov kivnous 
KaTa TO péyebos ef’ od kweli } ddovotrar 7 
abferat, xpdvos 8é did Thy Kivyow. 

XI. MeraBdMre be TO petafdMov ane) pev Kata 
oupBefnds, ws Td povorxoy Babifer,? rd dé 7H 
Tovrov Te perapdd\ew amas Adyerat perapddrew, 
ofov doa Kara pep” byidlerar yap 70 oBpa, ore 
6 apbaduds. core be Tt é Kal? avro mp@rov 
Kiveirar, Kal todr’ éori ro Kab? abro Kuwnrov. 
éort 5€ [rtf Kal émi rot Kwodvros woadruis’ Kivel 

1 quo HAY, 2 Hadlgevr BV, 
3 secl. Bonita: om. Bessarion, Physics. 
9 se, in kind or number, 





> OF §6n. ° OF, § lan. 
4 4.¢,, above and below, before and Paar right ie left 
(Physics 205 b 81). * Cf. V. xiii. 6. 
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contraries. But if the parts are infinite 4 and simple, 
the regions proper to them are infinite and the 
elements will be infinite. And since this is impos- 
sible,® the regions are finite © and the whole must be 
finite. 

In general, there cannot be an infinite body and 13 
a place for bodies if every body which is sensible has 
either weight or lightness; for it will have to move 
either towards the centre or upwards, and the infinite 
—either the whole or the half—cannot do either ; 
for how can you divide it? How can the infinite 
be part up and part down, or part extreme and part 
centre? Further, every sensible body is in some 14 
place, and of place there are six kinds,4 but these 
cannot exist in an infinite body. In general, if an 
infinite place is impossible, so is an infinite body ; 
because that which is in a place is somewhere, and 
this means either up or down or one of the other 
kinds of place, and each of these is a limit. 

The infinite is not the same in the sense that it is 15 
one nature whether it applies to magnitude or to 
motion or to time ; the posterior is derived from the 
prior sense, e.g. motion is called infinite in virtue of 
the magnitude involyed when a thing is moved or 
changed or increased, and time is so called on 
account of motion.’ 

XI. That which changes either changes accident- Modes of 
ally, as when “ the cultured” walks; or is said to eee 
change in general because something in it changes, 
as in the case of things which change in their parts ; 
the body becomes healthy because the eye does. 
But there is something which is moved directly per se, 
i.e. the essentially movable. The same apphes to 
that which moves, for it moves sometimes accident- 
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ARISTOTLE 
1087 b + A 4 \ \ ‘ ¢ 
yap Kara avpBeBnkds TO dée* Kata péepos td BE 
Kal’ atdré: gore b€ Te TO KWvOtY mpdrov: gor, Bé 
Tt TO KwoUpevov’ ere ev &* ypdvw, Kal é€ od, Kat 
wels 6. ta 8 edn kal ta waby al 6 témos, els 4 
Kwobvras Ta Kivotpeva, aKivnra eorw, olov émt- 
oTHpin Kat Gepydrns: gore 8 ody uy Depudrns 
xivyows add’ 4 Béppavors. | ‘H de pe, Kara oupl- 
BeByxds petaBodn ovK ev drracw umdpy et, GAN 
ev rots evavrious Ka peragy Kat €v avriddces, 
1 Tovrou 8€ miotis eke Tis errayeoy is. perapddrer 
dé 7d petaPddroy n é€ UmoKeypevov els drone 
jeevov, 3 ovK ef Srroxeyrevou ets odx Urroxetjeevoy, 
 e€& Srrokeysévou ets ody vrroxeimevov, ) obi &é 
dmoKxeyevou els drtoKeipevoy. Ayer Se Srroket- 
[evov TO Katabdce SyAou EvOY. aor’ dvdyen 
20 tpeis elvan peraBords- 7 yap €€ oly UrroKeyrevou 
els ay) Srrorcelpevov ovK éore pea Body: ovre yap 
évavria aure dvridacis eorw, ore odie dvr (Bears. 
a) pev obv ovK ee drroreyevon es bmroKelpevov 
Kar’ dvrigacw vee éorTw, 7 pev dais ami}, 
4 Oe ruwds tis: 4 8 && DTroKELLLEVOU cis pe} dio - 
Kelevoy pbopa, | oe per dndds andq, 7 Se Twds 
25 Tis. éi On TO pa) ov Aéyerat mAcovayds, Kal pare 
7 Kard. ovvleow 7 Siaipeow evbéxerau welobar, 
pajre 70 Kard, Sdvapuv TO TQ aahdrs dure dvr 
ieipevov (7d yap 7) Aewnov 7 Q py dyabor 6 dpeos ev 
bexerat kwetoda, Kard oupBeByicds’ ein yap av 
1 ney BW. 9 dre ev ] ey rive AD, 


«The change from positive to positive is omitted here 
(but ef § 7). Aristotle no doubt intended to use it as an 
example of non-substantial change, ¢.g. from “ poor man * 
to ‘rich man’; but since this can be regarded as change 
from “poor man” to “ not- “poor man,” or “ not-rich man’ 
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ally, sometimes partially, and sometimes per se. 
There is something that moves directly, and some- 
thing that is moved; and also a time in which, and 
something from which, and something into which xt 
is moved. But the forms and modifications and 
place into which moving things are moved are im- 
movable ; e.g. knowledge and warmth. Tt is not 
warmth that is motion, but the process of warming. 
Non-aceidental change is not found in all things, 3 
but only between contraries and intermediates and 
contradictories. We can convince ourselves of this 
by means of induction. That which changes changes 
either from positive into positive, or from negative 
into negative, or from positive into negative, or from 
negative into positive. By “positive” I mean that 4 
which is denoted by an affirmation. Thus there 
must be three forms of change; for that which is 
from negative into negative is not change, because 
they are neither contraries nor contradictories, since 
they entail no opposition. The change from the 
negative into its contradictory positive is generation 
—abgolute change absolute generation, and qualified 
change qualified generation ; and the change from 
the positive to the negative is destruction—absolute 
change absolute destruction, and qualified change 
qualified destruction.? Now if “what is not’’ has 
several meanings, and neither that which implies a 
combination or separation of terms,’ nor that which 
relates to potentiality and is opposed to unqualified 
Being, admits of motion (‘‘not-white” or “ not- 
good,” however, admits of motion accidentally, 


a 


to “ rich man,” he meludes it as a qualified type of substan- 
tial change. 
® i.e, falsity. Cf TX.x. 1. 
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avOpwiros TO ph Aevedv: 7d 8 amAds ph 7d8€ 
oddapds), addvarov Td’ pn dv Kiveioba: ef Sé 
Tob70, aut THY yéveow Korow elvat: yiyveras 
yap TO pn ov. el yap Kal dre pddwora Kara, 
op BeByxos ylyverat, aan’ opens adn bes elmrety 
dru dmdpxer 76 pay ov Kara Too yuyvoLevov amas. 
dpotws Se wal TO Hpepelv, tadrd TE 8 oupBaiver 
Svoxeph, kal ef wav 70 Kcevoupevov ev rome, 70 
dé py dv ode eorw ev rome" ely ydp av mou. 
ode 8) i) pbopa Kivnots: évayriov yap Kuvijoes 
Kimaus H jpeuia, POopa 8é yevéoes. eet 5é méoa 
kbmaus peraBoAr Tis, peraBorat 5e tpets at 
elpnyéva, ToUTwY 8° al KaTa yéveow Kal dBopay 
ov _ Kujoes, atra. 8 elolv at Kar” dyripacw, 
avayry my e€ & drrokeysevou els DrroKetevov Kivnow 
elvan pov. 7a, 8 droxeieva a) evavria, y peraku 
(Kat yap n orépnous Kelobu évavriov), Kal dnrobrat 
KaTrapdacet, olov 70 yupvov Kat vwddov Kal* wédav. 
XH. Bi bv at Karnyoplas Sujpyvras ovoig, 
mournTt, Tom, TO Tovey  mdoxew, TH mpos Th, 
TH moo, avdyKn tpeis elvat Keuvjoets,, qouod, 
mogov, Torov' Kar ovdciay 8° ov, dia TO pybev 
elvat odaia evavriov, oddé tod mpds ru gore yap 


17) JT Themistius: yap 7rd FAY Physics. 2 ral rd BJ, 





a gg, 

» Aristotle generally distinguishes eight categories (origin- 
ally ten, but he seems to have abandoned xeic@at “ posi- 
tion” and éyew *‘ state’? at an early date) ; ; here he omits 
“time ’? as being relative to motion (it is that by which 
motion can be numerically estimated ; ef. XII. vi. 2, Physics 
219 b 1) and therefore neither the subject nor the terminus of 
motion. Cf. Ross ad loc. 
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because “ not-white”’ may be a man; but that 
which is ‘‘ not so-and-so’ in an absolute sense does 
not admit of it at all), then “ what is not ” cannot 
be moved. If this is so, generation cannot be motion: 
for it is ‘‘ what is not ” that is generated. Io. even 6 
if the generation is in the highest degree accidental, 
still it is true to say that not-being is predieable of 
that which 1s generated absolutely. And the argu- 
ment applies similarly to rest. Thus not only do 
these difficult conclusions follow, but also that every- 
thing which is moved is in a place, whereas ‘‘ what 
ig not ’’ is not in a place ; for then it would be some- 
where, Nor is destruction motion ; for the contrary of 
motion is motion or rest, but the contrary of destruc- 
tion is generation. And since every motion is a kind 7 
of change, and the three kinds of change are those 
which we have described,* and of these those which 
relate to generation and destruction are not motions, 
and these are the changes between contradictories, the 
change from positive to positive must alone be motion, 
The subjects are either contraries or intermediates 
(for privative terms may also be regarded as con- 
traries) and are denoted by a positive term—e.g. 
“naked ” or “ toothless ” or “ black.” 

XII. Now since the categories are distinguished thos are 
as substance, quality, place, activity or passivity, [re sinds | 
relation and quantity,’ there must be three kinds change—of 
of motion, in respect of quality, quantity and place. ee ty 
There is no motion ¢ in respect of substance, because *"4 Place. 


substance has no contrary; nor of the relative, 


*¢ There is, however, change in respect of substance 
{generation and destruction), but this 1s between contradic- 
tories and is not motion in the strict sense. Cf ai. 6, and 
§ 4 below. The distinction between motion and change is 
not always maintained. 
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Bddre dre & trdpyer exetvo peraBddAe, dre pev 
a > ta i? 4 x > ~ 1 ” ’ » 
els emiorHpiny ore 5é eis dyvoway. Eire ets darec- 


pov Badseirat, ei eorar peraBodrts petaBoA) Kal 
a5 yeveoews yeveois. avayKn 8) Kal rhv mporépay, 
1068 b ef 1) Dordpa: olov ef 4) daAH yeveois eylyverd more, 
kal TO ‘yeyvéuevov eyiyvero®» ware oltw Fv td 
yeyvopevov amrA@s, GAAd Te yuyvopevov []] yeyyd- 
pevor® 78.4 Kat Todt eylyverd mote, wor’ ovk 
qv ma TOTE yeyvouevov. eérrel Sé THY arreipwr odK 
5éort Tt mp@rov, odK éoTat TO mMpaTov, war’ ovde 
TO éydpevov. ovte ylyvecbar ody otre KuweioBar 
oldv re ove perafdrAew oddév, "Ere rot abrob 
Kivnots 4 évarytia kat jpéunois, Kal yeveors kat 
POopa: ware Td yuyvduevov, drav yévyTas yuyvd- 
pevov, Tote POeiperar: ode yap edOds yuyvdpevov 
10 000” Borepov: elvas yap Sel 76 Pberpduevov. "Ere 
Set Anu breivas TO yryvonevw Kal peraBdMov7s. 
tis obv éoTa1;—Womep TO dAAowTOY Gdpa } Puy, 
otrw th 7d yuyvduevoy Kivnots } yéveois; Kati Ere 


1 Smith: byleay codd., Physies. 

2 aardds éylyvero Ab, 

3 re yuyvbpevoy yryvduevov Bonits: re -yryvduevor # -yevdueror 
Es re yeyvauevoy drdds 4} yerduevov Js re yeyvdpevov nal yey- 
vouevoy Physics FI: yeyvopevdy re 9 yerduevoy AP: yyvduevar 
7d Physics E. 

4 dy A> Physics: ef 6) EJ, 





® gc, which is absurd. 

+’ That which comes to be must cease to be, and it can 
cease to be only when it exists. Therefore if that which comes 
to be comes to be coming to be, it must cease to be when it 
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ing to forgetting because the subject changes, now 
in the direction of knowledge and now in that of 


ignorance. 

Further, we shall have an infinite series if there is 
to be change of change and becoming of becoming, 
because if the latter of two becomings comes to be 
from the former, the former must come to be too. 
£.g., if simple becoming was once coming to be, that. 
which comes to be something was also once coming to 
be. Therefore that which simply comes to be was 
not yet, but there was already something coming to 
be coming to be something. But this too was at one 
time coming to be, and therefore it was not at that 
time coming to be something. But in infinite 
series there is no first term, and therefore in this 
series the first term cannot exist, nor can any sub- 
sequent term. Therefore nothing can be either 
generated or moved or changed. 

Further, the same thing which admits of motion 
admits also of the contrary motion and of rest, and 
that which admits of generation admits also of 
destruction. Therefore that which comes to be, 
when it has come to be coming to be, is then in 
course of perishing @; for it does not perish as soon 
as it is coming to be coming to be, nor afterwards, 
because that which is perishing must exist.? 

Further, there must be some matter underlying 
that which is coming to be or changing. What 
then will it be? What is it that becomes motion 
or generation in the same way as it is body or 
soul that undergoes change? And moreover what is 


is coming to be; before this it does not exist, but is only 
coming to be win to be, and after this it is not ‘ that 
which comes to be’? but “ that which has come to be.” 
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vt els 6 KwotvrTa,; Set yap elvar ri rotde ek 


Totoe els rode Kivnow YH yeveow.' was odv; ob 
wyap gora. pdbnows ths paljcews, Wor oddé 
yeveots yevecews. "Exel &’ ody’ odotas ore 
Tob mpds TL ovTE TOD Truely Kal mdoyew, AelreraL 
KaTG TO ToLWYv Kal Toco Kal Tomoy Kivnow Elva 
TouTwy yap éxdatw evavTimats gow. Aéyw Sé rd 
mow od TO ev TH odota (kat yap Kal} Siadhopa rroidy) 
20 GAA 7d mrabnrixdy Kal’ 6 Adyerat mdcyew 7 arabes 
elvar. 1O dé dxivntoy 76 Te GAws ddvvarov Kw7Of- 
vat Kat TO ports ev ypdvw aod 7) Bpaddws 
dpydpuevov, Kal TO mepuKds pev KuvetoOar, pur) 
duvdevov® d€ dre méduKe Kal od Kal ds: 6 KAadAd 
Hpepety THY akuytwr povov: evavrioy yap hpeuta 
% KWWYoEL, Wore aTeépnats av eln TOD SexTLKOD. 
2% “Aua kara rémov dca ev évi rémm mpwrw, Kal 
a xwpis daa ev ddAw. <evavriov Kata tomov 7d 
si kar’ ed0eiar daéyov mAciorov.) darecbar 5é dy 
as 7a dxpa dua. petragd d° eis 8 wéduxe mpdrepov 


1 4 yéveow Physics E*HI Alexander Simplicius: ph klynow 
codd. yp. Alexander: kal ph xlynow Physics E): wh xlvqow 4 
yéveow Physies F: wt xlynow dads Lasson. 

2 uh Suvdpevor) xal Buvduevov, wy xwotpevov Physics, 

3 gvavriov . . . wdetorov hic posui: habent codd. post 
peraBdddoy 1. 80. 





2 Of, V. xiv. 

» 4.¢,, when they occupy one place to the exclusion of any- 
thing else. Cf, Physics 209 a 33-b 1. 

ct have transferred this sentence from the end of the 
section, where it is placed in the text, on the ground that it 
fits more naturally here. I suspect that it, like the displaced 
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that, which is the terminus of the motion? T"or that 
which we are considering niust be a motion or gencra- 
tion of A from B into C. How then can these con- 9 
ditions be fulfilled? ‘There can be no learning of 
earning, and thercfore there can be no generation 
of generation. 

Since there is no motion of substance or of the Motion ti 
‘elative or of activity and passivity. it remains that yee"! 
shere is motion in respect of quality, quantity and quantity 
alace ; for cach of these admits of contrariety. By“ Pues 
‘quality ” I mean not that which is in the substance 
‘for indeed even the differentia is a quality), but the 
yassive quality in virtue of which a thing is said to 
xe acted upon or to be immune from being acted 
ipon. The immovable is either that which is 10 
vholly incapable of being moved, or that which is 
earcely moved in the course of a long time or is slow 
n starting, or that which would naturally be moved 
yut cannot be moved at the time when and from the 
lace whence and in the way in which it would 
iaturally be moved, ‘This last is the only kind of 
mmovable thing which I recognize as being at rest ; 
or rest is contrary to motion, and so must be a pri- 
ration of that which admits of motion. 

Things are ‘‘ together in place ” which are in the 11 
wimary sense’ in one place, and “ separate ” Various 
vhich are in different places. ‘‘ Contrary in place ” S*"twns 
3 that which is at a maximum distance in a straight 
ine¢ Things are said to be ‘in contact” whose 
oxtremes are together in place. An‘‘ intermediate ” 

s that at which a changing thing which changes 


vortion of § 18, was originally a marginal note which was 
ater inserted in the body of the text, but in the wrong posi- 


ion. 
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‘ 
6pevov tL. Adyw* 8€ ovpexés drav radTo yévnrar 
Kat év TO ékatépou mépas ols darrovrat Kal auv- 
éxyovrat, Ware SfAov dre Td ouveyes ev tovTous && chy 
ev re wépuce yplyvecOas Kara THY oUvarpw, Kai 
10 dre mparov rd epe€fs, SHAov: rd yap epe€is® ody 
rn > a 
dnrerat, TobTo 8 edeffs: Kal ef ovveyds, drreras, 
el 3 darerat, ovmw avvexds. ev ols 8€ uy eorw 
¢ , 2 y Z 2, ¢ oe > ) 
adj, od« eat. atpduars ev tovras. dar’ obK 
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‘ ¢ aA > a > \ \ ? Lond \ ~ 
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1 gel 6¢. . . werakt hic ponenda ci. Prantl, 
2 Adyw] } daréyevor. déyerar AY, 
8 ét#s EJ. 





* T have followed Prantl's suggestion in transferring this 
sentence from the end of § 13. 
® 4¢., the first day of the month. 
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continuously in accordance with its nature naturally 
arrives before it arrives at the extreme into which it 
is changing. Since all change takes place between 
opposites, and these are either contraries or contra- 
dictories, and contradictories have no middle term, 
clearly it is to the sphere of contraries that the 
intermediate belongs.“ “ Successive’ is that which 
comes after the beginning (the order being deter- 
mined by position or form or in some other way) 
and has nothing of the same class between itself and 
that which it succeeds; e.g. lines in the case of a 
line, and units in that of a unit, and a house in the 
case of a house (but there is nothing to prevent 
something else from coming between). For that 
which is successive is a thing which is successive and 
posterior to some other thing. 1 is not successive 
to 2, nor is the new moon? to the second day of the 
month, ‘‘ Contiguous’ is that which is successive 
and in contact. The “ continnous” is a species of 
the contiguous. I call two things continuous when 
their respective boundaries, by which they are kept 
together in contact, become one and the same ; hence 
clearly the continuous belongs to the sphere of things 
whose nature it is to become one by contiguity. 

Clearly “ successive ’’ is the most ultimate term ; 
for the successive need not be in contact, but con- 
tact implies succession ; and if there is continuity 
there is contact, but if there is contact there is not 
necessarily continuity ; and where there is no con- 
tact there is no coalescence. Therefore a point is 
not the same as a unit; for points admit of contact, 
whereas units do not, but only of succession ; and 
between points there is something inlermediate, 
but between units there is not. 
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1 7\\a AD yp. E Themistius. 


2 4 EA>LT Themistius, 3 &xacrov EJ. 
4 om. Themistius, Alexander apud Averrocm. 





2 Cf. ch. x. 14, XIV. iil. 9 
> Platonists. ° de,, the erste bodies. 
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I. Our inquiry is concerned with substance ; for Boos X11 
it is the principles and causes of substances that we SU™s"ascr, 
are investigating. Indeed if the universe is to be Auy xon- 
regarded as a whole, substance 1s its first part; and creeaes 
if it is to be regarded as a succession,* even so sub- Sutmtance ix 
stance is first, then quality, then quantity. More- ie 
over, Lhe latter hardly exist at all in the full sense, , 
but are merely qualifications and affections of Being. 
Otherwise ‘ not-white ” and “ not-straight ” would 
also exist ; at any rate we say that they too “ are,” 

e.g.. ‘it is not white.” Further, none of the other 2 
categories is separately existent. Even the ancients 
in effect testify to this, for it was of substance that 
they sought the principles and elements and causes. 
Present-day thinkers ® tend to regard universals as 
substance, because genera are universal, and they 
hold that these are more truly principles and sub- 
stances because they approach the question theo- 
retically ; but the ancients identified substance with 
particular things, e.g. fire and earth, and not with 
body in general. 

Now there are three kinds of substance. One is 3 
sensible (and may be either eternal ¢ or perishable 3 substance 
the latter, eg. plants and animals, is universally iyaeniiie 
recognized) ; of this we must apprehend the ele- and eternal, 
ments, whether they are one or many. Another is 4 
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ras Kal?’ Exacrov ai weraBodat. avdyry 81) pera- 
/ A \ 5X 8 i ¥ a: ? \ be ‘ 
1 Bdddew tiv dAaqv duvapevyv dudw- eet 5é Surrov 
To Ov, petaBddAer wav ex Tod Buvduer dvros eis rd 
éevepyeia Ov, olov éx AevKod Suvayet els 7d evepyeia 
Acukov (dpotws dé Kab en’ advéjocws Kat dbicews): 
dere od pdvov Kard avpBeBnxods evddyeras ylyve- 
obar éx pi) dvTos, AAG Kat €€ dvros ylyverou ndyro, 


1 pact ries elvar] res elval dact Ab, 
2 +) scripsi: ri. 





* These three views were held respectively by Plato, 
Xenocrates and Speusippus. Cf. VII. ii. 8, 4; XI 4, 
and see Vol. I, Introd. p. xxiv. 

> OFX. vii. 

° 4.6., contrary qualities. Cf VIII. v. 1. 
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immutable, which certain thinkers hold to exist (2) sensible 
separately ; some dividing it into two classes, ae 
others combining the Forms and the objects of Bone eile 
mathematics into a single class, and others recog- ie 
nizing only the objects of mathematics as of this 

nature. The first two kinds of substance come 

within the scope of physics, since they involve 

motion; the last belongs to some other science, 

if there is no principle common to all three. 

Sensible substance is liable to change. Now if 6 
change proceeds from opposites or mtermediates— Sensible 
not however from all opposites (for specch is not Wyiter> 
white), but only from the contrary \—then there chaugr, 
must be something underlying which changes into A irltins 
the opposite contrary; for the contraries * do not 
change. 

Tt. Further, something persists, whereas the con- The tour 
trary does not persist. Therefore besides the con- ae 
traries there is some third thing, the matter. Now if 
change is of four kinds, in respect either of substance 
or of quality or of quantity or of place, and if change 
of substance is generation or destruction in the simple 
sense, and change of quantity is increase or decrease, 
and change of affection is alteration, and change of 
place is locomotion, then changes must be in each 
case into the corresponding contrary state. It must 2 
be the matter, then, which admits of both contraries, 
that changes, And since ‘“‘ that which is” is twofold, 
everything changes from that which is potentially to 
that which is actually ; e.g. from potentially white to 
actually white. The same applies to increase and 
decrease. Hence not only may there be generation 
accidentally from that which is not, but also every- 
thing is generated from that which is, but is poten- 
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Suvduet pevroe dvros, éx py dvros dé évepyet. 
Kal TOOT éore 70 "Avagaydpou é ev Beédrtov yap f) 
a opod mavra ’’—Kal "EprredoxA€ous TO plypa 
Kat *Avagyardpov, Kal ws Anpoxpirds onow—" my 
dpob mdyro, Surdyer, évepyeie 8” od”: wore THis 
BAyns dv elev typevor. wavra 8 tAnv eye doa 
peraBddre, a WAN érépav: Kal TeV diiSteov doa 7} 
yernrat Kurd. 5é dopa, ddd’ od yernray, "dada 
mrobev mot. "Arropnaete ° dv Ts éx Tolov a) 
dvros 7 yeveows: TpLYOS yeep TO py) ov. el i 81) Tt ott 
Suvduet, aan’ Suns od Tod TUXOPTOS, GAN? Erepov eg 
étépov. o¥8” icavov dru Spot mre XpHpara 
Brapéper yap TH vAn, érrel dud te direupa. eyevero 
GAN’ ob7x ev; O yap vods cis, Bor et kat 4 dAn 
jula., exetvo eyevero evepyetg od y] dAn iy Surdpet. 
tplo. 81) Ta aire Katt Tpels ab dpxat, duo bev 
q evayriwats, Hs To pev Adyos Kat eldos rd Se 
orépnais, Td bé _Tpirov oF Ban. 

III. Mera raira drt od yiyveras ore 7 try ore 
70 eldos, Aéyw Sé Ta eoyaTa. wav yap peTaBddder 


1 yevyyta .. . yevenrny AP. 








2 Fr. 1 (Diels). 

+ Tn this passage I follow Ross’s punctuation and inter- 
pretation, which seem to me to be certainly right. Anax- 
agoras's undifferentiated infinity of homoeomerous particles 
(although contrasted with the unifying principle of Mind, 
of, I. vii. 14) can be regarded as in a sense a unity. Again, 
utyua (as Ross points out) in its Aristotehan sense of ‘‘ com- 
plete fusion’ is a fair description of Anaximander’s “ in- 
determinate.” The general meaning of the passage is that 
im each of the systems referred to the material principle in 
its elemental state should have been described as existing 
only pee nnaliys 

Oy. ch. i. 3, VEIT. i. 7, 8. 
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tially and is not actually. And this is the “ one ” of 3 
Anaxagoras; for his “all things were together,’ ¢ 
and the “ inixture ” of Empedocles and Anaximander 
and the doctrine of Democritus would be better 
expressed as ‘all things were together potentially, 
but not actually.” > Hence these thinkers must have 4 
had some couception of matter, All things which Diterent 
change have matter, but different things have different Uke ‘ 
kinds ; and of eternal things such as are not generable bins of 
but are movable by locomotion have matter ; matter, 7" 
however, which admits not of generation, but of 
motion from one place to another.¢ 

One might raise the question from what sort of 
“not-being ” generation takes place ; for not-being 
has three senses.“ If a thing exists through a poten- 
tiality, nevertheless it is not through a potentiality 
for any chance thing; differcut things are derived 
from different things. Nor 1s it satisfactory to say 6 
that ‘all things were together,” for they differ in 
their matter, since otherwise why did they become 
an infinity and not one? For Mind is one; so that 
if matter 1s also one, only that could have come to 
be in actuality whose matter existed potentially. The Tho ar 
causes and principles, then, are three two being the Ors iu, 
pair of contrarics, of which one is the formula or form form, miva- 
and the other the priyation, and the third being the “""™'" 
matter.’ 

III. We must next observe’ that neither matter Genoration 


for j LOxT ; . of sub- 
nor form (I mean in the proximate sense) is generated, (¢"""" 


@ de, (1) the negation of a category, (2) falsity, (3) un- 
realized potentiality. Cf. XIV. ii. 10. 
¢ This classification 1s found in Physics I. vi., vii. but 
is foreign to the main lreatise of the Aletaphysics, See 
Vol, 1. Introd, p xxviii, 
? See Vol. I. Introd. p, xxxii. 
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to70a Te Kal Bard Twos Kal els Tu dd od per, Tob 
mpdvrou Kuvobvros” 6 8é, an Bd: eis 6 b€, TO fdas. 
eis dtreypov ovr elow, ee Ta) povov 6 yadKos yey: 
vETaL orpoyythos ava Kal Td orpoyyvhov 7 6 
xarrds: avdyien 83) orfvar, Merd radre Ort 
éxdarn ek ouvenrdpov ylyverat ovata 76. yap ducer 
ovata Kal TaMa- 7 yap TEXYN 7 pooet yiyverat 
q TUX y Th adropdre. % pev ody téxvn apyt} ev 
daw, % Se dvous dpyn ev adr@ (avépwaros yap 
dvOpwrov yevvd), at dé Aoural alria orepioeis 
ToUTWwY. 
Odsoiat de Tpels, 7) Bev BAN 708¢ we odcea ca) 
paivecbat (éca yep ear aby xat pn) ovpdicer, 
20 ody Kal droKetwevov, (olov mop, ope, Kegan). 
dmavra ‘yap thy éoti, Kal Tis pahior” odotas 7 
21, 12 Tedevraia)*), q se pious TOOE TL Kal e&ys Tus els av 
13 ért stpirn 1) H €K Tourwy 4 Kal’ Exaora, olov Xw- 
Kpdr oy KadAias. emt pev ody Twav TO Tbe TT 
14 ovK eo mapa, THY ovvderny ovotay (olor olxias TO 
eldos, ef ut) ) Téexvyn? odd gort yeveois Kal pbopa 


a 


a 


_ 
- Oo 


= 
= 


1 4» obala A®, 

2 ofov . . . Tedevrala hic ponenda uidit Alexander: habent 
codd, post rodrav 19 infra. 

3 xal tis res eis Hv Bessarion, fort. Alexander’ eds fr xal 
#&is rus codd. 





«In natural reproduction the generative principle ts 
pa a in the parent. But the offspring is in a sense a 
part of the parent, and so Aristotle identifies the two. 

® Cf. XI. vii. 12 n. 

° Aristotle 1s contrasting proximate with primary matter, 
Fire, the primary matter of a man, is a simple undifferenti- 
ated element which cannot be perceived as such, and has 
no individuality. The head, and the other parts of the body, 
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All change is of some subject by some agent into some 

object. The agent is the immediate mover; the Ea, 
subject is the matter; and the object is the fom. Hanae 
Thus the process will go on to infinity if not only the seemed 
bronze comes to be round, but also roundness or 

bronze comes to be; there must, then, be some 
stopping-point. 

We must next observe that every substance is 2 
generated from something which has the same name Moles of 
(“substances ”’ including not only natural but all “™"""’™ 
other products). Things are generated either by art 
or by nature or by chance or spontaneously. Artis a 
generative principle in something else; nature is a 
generative principle in the subject itself¢ (for man 
begets man); the other causes are privations of 
these.? 

There are three kinds of substance: (i.) matter, 3 
which exists individually in virtue of being apparent? Thre ¢ kinds 

: . ° * of sub- 
(for everything which is characterized by contact and vance: 
not by coalescence is matter and substrate ; ¢.g. fire, (1) matter, 
flesh and head; these are all matter, and the last 1s (4, 5) 
the matter of a substance in the strictest sense) ; (2) indi- 
(ii.) the “ nature ” 4 (existing individually)—ze. a kind 3 
of positive state which is the terminus of motion ; brtelh te) 
and (iii.) the particular combination of these, ¢.g. their patti- 
Socrates or Callias. In some cases the individuality oust come 
does not exist apart from the composite substance 
(e.g., the form of a house does not exist separately, 
except as the art of building; nor are these forms 4 
liable to generation and destruction; there is a 


considered merely as in contact und nat as forming an 
organic unity, are the proximate matter of a man; they are 
perceptible and individual. Flesh (in general) represents 
the matter in an intermediate stage. 

4 i.a,, form, 
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€ La a \ € - 7 an 4 ‘ # 
we 7 dvev vAns Kal bylea Kat wav TO KUTA Té- 
18 yvnv), GAA’ clzrep, emt Trev does’ did 5 08 Kakds 
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” Mi ” , A \ Ss a. 
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lot \ 
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a a ’ a“ 
90 ent Tay Texvdv: } yap larpuch téyvy 6 Adyos THs 
/ 
dyvetas €or. 
> Y ef « \ y ya 
IV. Ta 8 atria Kat at dpyat dAAa dAdwy dorw 
ov Ba > t bay ; , \ > 
ws, gore 8 ws, av KabddAov Adyy tis Kal Kar 
avadoyiay, Tatra mdvTwy. dmopicee yap dv tis 
mMOTEpoV ETEpaL } at adTal apyal Kal oroLxeta, THY 
Bh ovaLdY Kal THY mpds TL, Kal Kal” éexdoryy by THY 
KaTnyopi@y opotws. aAd’ dromov «i ratTa mav- 
Twv: éx Tay abrdv yap éorar Ta mpds TL Kal f 
2 / i ay a> ‘ 4 ‘ hi 
1070b odoia. ti odv Totr’ gorat; Tapa yap Ti odalay 
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16 Ihdrev A>, 





@ 4.¢,, in the mind of the architect or doctor. 
> See Vol. I. Introd. p. xxi. 
° de, such as to survive after death, 
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distinct sense in which “ house ” and “ health ” and 
every artificial product, considered in the abstract, 
do or do not exist) ; if it does so at all, it does so in 
the case of natural objects. , Hence Plato was not far 
wrong in saying® that there are as many Forms as 
there are kinds of natural objects ; that is if there are 
Forms distinct from the things of our world. 

Moving causes are causes in the sense of pre-§ 
existent things, but formal causes coexist with their 
effects. For it is when the man becomes healthy that 
health exists, and the shape of the bronze sphere 
comes into being simultaneously with the bronze 
sphere. Whether any form remains also afterwards 6 
ig another question. In some cases there is nothing 
to prevent this, e.g, the soul may be of this nature ° 
(not all of it, but the intelligent part ; for presumably 
all of it cannot be), Clearly then there is no need 
on these grounds for the Ideas to exist; for man 
begets man, the individual begetting the particular 
person. And the same is true of the arts, for the art 
of medicine is the formula of health. 

IV. In one sense the causes and principles are Diitueu 
different for different things ; but in another, if one fimSi*" 
speaks generally and analogically, they are the same ces 
for all. For the question might be raised whether 
the principles and elements of substances and of 
relations are the same or different; and similarly 
with respect to each of the other categories. But it 
is absurd that they should be the same for all; for 
then relations and substance would have the same 
constituents. What then can their common con- 2 
stituent be? For there is nothing common to and 
yet distinct from substance and the other predicable 
categories, yet the element is prior to that of which 
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1 &y dori rd EJ, 2 éx pov EJ. 





* Unity and being are called intelligibles as being the 
most universal predicates and as contrasted with particulars, 
which are sensible. 

+ This apparently refers to the elements; fire and air are 
hot matter, water and earth cold matter. 
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it is an element. Moreover substance is not an 
element of relations, nor is any of the latter an 
element of substance. Further, how can all the 
categories have the same elements? Forno element 8 
can be the same as that which is composed of ele- 
ments; ¢.g., neither B nor A can be the same as BA 
(nor indeed can any of the “ intelligibles,’¢ e.g. 
Unity or Being, be an element; for these apply m 
every case, even to composite things); hence no 
element can be either substance or relation. But it 
must be one or the other. Therefore the categories 
have not all the same elements. 

The truth is that, as we say, in one sense all things 4 
have the same elements and in another they have not. but ana- 
E.g., the elements of sensible bodies are, let us say, one yh 
(1) as form, the hot, and in another sense the cold, time tor 
which is the corresponding privation ; as matter, that i 
which directly and of its own nature is potentially hot 
or cold. And not only these are substances, but so 
are (2) the compounds ® of which they are principles, 
and (3) any unity which is generated from hot and 
cold, e.g. flesh or bone ; for the product of hot and 
cold must be distinct from them. These things, then, 6 
have the same elements and principles, although 
specifically different things have specifically different 
elements ; we cannot, however, say that all things 
have the same elements in this sense, but only by 
analogy: i.e., one might say that there are three 
principles, form, privation and matter. But each of 6 
these is different in respect of each class of things, 

e.g., in the case of colour they are white, black, sur- 
face; or again there is light, darkness and air, of 
which day and night are composed. And since not 
only things which are inherent in an object are its 
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olxodopurey, Kat dvbpurtos dvOpwrov yevrg: ert 
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. Enel = éorl rd yey Xwpiora ra. &° od 
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1 kal... dpx}om, A> Alexander. 
2 dvbpdry Zeller: dvOpumos Ee Alexander: om. AYJ. 


3 7d ws Bonitz: ws 7d. 
4 rabrdé Christ: radra. 





« For the first time the ultimate efficient cause is distin- 
suished from the proximate, Aristotle is leading up to the 
escription of the Prime Mover which occupies the latter 

half of the book. 

> See Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxii. 
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causes, but also certain external things, eg. the 
moving cause, clearly “ principle’ and “ element ” 
are not the same; but both are causes. Principles 
are divided into these two kinds, and that which 
moves a thing or brings it to rest is a kind of principle 
and substance, Thus analogically there are three 7 
elements and four causes or principles ; but they are 
different in different cases, and the proximate moving 
cause is different in different cases. Health, disease, 
body ; and the moving cause is the art of medicine, 
Form, a particular kind of disorder, bricks ; and the 
moving cause is the art of building. And since in the 8 
sphere of natural objects the moving cause of man is 
man, while in the sphere of objects of thought the 
moving cause is the form or its contrary, in one sense 
there are three causes and in another four, lor ina 
sense the art of medicine is health, and the art of 
building 1s the form of a house, and man begets man ; 
but besides these there is that which as first of all 
things moves all things.? 

V. Now since some things can exist in separation 
and others cannot, it is the former that are sub- 
stances. And therefore all things have the same 
causes, because without substance there can bé no 
affections and motions. Next we shall see? that 
these causes are probably soul and body, or mind, 
appetite and body.* Again, there is another sense Actuniity 
m which by analogy the principles are the same, fee 
viz. actuality and potentiality; but these are causes 
different for different things, and apply to them in ail things, 
different ways. For in some cases the same thing 2 
exists now actually and now potentially ; eg. wine 


° Aristotle is thinking of animals and human beings, 
which are substances in the truest sense, 
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1 ze Ross: dé. 

2 dy evley Ross: ay codd. Alexander: «al dv yp. EH, 
Themistius; 4 dv Zeller, 

3 ef EJ. 4 7 elder AD: 7d elder rece, 

5 «abddov AY: 7a xafddov EJ Alexander. 

8 et dh Rolfes: etéy AbJ* Alexander: #3y Edt: rd efdy 
Christ, 





9 4.8, of acquiring either of the contrary qualities distin- 
guished by the form and the privation. 

> The sun, moving in the ecliptic, approaches nearer to 
the earth in summer, causing generation, and recedes farther 
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or flesh or man (actuality and potentiality also fall 
under the causes as already described ; for the form 
exists actually if it is separable, and so does the 
compound of form and matter, and the privation, 
eg. darkness or disease; and the matter exists 
potentially, for it is this which has the potentiality 
of becoming both®); but the distinction in virtue 3 
of actuality and potentiality applies in a different 
sense to cases where the matter of cause and effect 
is not the same, in some of which the form is not the 
same but different. E.g., the cause of a man is 
(i) his elements: fire and earth as matter, and the 
particular form; (ii) some external formal cause, 
viz. his father; and besides these (iii) the sun and 
the ecliptic,’ which are neither matter nor form nor 
privation nor identical in form with him, but cause 
motion. 

Further, we must observe that some causes can be 
stated universally, but others cannot. The proxi- 4 
mate principles of all things are the proximate actual 
individual and another individual which exists 
potentially.° Therefore the proximate principles 
are not universal. For it is the particular that is 
the principle of particulars; “man” in general is 
the principle of ‘‘ man” in general, but there is no 
such person as ‘ man,” whereas Peleus is the prin- 
ciple of Achilles and your father of you, and this 
particular B of this particular BA ; but B in general 
is the principle of BA regarded absolutely. Again, 
even if the causes of substances are universal, still, 
as has been said,* different things, ie. things which 


from the earth in winter, causing destruction. Cf. ch. vi. 


10 n., De Gen, et Corr. 336 a 82. : 
® 4.¢,, the proximate efficient cause and proximate matter, 


4 Ch. iv. 6. 
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1 xal 7d elas Kal Td eevfioor] Kal rd Kwfoav Kalrd eldos AP, 
2 ve Christ: re. 8 +d Ross: 7Q. 





2 i¢,, the prime mover. 
® i,¢., individual forms ae privations of individual things. 
° Ch. i, 8 4. 
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are not in the same genus, as colours, sounds, sub- 
stances and quantity, have different causes and 
elements, except in an analogical sense; and the 
causes of things which are in the same species are 
different, not in species, but because the causes of 
individuals are different: your matter and form and 
moving cause being different from nnne, although 
in their universal formula they are the same. 

As for the question what are the principles or 6 
elements of substances and relations and qualities, 
whether they art the same or different, it is evident 
that when the terms “ principle” and ‘ element ” 
are used with several meanings they are the same for 
everything; but when the meanings are distin- 
guished, they are not the same but different ; except 
that in a certain sense they are the same for all. In 
a certain sense they are the same or analogous, 
because (a) everything has matter, form, privation 
and a moving cause; (b) the causes of substances 
may be regarded as the causes of all things, since 
if substances are destroyed everything is destroyed ; 
and further (¢) that which is first in complete reality * 
is the cause of all things. In another sense, however, 
proximate causes are different; there are as many 
proximate causes as there are contvaries which are 
predicated neither as genera nor with a variety of 
meanings®; and further the particular material 
causes are different. 

Thus we have stated what the principles of sensible 
things are, and how many they are, and in what sense 
they are the same and in what sense different. 

VI. Since we have seen® that there are three There must 
kinds of substance, two of which are natural and ula 
one immutable, we must now discuss the last named *ubstance. 
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20 elvar. def apa elvar dpyny rovadrqy is y otola 
evépyeta., ert Tolvuy Tavras bet Tas ovotas elvar 
dvev vans’ atdious yap Set, elmep ye wal dAdo TH 


on 


an 27 4” , > s . 
aidiov. evépyea* apa. Katrot dropia: dSoxet 
1 didtow rid] teva dldioy AP, 

2 tort AP Alexander, 8 gore HAD, 


4 évepyela ET. 





® Cf. Physics VIII. 1.-iii, 
> The argument seems to be: If we assume that time was 
enerated, it follows that before that there was no time; but 
the very term ‘‘ before "' implies time. The same applies to 
the destruction of time. 
- i 


a XI. xii. dn. 
4 These statements are per in Physics VIII. viii., ix. 
® As there is not, according to Aristotle ; of. I. vii. 4. 

7 Aristotle is now thinking not only of the prime mover 
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and show that there must be some substance which 
is eternal and immutable. Substances are the pri- 
mary reality, and if they are all perishable, every- 
thing is pershable. But motion cannot be either 
generated or destroyed, for it always existed «; 
nor can time, because there can be no priority or 
posteriority if there is no time.’ Hence as time » 
1s continuous, so too is motion: for time is either 
identical with motion or an affection of it.¢ But 
there is no continuous motion except that which is 
spatial, and of spatial motion only that which is 
circular.¢ 

But even if we are to suppose that there is some- pho panne 
thing which is kinetic and productive although it pon amt 
does not actually move or produce, there will not and its 
necessarily be motion; for that which has a poten- [Pri 
tiality may not aciualize it. Thus it will not help 3 
matters if we posit eternal substances, as do the acuuey. 
exponents of the ’orms, unless there is in them some 
principle which can cause change,” And even this 
is not enough, nor is it enough if there is another 
substance besides the Forms; for unless it actually 
functions there will not be motion. And it will 4 
still not be enough even if it does function, if its 
essence is potentiality ; for there will not be eternal 
motion, since that which exists potentially may 
not exist. Therefore there must be a principle of 
this kind whose essence is actuality. Furthermore 
these substances’ must he immaterial; for they 
must be eternal if anything is. Therefore they are 
actuality. 

There is a difficulty, however; for it seems that 5 


(God or Mind) but also of the movers of the celestial spheres. 
Cf. ch, viii. 14. 
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® Of. Hesiod, Works and Days 17, Theogony 116 sgq. 


b a ch, ii, 3, 

i if. 1. iv. 12, De Caelo 300 b 8, and see Burnet, Z.G.P. 
§ 178. 

2 Cf. Timaeus 30 a, and § 8 below. 

* Aristotle refers to Plato’s rather inconsistent account in 
Timaeus 30-34, 
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everything which actually functious has a potentiality, 1th 
whereas not everythmg which has a potentiality “eM iit’, 
actually functions; so that potentiality is prior, i puor to’ 
But if this is so, there need be no reality; for Mey This 
everything may be capable of existing, but not yet the 
existent. Yet if we accept the statements of the 6 
cosmologists who generate everything from Night,¢ onivere 
or the doctrine of the physicists that “ all things (uot he 
were together,’ we have the same impossibility ; 

for how can there be motion if there is no actual 

cause ? Wood will not move itself—carpentry 

must act upon it; nor will the menses or the earth 

move themselves—the seeds must act upon the 

earth, and the semen on the menses. Hence 7 
some, é.g. Leucippus® and Plato,4 posit an eternal 
actuality, for they say that there is always motion ; 

but why there is, and what it is, they do not say; 

nor, if 1t moves in this or that particular way, what 

the cause is. For nothing is moved at haphazard, 

but in every case there must be some reason present ; 

as in point of fact things are moved in one way by 
nature, and in another by force or mind or some other 

agent. And further, what kind of motion is primary ? 

For this is an extremely important point. Again, 8 
Plato at lcast cannot even explain what it is that he 
sometimes thinks to be the source of motion, 1.e., 

that which moves itself; for according to him the 

soul is posterior to motion and coeval with the 
sensible universe. Now to suppose that potentiality 

is prior to actuality is in one sense right and in 
another wrong ; we have explained / the distinction. 

But that actuality is prior is testified by Anaxagoras 9 
(since mind is actuality), and by Empedocles with 


? The reference is probably to § 5 above, but ef. IX. viii. 
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@ «at punctis notatum in A», om. Bessarion, Aldine. 
$ xwobv ci. Ross: rolyur. 





® The sphere of the fixed stars, viii. 9; of, De Gen, et Corr, 
386 a 23 sqq. 

> The sun, which has its own yearly orbit in the ecliptic, 
and a daily rotation round the earth, which is explained 
most economically with reference to the rotation of the 
sphere of the fixed stars. Cf. ch. v. 3 n., De Gan, ef Corr, 
loo. cit. 

© Ch. vi. 6, @ Ch, ii. 2, 3, 
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his theory of Love and Strife, and by those who 
hold that motion is eternal, e.g. Leucippus, 

Therefore Chaos or Night did not endure for an ‘the theory 
unlimited time, but the same things have always (400! 
existed, either passing through a cycle or in accord- all the facts 
ance with some other piinciple—that is, if actuality 
is prior to potentiality. Now if there is a regular 10 
cycle, there must be something* which remains 
always active in the same way; but if there is to 
be generation and destruction, there must be some- 
thing else ® which is always active in two different 
ways. Therefore this must be active in one way 
independently, and in the other in virtue of some- 
thing else, i.e. either of some third active principle 
or of the first. It must, then, be in virtue of the 11 
first; for this is in turn the cause both of the third 
and of the second, Therefore the first is preferable, 
since it was the cause of perpetual regular motion, 
and something else was the cause of variety; and 
obviously both together make up the cause of per- 
petual variety. Now this is just what actually 
characterizes motions ; therefore why need we seek 
any further principles ? 

VIL. Since (a) this is a possible explanation, and ‘The aternal 
(6) if it is not true, we shall have to regard everything fi inter- 
as coming from “ Night ’¢ and “all things together © most sphere 
and ‘ not-being,”? these difficulties may be con- paelenal. 
sidered to be solved. There is something which bume 
is eternally moved with an unceasing motion, an 
that circular motion. This is evident not merely 
in theory, but in fact. Therefore the “ ultimate 
heaven ” must be eternal. Then there is also some- 
thing which moves it. And since that which is 2 
moved while it moves is intermediate, there is some- 
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om. cet, 


3 Ross: xewoundvy AMET : xwovuevov A et fort. Alexander, 
4 Bonitz, ' 





® This shows that desire xn general (of which appetite and 
wl ae irrational and rational aspects) has as its object 
the good, 

> Aristotle himself recognizes two series, lists or columns 
of contraries, similar to those of the Pythagoreans (I. v. 6), 
One, the positive, contains being, unity, substance, etc.; the 
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1 4 ex Alexandro Ross: «al codd., incl. Bonitz. 


2 rauryy AD, 8 4’ ci, Bonitz: 6 codd., secl. Bonita. 
4 Hdovh 4} yp. E Alexander Themistius Aldine: 4 ov} 
by. ‘ 





9 Proved in Physics VIII. vii. 

> Tbid. ch. 1x. 

¢ The argument is: X (the prime mover), since it imparts 
the primary motion, cannot be liable to motion (or change) 
of any kind. Therefore it exists of necessity, and must be 
good (of. V.v.6); and it is qua good, i.e., the object of desire, 
that X i at a first principle. 


a 
| Vv 
e ie the relation of pleasure to actuality or activity see 
Bth, Nie. X. iv. 
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of ‘‘ the heaven” is primary locomotion, then in so 
far as‘‘ the heaven” is moved, in this respect at least 
it is possible for it to be otherwise ; ze, in respect 
of place, even if not of substantiality. But since 
there is something—X—which moves while being 
itself unmoved, existing actually, KX cannot be 
otherwise in any respect. For the primary kind of 6 
change is locomotion,? and of locomotion circular 
locomotion #; and this is the motion which X induces. 
Thus X is necessarily existent ; and gua necessary 
it is good, and is in this sense a first principle.¢ Tor 
the necessary has all these meanings: that which 
is by constraint because it is contrary to impulse ; 
and that without which excellence is impossible ; 
and that which cannot be otherwise, but is absolutely 
necessary.? 

Such, then, is the first principle upon which depend The divine 
the sensible universe and the world of nature. And 7 
its life is like the best which we temporarily enjoy. lif of the 
It must be in that state always (which for us is im- ae 
possible), since its actuality is also pleasure.’ (And whlch te 
for this reason waking, sensation and thinking are bhinking 
most pleasant, and hopes and memories are pleasant [hwelit 
because ofthem.) Now thinking in itself is concerned ‘ 
with that which is in itself best, and thinking in the 
highest sense with that which is in the highest sense 
best.f And thought thinks itself through participation 8 
in the object of thought; for it becomes an object 
of thought by the act of apprehension and thinking, 
so that thought and the object of thought are the 
same, because that which is receptive of the object 


? Since the prime mover is pure actuality, and has or 
rather is the highest form of life, Aristotle identifies it with 
the highest activity—~pure thinking. 
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1 éxelvoy p&ddov rofro ex Alexandro Ross: éxcivo w&ddov 
rovrov codd. 

2 dt Bekker: wdt db A, 

8 §; Themistius, ci. Bonitz: 62 codd. 





4 Tn actualization the subject and object of thought (like 
those of perception, De Anima III. ii.) are identical. 
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of thought, i.e. essence, is thought. And it actually 
functions when it possesses this object.¢ Hence it 
is actuality rather than potentiality that is held to 
be the divine possession of rational thought, and its 
active contemplation is that which is most pleasant 
and best. If, then, the happiness which God always 
enjoys is as grcat as that which we enjoy some- 
times, it is marvellous; and if it is greater, this is 
still more marvellous. Nevertheless it is so. More- 
over, life belongs to God. For the actuality of 
thought is life, and God is that actuality ; and the 
essential actuality of God is life most good and 
eternal. We hold, then, that God is a living being, 
eternal, most good; and therefore life and a con- 
tinuous eternal existence belong to God; for that 
is what God is, 

Those who suppose, as do the Pythagoreans and 
Speusippus,” that perfect beauty and goodness do 
not exist in the beginning (on the ground that where- 
as the first beginnings of plants and animals are 
causes, it is in the products of these that beauty and 
perfection are found) are mistaken in their views, 
For seed comes from prior creatures which are perfect, 
and that which is first is not the seed but the perfect 
creature. LE.g., one might say that prior to the seed 
is the man—not he who is produced from the seed, 
but another man from whom the seed comes.° 

Thus it is evident from the foregoing account that 
there is some substance which is eternal and immovy- 
able and separate from sensible things ; and it has 
also been shown that this substance can have no 
magnitude, but is impartible and indivisible (for it 


® The view is referred to again in ch, x. 6, XIV. iv, 2, 3, 
ve 1 © Of. IX. viii, 4, 5, 
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A \ ay , 2g 8 wv ra 
yap tov dmewpov xpévov, oddev _ EXEL Suva 
ameipov terrepacpevov' ene Se mév péyeos 7 
dmeipov 7) merepacpevov, memepacpevoy pev bid 
totro ove av éyou péyeBos, amreipov 8° drt Gdws 
otk éorw ovdev deipov jieyeBos)* dAAd poy Kal 
ort amabes Kal dvaddolewrov: aoa. yap at dAda 
Kunoeis, vorepat Tijs Kar TOmrov. Tatra pev ovy 
SqAa Sidr tobrov eyes Tov Tpomov. 

OTL I[drepov dé piav ferdov tiv rovadrny 
ovalav % mAeious, Kal méoas, dei py AavOdvew, 
GNAG pepvyobar Kal Tas THY dAAwY aroddces, br 
qept mAyBous oddev clpy}xacw 6 Tt Kal oades 
elmreiy. y pev yap mepi Tag iddas dad Anybes ovde- 
piav exet oxepw idiav: apiBuods yap A€youat Tas 
idéas ot Aéyovres ideas, qept dé Tv dpibuciv 
dre per ws Tepl daretpey Aéyovow, ore be cis 
pexpe Ths dexddos ciptopeveny" Be py 8° atriav 
Tocobrov TO mAHOos tév dpibucdy, ovdev Aéyeran 
pera, amovdas adrodenrixis. nyiv 8 éx rv uo 
KeyLeveny Kaul Stcupuopeveny Aetéov. ‘H pev yap 
dp) kat TO mp&rov ray byw dcivn tov kal Kal? 
atro Kal Kare oupBeBnxds, Kwody 5¢€ Ty mparny 
diBvov Kal biav Kino. érrel be TO} _Kwovpevoy 
dvdyien tad Twos cwelobat, aul To mpdrov kwodv 
ductonrov elvor Kab? ar, eat THY diBtoy Kimow 
bard didiou rewetoban Kal id piav bd’ eves, dpdy ye 
de mapa THY Tod Tavrés Thy andy dopdv, iv 





© Of, Physics 266 a 24-b 6,. 

" Ibid, WL v. 

° Cf. XU. viii. 17,20. This was a Pythagorean survival, 
ef. Vol. L. Introd. xvi. 

4 i,¢., the (apparent) diurnal revolution of the heavens. 
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causes motion for infinite time, and nothing finite 
has an infimte potentiality’; and therefore since 
every magnitude is either finite or infinite, it cannot 
have finite magnitude, and it cannot have infinite 13 
magnitude because there is no such thing at all *); 
and moreover that it is impassive and unalterable ; 
for all the other kinds of motion are posterior to 
spatial motion. Thus it is clear why this substance 
has these attributes. 

VIII. We must not disregard the question whethey The number 
we should hold that there is one substance of this twine" 
kind or more than one, and if more than one, how P™Meples. 
many ; we must review the pronouncements of other 
thinkers and show that with regard to the number 
of the substances they have said nothing that can 
be clearly stated. ‘The theory of the Ideas contains 2 
no peculiar treatment of the question; for the ex- 
ponents of the theory call the Ideas numbers, and 
speak of the numbers now as though they were 
unlimited and now as though they were limited by 
the number 10°; but as for why there should be just 
so many numbers, there is no explanation given with 
demonstrative accuracy. We, however, must discuss 3 
the question on the basis of the assumptions and 
distinctions which we have already made. 

The first principle and primary reality is immovable, The motions 
both essentially and accidentally, but it excites the heavenly 
primary form of motion, which is one and eternal, "Pr 
Now since that which is moved must be moved by 4 
something, and the prime mover must be essentially suppose a 
immovable, and eternal motion must be excited by Bmallty of 
something eternal, and one motion by some one movers. 
thing ; and since we can see that besides the simple 
spatial motion of the universe 4 (which we hold to be 
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1073 a 

40 Kuvely dapev Hy mparray odaiay Kat axivyrov, 
adAas dhopas ovcas Tas TOY mAayrrwy aidiovs 
(didiov yap Kal doratov 76 KUKAW o@pa’ déberKrat 
8 ev rols fuowois mepl rovrwy), avdyen Kal rov- 
Trav éxdoryy rv dopdv ta’ dcwirou Te Kwetobar 
Kal?’ adriv' Kal didlov obcias. 4 Te yap ra&v d- 
a orpwy pias didios odoia Tis odca, Kal 7d Kiwobv 
did.ov Kaul mporepov Too KWOULEVOD, Kal 70 apd- 
Tepov odaias odatay dvayraiov elvas. pavepov 
rolvuy Ort Tocavras obatas dvayratov elvan THY Te 
dvow aidiovs wat GxiwwyTOUS xa? atrds Kal dvev 
1073 b peyébous, Sud. oP elpnuevny airiay mparepov. “Ore 
bev odv elolv ovotar, rout rovrwy Tis? mpwTn Kal 
deurépa Kar, Ty abray raéw rats popais Tov 
dorpwy, pavepov. 7d 8€ mAROOS 80 Tay hopay 
ek ris otKecordrns purocogia® Tov Hadnporrucdy 
5 emorndy Set oxoTrely, ek Tijs dorporoyias: airy 
yap mept odaias ace THS pev aidiov dé movetrau 
TH Bewpiar, ai o at mept obdepuds odotas, 
olov 7 TE mrept Tovs dpiBods Kat THY yewperpiar. 
OTe pev odv melous Tay pepoperuy at popai, 
pavepov Tois Kal petplos Hepevous: metous yap 
10 exaoTov peperat pds Tov mavenpevan dorpov. 
maa 8 adras ruyyavovaw obo, viv pev juts 
& A€youss rav pabnuarccay Tues evvolas xdpw 
Adyopev, Orws f Te TH Scavoia wAHGos cbpropevov 
1 airiv E Alexander: aird AJ yp. Alexander, Simplicius. 


8 ms Alexander (?), Christ: ris codd. 
2 groooplg Alexander, Themistius, Bonitz: ¢irocodlas 


codd. 





9 Physics VILLI, viii. ix., De Caela I, ii, IL. iti-viii, 
® Ch, vii. 12, 18. 
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excited by the primary immovable substance) there 
are other spatial motions—those of the planets— 
which are eternal (because a body which moves in a 
circle is eternal and is never at rest—this has been 
proved in our physical treatises *) ; then each of these 
spatial motions must also be excited by a substance 
which is essentially immovable and eternal. For 5 
the nature of the heavenly bodies is eternal, being 
a kind of substance ; and that which moves is eternal 
and prior to the moved; and that which is prior to 
a substance must be a substance. It is therefore 
clear that there must be an equal number of sub- 
stances, in nature eternal, essentially immovable, 
and without magnitude; for the reason already 
stated.? 

Thus it is clear that the movers are substances, 6 
and that one of them is first and another second and The number 
so on in the same order as the spatial motions of the OU 
heavenly bodies. As regards the number of these7 
motions, we have now reached a question which must *%4 of the 
be investigated by the aid of that branch of mathe- wiich ovcite 
matical science which is most akin to philosophy, tedeeder” 
ze, astronomy ; for this has as its object a substance by tatro- 
which is sensible but eternal, whereas the other . 
mathematical sciences, eg. arithmetic and geo- 
metry, do not deal with any substance. That there 
are more spatial motions than there are bodies which 
move in space is obvious to those who have even a 
moderate grasp of the subject, since each of the non- 
fixed stars has more than one spatial motion. As 8 
to how many these spatial motions actually are we 
shall now, to give some idea of the subject, quote 
what some of the mathematicians say, in order that 
there may be some definite number for the mind to 
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1078 b e ms N n ‘ 4 \ « ’ ‘ 
droAaPeiv: 76 dé Aowrdv ta prev Cyrodvras adtods 
Sef, 7a 8é cuvPavopevovs mapa Tav Lyrovvrwy, 

dv te daivytas wapa ta viv elpyyéva rots raira 
mpaypatevopevois, pidreiv pev audoréepovs, metbe- 
abas Se Tots ducpiBeorépors. EvSo£0s. peev ody 

jAlov Kal ceArjvns éxcarépou THY dopdv év Tpraly 
eriber’ elvan odaipais, dy Tip pev mpworny TP rip 
drhavav dopey elvat, my de Bevrépay Kara roy 

20 6d, prdowy Trav Cadiav, Ty dé Tpirny Kara Toy 
Acho€wpevov év TH wAdrEr Tov Cepdieon év peilovr 
de mdree Aehofdobar Kal? dv % odin peperat 
ie Kal” av 6 Wuwos. tov Se maveevay di dorpay év 
rértapow éxdoTov apaipais, Kal rovtwy dé rH 

25 [LEV mparny Kal Sevrépav ry adriy elvau éxetvats 
(tiv re yap Tov dirhavaiy THY dmdoas pépovoay 
elvat, kal Ty bao radry reraypevyy Kal Kara, Tov 
dca péowy TOY Cqdicov Ty popay exovoay Kou 
dracday elvar), Ths dé tpirys amdvrwyv rods mddous 
év rq) dud wéoewv Tov CwBteov elvar, ris dé Terdp- 

90 79s Thy popav Kara TOV Acho§wpiévov T™pos Tov 
pecov TaUTyS: elvan d€ THs Tpirys opaipas Tovs 
moAous rev pev adAwy iBious, Tovs dé THs “Adpo- 
Sirns Kal Tod ‘Epyood rovs avrous. KaAurros 
be Thy prev Ocow rdv odaipav riv adbriy éridero 


1 ravrny rece. 





* Of Cnidus (circa 408-355 3.c.). He was a pupil of Plato, 
and a distinguished mathematician. 

* For a full discussion of the theories of Eudoxus and 
Callippus see Dreyer, Planetary Systems 87-114; Heath, 
Aristarchus of Samos 190-224, 

¢ Not identical with that of the fixed stars, hut having the 
same motion. 
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grasp; but for the rest we must partly investigate 
for ourselves and partly learn from other investigators, 
and if those who apply themselves to these matters 
come to some conclusion which clashes with what we 
have just stated, we must appreciate both views, but 
follow the more accurate. 

Endoxus* held that the motion of the sun and 9 
moon involves in either case three spheres,’ of which Thu theory 
the outermost is that of the fixed stars,¢ the second yon 
revolves in the circle which bisects the zodiac? and smeres 

A 5 Fi . ie A accordimy to 

the third revolves in a circle which is inclined across @) Endowns, 
the breadth of the zodiac *; but the circle in which 
the moon moves is inclined at a greater angle than 
that in which the sun moves. And he held that the 
motion of the planets involved in each case four 
spheres ; and that of these the first and second are 
the same ? as before (for the sphere of the fixed stars 
is that which carries round all the other spheres, and 
the sphere next in order, which has its motion in the 
cirele which bisects the zodiac, is common to all the 
planets) ; the third sphere of all the planets has its 
poles in the circle which bisects the zodiac ;_and the 
fourth sphere moves in the circle inclined to the 
equator of the third. In the case of the third sphere, 
while the other planets have their own peculiar poles, 
those of Venus and Mercury are the same. 

Callippus ’ assumed the same arrangement of the 11 


fa 


0 


4 i,¢., revolves with its equator in the ecliptic, 

¢ i.e, has the plane of its equator inclined to the plane of 
the ecliptic. This sphere carries the sun (or moon) fixed to a 
point in its equator. 

1 Not the same, but having the same motion. 

9 Of Cyzicus (fl. 830 n.c.), Sxmplicius says (403. 5-8) that 
he corrected and elaborated Eudoxus’s theory with Aristotte’s 
help while on a visit to him at Athens. 
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1078 b + | fd a > Fal > : \ ¥ A 
ee. Toor’ €ore Tay amoornudrey THY THEW, 70 


wi bé 7h Bos T@® pev rot Avs Kal TO Tob Kpévov 70 
avTo exciv “daediSov, 7 8 HAlw Kat rH oehivy 
&vo dero ert mpoaberéas elvas ofaipas, Ta paivd- 
preva eb préAder Tis drrodcicew, Tots 5é Aourois ray 
mAavytoy éxdory play. ’Avayxatoy dé, ef péA- 
40742 Aovot ourrefeica, maa Ta pawouera amodwcel, 
Kal’ exacrov Tay mAavapeveo € érépas ogalpas pea. 
eAdrrovas elvas Tas dvehurrovoas Kat els TO airs 
droxabiardoas Th Béoes Tay mpasrny ogaipay del 

5 TOO drroxdre reraypevou dotpou: ovTw yap pdvws 
evdéxerar re Tov havnrav popav dravra mrouel- 
ofa. émel obp ev als Hey adrd péperat opatpars ai 
pev dura at 8€ mévre Kat elkooty etow, TouTu 8e 
peovas ov bef dveAry Biv év als +d Karwrdres 
reraypevoy péperar, at wey tas Tay mpwrwv dvo 
0 dvehirrovoat e& eoovran, ai dé Tag Tov dorepov 
TETTApwV Exkaidera, 6 6 8é amacdy dpiByds Tov TE 
pepovody ral roy dvedurrovadiv TavTas TEVTAKOY 
va. re Kal wévre. €f & TH celnvn TE Kal 7 iri 
it) mpoortBetn Tis ds elroy Kuioels, at Taoat 
opaipar é €oovrat enrda® Te Kal TecoupdKovra. To 
15 yey ody m)ibos Tay oparpaiv é éorw Togobrov, Ware 
Kat ras otalas Kat Tas apyas Tas axuwrjrous [eal 
Tas alodyras|® tocavras etAoyov drodafety- 7d 
yap dvaykaioy adeicOw Trois iayvporépars Adyew. 

2 pov kai reo cedrvns rece, 2 gvvéa cl. Sosigenes. 
® om, Alexander, secl. Goebel, 





¢ Aristotle is trying to establish a mechanical relation 
between the spheres, which Eudoxus and Callippus did not 
attempt to do. » The moon. o In § 11. 

@ Wither Aristotle has made a slip in his calculations, or 
we should read evéa (Sosigenes) for érré; this would give 
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spheres as did Eudoxus (that is, with respect to the @ Cal- 
order of their intervals), but as regards their number, 7!" 
whereas he assigned to Jupiter and Saturn the same 
number of spheres as Eudoxus, he considered that 

two further spheres should be added both for the 

sun and for the moon, if the phenomena are to be 
accounted for, and one for each of the other planets. 

But if all the spheres in combination are to account 12 
for the phenomena, there must be for each of the Aristotle, 
other planets other spheres, one less in number than 
those already mentioned, which counteract these and 
restore to the same position the first sphere of the 
star which in each case is next in order below.? In 
this way only can the combination of forces produce 
the motion of the planets. Therefore since the forces 13 
by which the planets themselves are moved are 8 
for Jupiter and Saturn, and 25 for the others, and 
since of these the only ones which do not need to be 
counteracted are those by which the lowest planet? 
is moved, the counteracting spheres for the first two 
planets will be 6, and those of the remaining four will 
be 16; and the total number of spheres, both those 
which move the planets and those which counteract 
these, will be 55. If we do not invest the moon and 14 
the sun with the additional motions which we have 
mentioned,? there will be 47 (?) ¢ spheres in all. 

This, then, may be taken to be the number of the 
spheres; and thus it is reasonable to suppose that 
there are as many immovable substances and prin- 
ciples,°—the statement of logical necessity may be 
left to more competent thinkers. 


49, which appears to be the correct total, For alternative 
explanations of an error in calculation see Ross ad oo. 


* d,e., the movers of the spheres. 
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Ei 8 undeuiay oldv 7° elvar popav pr) ovvreivoucay 
mpos dotpou dopdv, ére 8¢ macay dvow kal macav 
ovatay aah Kat Kal? adriy rod dptorou rervyy- 
kutav rédos" elvar de? vopilew, ovdepia av ein mapa 
raitras érépa vous, dAAG Tobrov dvdyien Tov 
dpiuov elvar trav odoudv. etre yap eiolv erepar, 
Kivolev av ais tédos otca. dopds. dAd elvai ye 
dAX\as dopas ddvvarov mapa ras eipnudvas. Toiro 
8’ edAoyor éx trav depoudrvuw srodafeiv. ef yap 
nav To hépov roi depouevov xdpw méduxe Kal 
Popa madoa hepoyevov rivds eat, ovdenia copa 
airs dv evexa ein odd’ ddrAAns dop&s, adAAd radv 
dorpuy evexa, él yap éorau opa popas evera, 
Kal éxeivyy étépou derjoe ydpw elvas: war’ eretdy 
ody oldy re eis dreipov, Tedos eorat maons Popas 
Tav depopevwr re Oeiwy cwudrwy kara Tov od- 
pavov. 

"Ort Se els otpavds, davepdv. ef yap mAelovs 
odpavol warep dvOpwrror, gorar elder pia 4H zepl 
éxaorov apy), dpiOu@ dé ye modAdat. add’ Goa 
apiOuc modAd, vAnv éxer (els yap Adyos Kal 6 
atros troAAGy, ofov avOpdmov, LuKparns 8é els): 
To Se Ti Hv elvar ode exer vAnY TO mpdrov' &- 
reAéyera yap. &v dpa kal Adyw Kal apibu@ rd 
mperov kiwoby axivyrov bv: Kal TO Kwovpevov dpa 

1 réhos I’ yp. E Alexander (?) Bonitz: rédous codd. 





3 See previous note. 

> This paragraph seems to belong to an earlier period of 
Aristotle's thought, At any rate the argument that plurality 
involyes matter is inconsistent with the view that there are 
55 immaterial movers. 

° The definition or form 1s one and universal; it is the 
combination of form with matter that constitutes an indi- 
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If there can be no spatial motion which is not 1s 
conducive to the motion of a star, and if moreover The un- 
every entity and every substance which is impassive mune 
and has in itself attained to the highest good should (att trom 
be regarded as an end, then there can be no other Haeanist 
entity besides these,? and the number of the sub- he tqulin 
stances must be as we have said. Vor if there are the sphotes, 
other substances, they must move something, since 
they are the end of spatial motion. But there can be 16 
no other spatial motions besides those already men- 
tioned. This is a reasonable inference from a general 
consideration of spatial motion. For if everything 
which moves exists for the sake of that which is 
moved, and every motion for the sake of something 
which is moved, no motion can exist for the sake of 
itself or of some other motion, but all motions must 
exist for the sake of the stars. Vor if we are to 17 
suppose that one motion is for the sake of another, 
the latter too must be for the sake of something else ; 
and since the series cannot be infinite, the end of 
every motion must be one of the divine bodies which 
are moved through the heavens. 

It is evident that there is only one heaven.? For There ts 
if there is to be a plurality of heavens (as there is of Oy» or 
men), the principle of each must be one in kind but umverse. 
many in number. But all things which are many in 18 
number have matter (for one and the same definition 
apphes to many individuals, e.g. that of “man”; but 
Socrates is one“), but the primary essence has no 
matter, because it is complete reality. Therefore 
the prime mover, which is immovable, is one both in 
formula and in number ; and therefore so also is Lhat 


vidual. Thus a plurality of individuals 1s caused by the com- 
bination of the same form with different matter, 
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wma ae boa rake 
del Kal ovvexads’> els dpa odbpards novos.  Uapa- 
1074» Séb0Ta, S€ mapa THY apyaiwy cal mapmadaiwy ev 
pvbov oxypate katadeAeypeva toils torepoy drt 
Geol ré elow obrou Kal mepidyer TO Oeiov THY dAyv 
dow. Ta S€ Acura pvdKds Sy mpoojkrar apds 
ari mea tav moAAGv Kal mpds TH els Tods 
vdyous Kal Td auudepov xphaw: dv@pumocdels re 
yap rovTous Kal t&v dArkwy Cawy dpolous tit 
Adyouar, Kal ToUrous érepa axdrouba Kat mapary- 
ata tots elpypevous: dv el tis yewpioas atro AdBor 
pdvov To mpdrov, dt. Geodvs @ovto Tas mpdtas 

10 odatias elvar, Pelws av elpjobat vopioeter, Kat ard, 
70 elkos TOMS edpnuevns Els TO SuVarov éxdarns 
Kat Téxyns Kal drocodias Kat mddw Pbepouerwy 
Kat tavras Tas ddé€as exeivwy olov Aeipava repi- 
ceo@obar wéxpt Too viv. 7 ev odv mdrptos Sdéa 
Kat } Tapa THY mpditwr emi Tocobrov july davepa 

ovov. 

w JX. Ta b€ wept rov vodv eyes rivds dropias: 
Boxe? pev yap elvar ray dawvoudvwy Oevdraror, 
nas 8 éxwv towodros av ein, exer twas dvaxodlas. 
elre yap pndev voel, Ti dy etn Td ceuvdv; add’ eye 
domep av ein 6 Kabeddwv: eire voel, Tovrov & 
dAdo KUptov, od ydp €or. robro 6 éorw adrod 7 


1 guvex@s ev udvov EJ, 





® This statement is not literally true, The planets do not 
seem to have been associated with the gods of popular 
mythology until the fourth century n.c. (see Burnet, 1.G.P, 
p. 23 n.). But Aristotle’s general meaning seems to be that 
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which is eternally and continuously in motion. Theve- 
fore there is only one heaven 

A tradition has been handed down by the ancient 19 
thinkers of very early times, and bequeathed to tin avine 
posterity in the form of a myth, to the effect that slementin 
these heavenly bodies are gods,? and that the Divine pane 
pervades the whole of nature. The rest of their 99 
tradition has been added later in a mythological form wized sinco 
to influence the vulgar and as a constitutional and ee 
utilitarian expedient? ; they say that these gods are 
human in shape or are like certain other animals,? 
and make other statements consequent upon and 
similar to those which we have mentioned. Now if 9) 
we separate these statements and accept only the 
first, that they supposed the primary substances to 
be gods, we must regard it as an inspired saying ; 
and reflect that whereas every art and philosophy has 
probably been repeatedly developed to the utmost 
and has perished again, these beliefs of theirs have 
been preserved as a relic of former knowledge. To 
this extent only, then, are the views of our forefathers 
and of the earliest thinkers intelligible to us. 

TX. The subject of Mind involves certain diffi- Farther dis- 
culties. Mind is held to be of all phenomena the (Pht 
most supernatural ; but the question of how we must Tnbellixence, 
regard it if it is to be of this nature involves certain jst lo weil: 
difficulties. If Mind thinks nothing, where is its unklu. 
dignity ? It is in just the same state as a man who is 
asleep. If it thinks, but something else determines 
its thinking, then since that which is its essence is not 
the gods were identified with the primary natural forces ; 
and this is substantially true. 

» Of TL iii 1. 

° ag. the Egyptian deities,. Zoomorphism in Greek re- 
ligion is a doubtful quantity. 
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9 4.¢,, if its thinking is determined by something else, 
Mind is only a potentialily, and not (as described in ch. vii. 
1-9) the LY et actuality. 

> Cf. IX. viii. 18, 

° Tf Mind 1s a potentiality, since a potentiality is of con- 
traries, Mind may think that which 1s worst. 
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thinking but potentiality,? it cannot be the best 
reality ; because it derives its excellence from the act 
of thinking. Again, whether its essence is thought 2 
or thinking, what does it think ? It must think either 
itself or something else; and if something else, then 
it must think erther the same thing always, or different 
things at different times. Then does it make any 
difference, or not, whether it thinks that which is 
good or thinks at random? Surely it would be ¢ 
absurd for it to think about some subjects Clearly, 
then, it thinks that which is most divine and estimable, 
and doves not change ; for the change would be tor 
the worse, and anything of this kind would immedi- 
ately imply some sort of motion. Therefore if Mind 
is not thinking but a potentiality, (@) it is reasonable 
to suppose that the continuity of its thinking is 
laborious © ; (b) clearly there must be something else 
which is more excellent than Mind ; 2.¢. the object of 
thought ; for both thought and the act of thinking 
will belong even to the thinker of the worst thoughts.° 
Thercfore if this is to be avoided (as it is, since it is 
better not to see some things than to sce them), 
thinking cannot be the supreme good. Therefore 
Mind thinks itself, if it is that which is best ; and its 
thinking is a thinking of thinking. 

Yet it seems that knowledge and perception and Objections | 
opinion and understanding are always of something ae 
else, and only incidentally of themselves. And 5 
further, if to think is not the same as to be thought, in 
respect of which does goodness belong to thought? 
for the act of thinking and the object of thought have 
not the same cssence. The answer is that in some 
cases the knowledge is the objec, In the produc- 
tive sciences, if we disregard the matter, the sub- 
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1 + voounévy Alexander, Bonitz: rod vooupérou. 





@ i.e, beings composed of matter as well aa form, Such 
Natl are contrasted with the divine Mind, which is pure 
orm, 

> The meaning of this sentence 1s shown by the definition 
of Happiness in #th, Nie. 1098 a 16-20. Jt takes the human 
mind a lifetime of ¢he highest intellectual activity of which 
it is capable to attain to happiness; but the divine Mind is 
always happy. Cf. ch. vii. 9. 
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stance, 7¢. the essence, is the objeci; but in the 
speculative sciences the formula or the act. of think- 
img is the object. Therefore since thought and the 
object of thought ave not different in the case of 
things which contain no matter, they will be the 
same, and. the act of thinking will be one with the 
object of thought 

There still remains the question whether the object 6 
of thought is composite ; for if so, thought would 
change in passing from one part of the whole to 
another. The answer is that everything which con- 
tains no matter is indivisible. Just as the human 
mind, or rather the mind of composite beings," is 
in a certain space of time” (for it does not possess 
the good at this or at that moment, but in the course 
of a certain whole period it attains to the supreme 
good, which is other than itself), so is absolute self 
thought throughout alt eternity. 

X. We must also consider in which sense the nature The gout 
of the universe contains the good or the supreme isa naa 
good; whether as something separate and inde- substanee 
pendent, or as the orderly arrangement of its parts. onder of thin 
Probably in both senses, as an army does; for the 2 
efficiency of an army consists partly m the order universe. 
and partly in the general ; but chiefly in the latter, 
because he does not depend upon the order, but the 
order depends upon him. All things, both fishes 
and birds and plants, are ordered together in some 
way, but not in the same way; and the system is 
not such that there is no relation between one thing 
and another ; there is a definite connexion. Every- 3 
thing is ordered tagether to one end; but the 
arrangement is hke that in a household, where the 
free persons have the least liberty to act at random, 
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« The free persons correspond to the heavenly bodies, 
whose movements are fixed by necessity ; the servile class to 
human beings. Each class acts in accordance with its nature, 
a principle which ‘ produces obedience to duty in the higher 
creatures, caprice in the lower ”’ (Ross). 

> Because there is an eternal substance, which is not de~ 
rived from contraries aes vi. 1). 

¢ Things are derived from a substrate as well (ch, ii. 1). 
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and have all or most of their actions preordained 
for them, whereas the slaves and animals have little 
common responsibility and act for the most part at 
random ; for the nature of cach class is a principle 
such as we have described. I mean, for example, 4 
that everything must at least come to dissolution; 
and similarly there are other respects in which 
everything contributes to the good of the whole. 

We must not fail to observe how many impossi- Diflienlves 
bilities and absurdities are involved by other theories, '", 0% 
and what views the more enlightened thinkers hold, ()Patonsts 
and what views entail the fewest diftienlties, AL 4 
thinkers maintain that all things come from con- and Pyth- 
traries ; but they are wrong both in saying “ all 
things ’’® and in saying that they come from con- 
traries.© nor do they explain how things in which the 
contrarics really are present come from the con- 
traries ; for the contraries cannot act upon each 
other, For us, however, this problem is  satis- 
factorily solved by the fact that there is a third 
factor. Other thinkers make one of the two con- 
traries matter; e.g., this is done by those” who 
make the Unequal matter for the Equal, or the Many 
matter for the One. But this also is disposed of in 6 
the same way ; for the one matter of two contrarics 
is contrary to nothing. Further, on thew view 
everything except Unity itself will partake of evil ; 
for ‘‘ the Bad’”’® is itself one of the elements. The 
other school’ does not even regard the Good and 
the Bad as principles ; yet the Good is in the truest 
sense a principle in all things. The former school is 


4 See on XIV, 1. be 
* The “ Bad’ was identified with the unequal; ef. I. vi. 10. 
? See ch, vii, 10. 
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® Gre] ere fort. Themistius, ci. Bonrtz (uel fora), Ross. 
3 Christ. 


° CFI. iv. 3. » Fr. 17 (Diels), 18-20. ° Of. IX, ix. 3, 

4 Motion presupposes a final cause, which was not what 
Anaxagoras meant by “ Mind.” Cf. I. vii. 5. 

* Aristotle identifies the ee cause, in a sense, with 
the final cause, Cf. VII. ix. 3. 

7 In I. vi. 10 Aristotle describes Anaxagoras as recogniz- 
ing contrary principles of good and evil, Moreover, on 
Aristotle’s own showing, evil cannot be a principle (IX. ix. 3), 
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right in holding thai the Good is a principle, but 
they do not explain how it is a principle—whcether 
as an end or as a moving cause or as form. 

Empedocles’ theory is also absurd, for he identifies 7 
the Good with Love.? This is a principle both as (1) Hmpe- 
causing motion (since it combines) and as matter "ul 
(since it is part of the mixture).? Now even if it so 
happens that the same thing is a principle both as 
matter and as causing motion, still the essence of the 
two principles is not the same. In which respect. 
then, is Love a principle? And it is also absurd 
that Strife should be imperishable; strife is the 
very essence of evil.’ 

Anaxagoras makes the Good a principle as causing 8 
motion ; for Mind moves things, but moves them () Anav- 
for sume end, and therefore there must be some “#""> 
other Good “—unless it is as we say ; for on our view 
the art of medicine is in a sense health. It is 
absurd also not to provide a contrary for the Good, 
ie. for Mind.’ But all Lhose who recognize the 
contraries fail to make use of the contraries, unless Gener! 
we systematize their theories, And none of them 9 
explains why some things are perishable and others Hae toh 
imperishable ; for they make all existing things then 
come from the same first principles.? Again, some” 
make existing things come from not-being, while 
others,‘ to avoid this necessity, make all things 
one. Again, no one explains why there must always 
be generation, and what the cause of generation is. 

Moreover, those who posit two principles must 10 
admit another superior principle? and so must the 
exponents of the Forms; for what made or makes 


v Of, III. iv. 11-20, » Of. eh. ii. 2, 3. 
+ The Eleatics. Cf. Iv. 10-18.  / i, an efficient cause. 
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* If there is nothing but what is sensible or potential, 
there can be no prime mover (which is actuality) to excite 
motion in the universe, and no teleology in causation. For 
the cosmologists on causation see ITI. iii. 11-18. 

» By assuming an eternal actual mover (ch. yi. 4). 
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particulars participate in the Forms? And on all 
other views it follows necessarily that there must 
be something which is contrary to Wisdom or supreme 
knowledge, but on ours it does not. For there is no 
contrary to that which is primary, since all contraries 
involve matter, and that which has matter exists 
potentially ; and the ignorance which is contrary 
to Wisdom. would tend towards the contrary of the 
object of Wisdom ; but that which is primary has 
no contrary. 

Further, if there is to be nothing else besides 
sensible things, there will be no first principle, no 
order, no generation, and no celestial motions, but 
every principle will be based upon another,* as in 
the accounts of all the cosmologists and physicists. 
And if the Forms or numbers are to exist, they will 
be causes of nothing ; or if not of nothing, at least 
not of motion. 

Further, how can extension, 7.e, a continuum, be 
produced from that which is unextended ? Number 
cannot, either as a moving or as a formal cause, 
produce a continuum. Moreover, no contrary can 
be essentially productive and kinetic, for then it 
would be possible for it not to exist; and further, 
the act of production would in any case be posterior 
to the potentiality. Therefore the world of reality 
is not eternal. But there are real objects which are 
eternal. Therefore one of these premissus must be 
rejected. We have described how this may be 
done.? 

Further, in virtue of what the numbers, or soul 
and. body, or in general the form and the object, are 
one, no one attempts to explain; nor is it possible 
to do so except on our theory, that it is the moving 
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@ Of, VILL vi. 
» Speusippus and his followers; cf. VIT. ii, 4, XIV, iii. 8. 
° Homer, [liad ii. 204, 
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cause that makes them one.* As for those ® who main- 14 
tain that mathematical number is the primary reality, 
and so go on generating one substance after another 
and finding different principles for each one, they 
make the substance of the universe incoherent 
(for one substance in no way affects another by its 
existence or non-existence) and give us a great 
many governing principles. But the world must not 
be governed badly : 


The rule of many is not good; let one he the ruler.¢ 
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4 The reference is presumabl ete Physics I, 
> In Books VIL.- 
* This was the orthodox Eptoubt s view 3 of I. vie 4 
4 Xenocrates and his followers. 
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It We have already explained what the substance poon xut 
of sensible things is, dealing in our treatise on Marae. 
physics * with the material substrate, and subse- eanciy, 
quently with substance as actuality. Now since 2 
we are inquiring whether there is or is not some tonas vw 
immutable and eternal substance besides sensible Vue") 
substances, and if there is, what it is, we niust first divensang 


examine the statements of other thinkers, so that Q7m viens 
if they have been mistaken in any respect, we may se0+ibly 
not be liable to the same mistakes; and if there is “™t#""" 
any view which is common to them and us, we may 
not feel any private self-irritation on this score, 
For we must be content if we state some points 
better than they have done, and others no worse. 

There are two views on this subject. Some say 3 
that mathematical objects, z.e. numbers and lines, 
etc.,, are substances; and others again that the 
Ideas are substances. Now since some ° recognize 4 
these as two classes—the Ideas and the mathematical 
numbers—and others @ regard both as having one 
nature, and yet others * hold that only the mathe- 
matical substances are substances, we must first 
consider the mathematical objects. without imputing 
to them any other characteristie—e.g. by asking 
whether they are really Ideas or not, or whether 


« The Pythagoreans and Speusippus. 
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4 CF, TIT. i, 93-80. 
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they are principles and substances of existing Unings 
or not—and snerely inquire whether as mathematical 
objects Lhey exist or not, and if Lbey du, in what 
sense; then after this we must separately consider 
the Ideas themselves, simply and in so far as the 
accepted procedure requires ; for most. of the argu- 
ments have been made familiar already by the 
criticisms of other thinkers. And further, the greater 
part of our discussion must bear directly upon this 
second question—viz. when we are considering 
whether the substances and first principles of existing 
things are numbers and Sdeas; for after we have 
dealt with the Ideas there remains this third question. 
Now if the objects of mathematics exist, they ¢ 
must be cither in scnsible things, as some hold 5 rhe object 
or separate from them (there are some also who of mathe. 
hold this view); or if they are neither the one nor 
the other, either they do not exist at all, or they 
exis in some ather way. Thus the point which 
we shall have to discuss 1s concerned not with their 
xistence, but with the mode of their existence. 
bisa That the objects of mathematics cannot be muy arent 
in sensible things, and that moreover the theory fae 
that they are is a fabrication, has been observed - 
already in our discussion of difficulties *—the reasons 
being (a) that two solids cannot occupy the same 
space, and (6) that on this same theory all other 
potentialities and characteristics would exist in 
sensible things, and none of them would exist 
separately. This, then, has been already stated ; 
but in addition to this il is clearly impossible on this 
theory for any body to be divided. Tor it must be 
divided in a plane, and the planc in a linc, and the 
line at a point; and therefore if the point is imdi- 
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visible, so is the line, and sa on. For what difference 
does it make whether entities of this kind are sensible 
objects. or while not being the objects themselves, 
are yet present in them?) the consequence will be 
the same, for cither they must be divided when the 
sensible objects are divided, or cle not even the 
sensible objects can be divided. 

Nor again can entities of this kind exist separately. 
For if besides sensible solids there are to be other 
solids which are separate from them and prior to 
sensible solids. clearly besides sensible planes there 
must he other separate plancs, and so too with 
points and lines; for the same argument applies. 
And if these exist, again besides the planes, lines 
and points of the mathematical solid, there must be 
others which are separate ; for the incompasite is 
prior to the composite, and af prior to sensible bodies 
there are other non-sensible bodies. then by the 
same argument the planes which exist independently 
must be prior to those which are present in the im- 
movable solids. Therefore there will be planes and 
lines distinct from those which coexist with the 
separately-existent sohds; for the latter coexist 
with the mathematieal solids, but the former are 
prior to the mathematical solids. Again, in these 
planes there will be lines, and by the same argument 
there must be other lines prior to these ; and prior 
to the points which are in the priov jines there must 
be other points, although there will be no other 
points prior to these. Now the accumulation be- 
comes absurd; because whereas we gel only one 
class of solids besides sensible solids, we get three 
classes of planes besides sensible planes—those 
which exist separately from sensible planes, those 
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which exist in the mathematical solids, and those 
which exist separalely from these in the mathe- 
matical solids—four classes of lines, and five of points ; 
with which of these, then, will the mathematical 8 
sciences deal? Not, surely, with the planos, lines 
and points in the immovable solid: for knowledge 
1s always concerned with that which is prier. And 
the same argument applies lo nwubers; for there 
will be other units besides each class of points, 
and besides each class of existing things. first the 
sensible und then the intelligible: so that there 
will be an infinite number of kinds of muathematical 
numbers, 

Again, there are the problems which we cnumer- 9 
ated in our discussion of difficulties 4: how can they second 
be solved? For the objects of astronomy will?" 
similarly be distinct from sensible things, and so will 
those of geometry ; but how ean a heaven and its 
parts (or anything else which has motion) exist 
apart from the sensible heaven? And similarly 
the objects of optics and of harmonics will be dis- 
tinct, for there will be sound and sight apart from 
the sensible and particular objects. Hence clearly 10 
the other senses and objects of sense will exist 
separately ; for why should one class of objects do 
so rather than another? And if this is so, animals too 
will exist separately, inasmuch as the senses will. 

Again, there are certain general mathematical tira proot 
theorems which are not restricted to these sub- 
stances. Here, then, we shall have yet another 1] 
kind of substance intermediate between and distinct 
from the Ideas and the intermediates, which is 
_neither number nor points nor spatial magnitude 
nor time. And if this is impossible, clearly it is 
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* i.e. in the natural order of development. Thus “genera-_ 
tion *? (yéveots) is used in two different senses in this argu-~ 
ment, which therefore becomes invalid (Bonitz). 
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of form or shape, as perhaps the soul is, nor as being 
matter, like the body; for it dees not appear that 
anything can be composed either of lines or of planes 
or of points, whereas if they were a kind of material 16 
substance it would be apparent that things can be 
so composed, 

Let it be granted that they are prior in fornia ; 
yet not everything which is prior in formula is also 
prior in substantiality. Things are prior in  sub- 
stantiality which when separated have a superior 
power of existence; things are prior in formula 
from whose formulac the formulae of other things 
are compounded. And these characteristics are not 
indissociable. For if attributes. such as “moving ” 17 
or “white,” do not exist apart from their sub- 
stances, “white” will be prior in formula to “ while 
man,” but not in substantiahty ; for it cannot 
exist in separation, but always exists conjointly 
with the concrete whole—b whieh T mean “ white 
man.” Thus it is obvious that neither is the result 1s 
of abstiaction prior, nor the result of adding a deter- 
minant posterior—for the expression “ white man " 
is the result of adding a determinant to “ white.” 

Thus we have sufficiently shown (a) that the objects summary. 
of mathematics are not more substantial than 
corporeal objects ; (6) that they are not prior in point 
of existence to sensible things, but only in formula ; 
and (c) that they cannot in any way exist in separa- 
tion. And since we have seen® that they cannot 19 
exist in sensible things, it is clear that either they 
do not exist at all, or they exist only in a certain way, 
and therefore not absolutely; for “ exist’? has 
several senses. 

IIL. The general propositions in mathematics are Mathe. 
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nol concerned with objects which exist separately 
apart from magnitudes and numbers ; they are con- 
cerned with magnitudes and numbers, but not with 
them as possessing tmnaynitude or being divisible. It 
is clearly possible that in the same way proposi- 
tions and logical proofs may apply to sensible magni- 
tudes; not gua sensible, but que having certain 
characteristics. I'or just as there can be many 
propositions about things merely gua movable, with- 
out any reference to the essential nature of each one 
or to their attributes, and it dues not necessarily 
follow from this either that there 1s something 
movable which exists in separation from sensible 
things or that there is a distinct movable nature in 
sensible things; so too there will be propositions 
and sciences which apply to movable things, not 
qua movable but qua corporeal only ; and again qua 
planes only and qua lines ouly, and qua divisible, and 
qua indivisible but having position, and qua indi- 


visible only. Therefore since it is true to say in at 


general sense not only that things which are separ- 
able but that things which are inseparable exist, 
e.g., that movable things exist, 1t is alsu true to say 
in a general sense that mathematical objccts exist, 
and in such a form as mathematicians describe them. 
And just as it is true to say generally of the 
other sciences that they deal with a particular 
subject—not with that which is accidental to it (e.g. 
not with “ white” if ‘the healthy ” is white, and 
the subject of the science is “the healthy "), but 
with that which is the subject of the particular 
science ; with the healthy if it treats of things qua 
healthy, and with man if que man—so this is also 
true of geometry. If the things of which it treats 
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» Optics studies lines and harmonics numbers because 
these sciences are subordinate to geometry and arithmetic 
(An. Post. 75 b 15). 
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are accidentally sensible although it dees not treal 
of them qua sensble, it, does not follow that the 
mathematical sciences treat of sensible things-—nor, 
on the other hand, that they treat of other things 
which exist. independently apart from these. 

Many attnbutes are essential properties of things 5 
as possessing a particular characteristic 5 e g., there 
are attnbutes pecuhar to an animal gue female or 
gua male, although there 15 no such thing as female 
or male in separation from avimals, Hence there 
are also attributes which are pecular to things mere- 
ly qua lines or planes. And in proportion as the 6 
things which we are consideriug are prior in forrnula 
and simpler, they admit of greater exactness ; for 
simplicity implies exactness. Hence we find greater 
exactness where there is no magnitude, and the 
greatest exactness where there is no motion ; or if 
motion is involved, where it is primary, because this 
is the simplest kind; and the simplest kind of 
primary motion is uniform motion.* 

The same principle applies to both harmonics and 7 
optics, for neither of these sciences studies objects 
qua sight or qua sound, but gue lines and numbers ® ; 
yet the latter are affections peculiar to the former. 
The same is also true of mechanics. 

Thus if we regard objects independently of their 8 
atinbutes and investigate any aspect of them as 50 Itis quite 

5 4 Pluper to 

regarded, we shall not be guilty of any error on this regant az 
account, any more than when we draw a diagram on eon ey 
the ground and say that a line is a foot long when St that which 
is not; because the error is not in the premisses.° medually 
The best way to conduet an investigation m every separate. 
case is to take that which does not exist in sepuration 
and consider it separately ; which is just what the 
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arithmetician or the geometrician does Vor man, 9 
qua man, is one indivistble thing; and the arith- 
meétician assumes inan to be one indivisible thing, 
and then considers whether there is any attribute 
of man qua indivisible. And the geometrician con- 
siders man neither gua man nor qua indivisible, 
but gua something solid. For clearly the attmbutes 
which would have belonged to ‘“‘ man" even if man 
were somehow not indivisible can belong to man 
irrespectively of his humanity or indivistbility. 
Hence for this reason the geometricians are right 10 
in what they maintain, and treat of what really 
exists; %¢, the objects of geometry really exist, 
For things can exist in two ways, either in complete 
reality or as matter.4 
And since guodness is distinct from beauty (for it Mathoma 


. . A * tics does not 
is always in actions that goodness is present, whereas ignore (he 


beauty is also in immovable things), they ® are in piiniple of 
error who assert that the mathematical sciences te 

us nothing about beauty or goodness; for they 11 
describe and manifest these qualities in the highest 
degree, since it does not follow, because they manifest 
the effects and principles of beauty and goodness 
without naming them, that they do not treat of these 
qualities. The main species of beauty are orderly 
arrangement, proportion, and definiteness , and 
these are especially manifested by the mathematical 
sciences. And inasmuch as it is evident that these l2 
(I mean, e.g., orderly arrangement and definiteness) 
are causes of many things, obviously they must also 
to some extent treat of the cause in this sense, te, the 
cause in the sense of the Beautiful. But we shall deal 
with this subject more explicitly elsewhere. 


IV. As regards the objects of mathematics, then, ‘the Meal 
theory. 
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1078 b 
Fo _ , 
éort Kal m&s bvra, Kal w@s mpdrepa Kat mas od 


; a : ee 4 8, i be ~ 8 ~ 
mporepa, rocatra eipjabw. epi dé ray Gedy 
10 mpOrov abr ri Kara thy iSdav Sdfay emoaxem- 
réov, unfer ovvdrrovras mpos thy Tdv apiOwday 

4 > > ¢ co? > H ~ € ~ AY 
ddaw, GAN as drdAaBov &€ dpyfs of mparas ras 
iddas pjouvres efvas. LuvéByn 8 4 wept rev 
elddv d0£a toils elrobor 81a 76 TevoPFvar wept THs 

> 7 ~ t - , e ra ~ 
aAnfetas rots ‘HpaxAeitelous Adyots ws mdvrev Toy 
1s alaOnra@v del pedvrwy, wor elmep emioriun Twos 
éorat Kat dodvyais, érépas Selv tids dvaeis elvac 
mapa Tas aloOyras pevodaas od yap elvar Trav 
pedvray emoriunv.  Lwxpdrovs §€ wept ras 
HOucas dperas mpayparevonevov Kal mepl Tovrww 
dpileobat KabdAov Cyrobvros mparov (ray pev yap 
9 puaudy eri puxpdv Anudkpitas Hibaro jdvev Kal 
wdpicard ws 7d Oeppov Kal rd yvypdv: ot bé 
Tlu@ayépevos apdrepov rept twawv dAiywr, dv Tods 
Adyous els Tovs dpiOpods dvpmrrov, olov ri ore 

4 8 4 t mt t low 1 oye 

Katpos 7) TO Sikavov 7 yduos), exetvos 5” edAdyws 

oy / ‘ ia 4 a A yy 7 2 \ 
elyrer 7d th eore. ovdAdoyilecOar yap ébijres, apy) 
xs 8€ TOY ovAdoyopayv 7O rt éorw: SiadrexTixt yap 
ioxds odrrw ror” iv wore Sivacba Kal ywpis rob 
qi éote tavayria émoxorely, Kat Tov évavriwy ef 


1 9’ om. rece, 





® Tt seems quite obvious that Aristotle intends this vague 
phrase to refer to Plato. Gf I. vi. 1-3, with which the 
following sections 2-5 should be compared. On the whole 
subject see Vol, I, Introd. pp. xx ff. 
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the foregaing account may be taken as sufficient to 
show that they exist, and in what sense they exist, 
and in what sense they are prior and in what they are 
not. But as regards the Ideas we must first consider 
the actual theory in relation to the Idea, without 
connecting it in any way with the nature of nunibers, 
but approaching it in the form in which it was 
origmally propounded by the first exponents ® of 
the Ideas. 

{ The theory of Forms occurred to those who enunci- 2 
ated it because they were convinced as to the true Unygln of 
nature of reality by the doctrine of Heraclitns, that 4" ""° 
all sensible things are always in a state of flux; so 
that if there 1s to be any knowledge or thought about 
anything, there must be certain other entities, be- 
sides sensible ones, which persist. For there can be 
no knowledge of that which is in flux. Now Socrates 3 
devoted his attention to the moral virtues, and was 
the first to seek a general definition of these (for of 
the Physicists Democritus gained only a superficial 
grasp of the subject and defined, after a fashion, 
‘the hot” and “the cold”; while the Pythago- 
reans ¢ at an earlier date had arrived at definitions of 
some few things—whose formulae they connected 
with numbers—eg., what “ opportunity” is, or 
“justice ” or “ marriage”); and he naturally in- 
quired into the essence of things 5 for he was fying 4 
to reason logically, and the starting-point of all 
logical reasoning is the essence. At that time there 
was as yet no such proficiency in Dialectic that men 
could study contraries independently of the essence, 
and consider whether both contraries come under the 


© Cf. Physics 194.0 20, De Part. -lnim, 642 a 24, 
© GAL vy. @, 16. 
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4 adTy emornun. dso yap éorw a Tus av dzrodoiy 


Uuxparer Sucatws, tovs 7 emaxrucods Adyous kat 
70 dpileoBa Kabddrov: tabra vip coTw dudw mepl 
80 Gpyny emLoT HENS. "AW O yep Lweparys 70. 
xabodov od xepiord émolet ovdé Tous Sptopous* 
of 8 eydpicay, Kal ta Tovatra tay dvrw iSdas 
mpoonyopevoay. wore ouveBawev adrots ayeddv 
Td attd Adyw mdvrwv iddas elvar Tay KaldAou 
Acyouévwy, Kat mapamAjotoy womep av et tis 
85 dpbpijoa BovAdpevos elarravay puev dvTwv olovro 
a) dvvacbat, mAciw Sé moujoas depuBwotn: mets 
1079.8 yap €ort wav Ka’ exaora alaOnréiv ws etrety ra. 
elon, mept dv Lnrodvres Tas aitias ex rouray éxet 
To HAdov Kab” éxaardy Te yap Spchvupov core Kad 
mapa Tas ovotas, TOY TE dMuv € év éorw él moA- 
Adv, wad emt rolode Kal emt Tots cudiows. "Eee 
8 Kal’ ots rpdmous SelxvuTat 6 dre éore Ta cid, Kar” 
obbéva, gaiverat tovrwv’ €€ éviwv pe yap obke 
dvdynen ylyveadas ovMoyiapdr, e€ évicuy be Kat ovx 
av olovray Tovrewy el8n) yeyverae. Kard re yap 
Tovs Adyous Tous exc Tov émor pov eorae «td 
mdvrwy dowy emorhuat elotv, Kal Kata TO €v emt 
1 lo moAAGY Kal THY aroddoewy, Kara Sé Td voely TL 





® This is perhaps too strong a word. What Aristotle 
- means is that Socrates was the first thinker who attached 
importance to general definitions and systematically used 
arguments from analogy in order to arrive at them. The 
Greeks as a whole were only too readily impressed by ana- 
logy; Socrates merely developed an aiready prevalent 
tendency, For an example of his method see the reference 
at V, xxix. 5. » Cf. Vol. I. Introd. p. xxi. 
© With §§ 6-13 cf. I. ix. 1-8, which are almost pera the 
same, On the relation of Book XIII, to Book I. see 
Vol. T. Introd. p. xxxii. 
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same science. There are two innovations? which 6 
may fairly be ascribed to Socrates : inductive reason- 
ing and general defimtion. Both of these are asso- 
ciated with the starting-point of scientific knowledge. 

But whereas Socrates reyarded neither universals Arguments 
nor definitions as existing in separation, the Idealists Pent, 
gave Ahem a sepwate existence, and to these uni- Theory. 
versals and definitions of existing things they gave AS ianton 
the name of Ideas.’ Hence on their view it followed 6 
by virtually the same argument that there are Ideas ot the Ideus 
of all terms which are predicated universally ©; and Joubles the 
the result was very nearly the same as if a man who things to be 
wishes to count a number of things were to suppose %?"" 
that he could not do so when they are few, and yet 
were to try to count them when he has added to 
them, For it is hardly an exaggeration tu say that 
there are moré Vorms than there are particular 
sensible things (in seeking for whose causes these 
thinkers were led on from particulars to Ideas) ; 
because corresponding to each thing there is a 
synonymous entity, apart from the substances (and 
in the case of non-substantial things there is a One 
over the Many) both in our everyday world and in 
the realm of eternal entities. 

Again, not one of the ways in which it is attempted 7 
to prove that the Forms exist demonstrates their (J) Tho 
pomt ; from some of them no necessary conclusion seaport 
follows, and from others itfollows that there are Forms support the 
of things of which they hold that there are no Forms. prove eithor 
For according to the arguments from the sciences g 
there will be Forms of all things of which there are nothing, or 
sciences ; and according to the ‘‘ One-over-Many ” erate they 
argument, of negations too; and according to the imply conse- 


. quences 
argument that “we have some conception of what freansutent 
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d0apervros tay dbapray: ddvracua yap ry ToUTwY 
Ja ” A € > Ef ~ / e + 
gorw. ért 8é of axpiBeoraTo. THv Adywr ot jev 
~ / lol > : t Ba 2 
Ta&v mpds Tt rovodow iSdas, dv od haaw elvar cad 
c 4 ré € \ 4 ‘ae wv f 
adto yévos, of dé Tov tplrov dvbpwrov éyovaw. 
ddws Te Gvatpodow of mept Trav «iddv Adyou & 
paAdov Bovdrovrat elvar of AEyovres eid Tod Tas 
iSdas elvat ovpPaiver yap po elvas mpdrov rip 
Suada dAAd Tov dpiOudy, Kat Tovrou Td mpds TL Kat 
~ ~ ? € fa 4 Y 2 4 \ > 
rotro Tod Kal’ adro, Kal wave? doa rweés akodov- 
Oyouvres tals wept ray eiddv SdEas jravrodly- 
~ E 4 nn w ‘ \ A c / 
aav rats dpyuts. Ere cata pev tiv dadAnpw 
a A 207 2 I. n~ i ~ 
«al? Av daow elvar ras iSdas od pdvov rdv odoviiv 
goovrat ein GAAG Kal dAAwy od (76 yap vdnja. 
év od pudvov qepl tas odcias a\AG Kal Kard pt) 
“ nm ~ t 
ovow@y dori,’ Kal® émoriuas od pdvov Tis odaias 
goovrat’ cupBaive. 8 Kat dAda pupia roatra): 


(% xara S€ 7O dvayKaiov Kal tas Sdéas ras rept 


~ an > uv A 4 ut on ? ~ 
alra&v, ef dove pebenta ta edn, THY ovorwdy 
avaykatoy idéas elvat pdvov: od yap KaTd ovp~ 
\ / > AY a , ¢ / 
BeByds peréxovror, GAAA Set ravrn éexdorou per- 
exe hu Kad? brroxewevov Adyeras. Adyw 5° olov 
el re adrod Sumdaciou peréyet, toro Kal didiou 


go meTexer, GAAG Kara ovpPeBnkds: cvpPéByKe yap 


7@ dumraciw aidio elvar. dore dora odoia ra 
wy ~ > > ~ > 2 fa > a 
edn, Tatra 8 evratOa odciay onpaive Kael: 
1 gorl] dora: Syrianus, fecit E, Bekker. 

2 cal J, A (E Alexander): «at ai EA Syrianus, A (A). 
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has perished” there will be Forms of pershable with the 
things, because we have a mental pieture of these tie ieee oy 
things. Further, of the inmost exact arguments some 
establish Ideas of relations, af which the Idealists 
deny that there is a separate genus, and others state 
the “‘ Third Man.” And in general the arguments 9 
for the Forms do away with things which are more 
important to the exponents of the Forms than the 
existence of the Ideas ; for they imply that it fs not 
the Dyad that is primary, but Number ; and that the 
relalive is prior to number, and therefore to the 
absolute ; and all the other conclusions in respeet of 
which certain persons by followmg up the views held 
about the Forms have gone against the principles of 
the theory. 

Again, according to the assumption by which they 10 
hold that the Ideas exist, there will be lorins not only @ itis 
of substances bul of many other things (since the ates 
concept is one not only in the case of substances but. of the 
in the case of non-substantial things as well; and {Heory thet 
there can be sciences not only of substances but also Mens of 
of other things; and there are a thousand other besides sue 
similar consequences) ; but it follows necessarily from i1 
the views generally held about them that if the I’orms stances ; but 
are participated in, there can only be Ideas of sub- Himel and 
stances, because they are not participated in acci- contiaty @ 
dentally ; things can only particrpate in a Form in eer ce 
so far as it is not predicated of a subject. I mean, 12 
e.g., thatif a thing participates in absolute doubleness, 
it participates also in something eternal, but only 
accidentally ; because it is an accident of ‘* double- 
ness” to be eternal. Thus the Ideas will be sub- 
stance. But the same terms denote substance in the 
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ri gota: 76 elvar ddvar Te mapa rabra, ro &y 
em TOMY ; Kal el pev TadTo clos TOV iSeBv real 
ray perexdvrav, torar Tt Kowdy: ti yap widow ent 
rev dlapray Suddwv, kal ray buddeov toy ToMav 
pev dudicn 3, 76 Suds é év Kal tabrov, emt a * airiis 

Kat Tis Tus ; él be pi 73 avro ebbes, Opebvupe, 
ay cin, Kai Snovov domep dv el ris KaAot dvOperov 
rov re KadXlay nat rd EvAov, pndeulay Kowaplay 
émeBreypas abrav. Ed 6é€ 7a pev adda rods 
Kowovs Adyous édapydrrew Ojooper rots eWeow, 
olop én’ adroy Tov Kdichov oxfiua énimeday kal Ta 
Aouad. épn rod Adyou, 70 8 od €arl mpoorebjcerat, 
oxorely Set pu) Kevdv oe rodro mavrerds. rive Te 
yap mpoorebjaerat; TO péow vs TO emimédy 4 
méow; mdvra yap Ta €v TH odolg ida, olov To 
f@ov Kat 70 Simouv. éry SHAov dre dvdy en adro 
elval v1, aomep Td émtredov dvow twa } maow 
evurrdpfet Tots <lSeow cs yevos. 

V. Wdvrwr bé pddvora Svamropyoeter dy Tus Th 
MOTE ovpBddrovrar Te cid ) Tois didios Tay 
aioOyray | 2 rots yuypopevors kat [rots Plerpo-~ 
pevous* ovre yap Kuioeds éorw ovre petaPodts 
oddculds airia abrots. GAAd py ovre* mpos THY 


1 énlr’ Bonita: éx'. 


* om. Syrianus, A (AP Alexander). 
3 Bonita: ov¥dé. 





3 88 14, 15 have no counterpart in Book I. 

> The suggestion is that the definition of an Ideal circle 
is the same as that of a particular circle, except that it must 
have added to it the statement of what particular the Idea 
is an Idea. 

¢ sc, 1n the definition or essence of ‘‘ Ideal man.” 
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sensible as in the Ideal world ; otherwise what mean- 
ing will there be in saying that something exists 
besides the particulars, i.e, the unity comprising their 
multiplicjty ? If the form of the Ideas and of the 13 
things which participate in them is the same, they 
will have something in common (for why should 
duality mean one and the same thing in the case of 
perishable 2’s and the 2’s which are many but eternal, 
and not in the case of absolute duality and a parti- 
cular 27). But if the form is not the same, they will 
simply be homonyms; just as though one weie to 
call both Callias and a piece of wood “ man,” without 
remarking any property common to them. 

@ And if we profess that in all other respects the i4 

common definitions apply to the Forms, e.g. that (ay pit 
“plane figure ” and the other parts of the definition (Uy 0" 
apply to the Ideal circle, only that we must also state teas and 
of what the Form is a Form, we musi. beware lest this "ten 
is a quite meaningless statement.’ For to what 16 
clement of the definition must the addition be made ? as related in 
to “centre,” or “ plane” or all of them? For all “ito 
the elements in the essence of an Idea are Ideas; 
e.g. ‘‘ animal” and “ two-footed.”¢ Further, it is 
obvious that “being an Idea,” just like “ plane,” 
must be a definite characteristic which belongs as 
genus to all its species.4 

V. *Above all we might examine the question what @ want 
on earth the Ideas contribute to sensible things, aes 
whether cternal or subject to generation and decay ; fp sensible 
for they are not the cause of any motion or change They are 
in them. Moreover they are no help towards the 2 

4 je, bemg an Idea" will be a characteristic common 
to all Ideas, and so must be ttself an Idea. 

e This chapier corresponds almost verbally to I. 1x, 9-15. 

Cf. note on ch. 1v. 6. 
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émoTnpny od0ev Bonbet tiv r&v Guwy (odSe' yap 
ovoia éxeiva rodtwy: ev Trovrois yap av Hv), ovr’ 
els TO clvat, pt) evuTdpyorTd ye Tots peréyouow: 
otrw pev yap lows aitia Sdgerev ay elvat obs rd 
\ é ~ n > 2 * \ £ 
9 Aevkov peptypevoy TH AcvKa. GAN’ obtos pev 6 
Adyos Alay edkivytos, dv “Avataydpas pev mpdtepos 
EuSo€os 8 tarepas CAeye Suatropav Kat érepal rwes: 
pddiov yap moAAd auvayayely Kai advvara mpds 
\ v4 / > A \ QD 2 ~ WA 
Thy toadrny Sd€av. GAA pay ob8 ex trav Eldav 

a T > > f 3 ~ > , 
gor, TOAAa Kat’ otféva tpdmov thy clwfdrawv 
/ i \ ee é 7 
2 AdyeoOat. to Sé Aéyew mapadelypata elvar Kal 
peréyey atray ta ddda kevodoyeity éort ral 
uerapopas Adyeuw mourikds. tl ydp €ort 7d épya- 

/ ‘ 5 2D > i a ‘4 ry 
Copevov mpdos tds iS€as aroBAémov; evddyerai re 
Kat elvat Kal plyvecbat driody Kal uy eikaldpevor, 
wore kal dvros LwKpdrous Kal ya dvros yévour’ adv 
80 ofos* Lwepdrns (dpoiws dé didov dru Kav ed Hrd 

” t 
Lwxpdrns didios). éorar re wAciw wapade/ypara 
rot adrod, wore Kat eldy, olov rob avOpadmov 76 
C@ov xat ro Simovy, dua 5é€ Kal adrodvOpwros. 
ert o0 pdvov THY aicOnrady mapadselypara ra eldn, 
GMa Kal airdy,* olov 1rd yévos TaY ws yevous 
os eid@v: Wore TO adrd gorat Tapddevypa Kal Elkay. 
4 ; “ > 4 a | er A t 
ére Sdferey dv advvarov ywpis elvar THY otclay Kat 
1080a 0 %) ovata: Wore mis av at iSdar odolae TOv mpay- 
pdrwr obcar xwpis elev; "Ey 8¢ rh Maidan 
1 Bonita: adre. 
® olos A (AY Alexander): oloy codd, 
8 el 4v Bessarion, A: ety codd. 
4 airdv] abrév Bekker. 
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knowledge of other things (for they ave not the sub- pees Nea 

stance of particulars, otherwise they would be Jz help me 

particulars) or to their existence (since they are not ony: 

present in the things which participate in them. oxplan the 

If they were, they nught perhaps seem to be causes, ftir’? of 

in the sense in which the admixture of white causes 

a thing to be white. But this theory, which was 8 

stated first by Anaxagoras and later by Kudoxus in 

his discussion of difficulties, and by others also, is 

very readily refuted ; for it is easy to adduce plenty 

of impossibilities against such a view). Again, 

other things are not in any accepted sense derived 

from the Forms. To say that the Forms are patterns, 4 

_ and that other things participate in them, is to use To say 
empty phrases and poetical metaphors ; for what is tdvas are 

it that fashions things on the model of the Ideas ? juaheum’ 

Besides, anything may both be and come to_ be help the 

without being imitated from something else ;_ thus °°" 

a man may becume like Socrates whether Socrates 

exists or not, and even if Socrates were cternal, & 

clearly the case would be the same. Also there will it only raises 

be several “ patterns’ (and therefore Forms) of dilicultion, 

the same thing; e.g., “‘ animal” and ‘‘ two-footed ” 

will be patterns of man,” and so too will the Idea 

of man. Further, the Forms will be patterns not 6 

only of sensible things but of Ideas; e.g. the genus 

will be the pattern of its species ; hence the same 

thing will be pattern and copy. Further, it would 

seem impossible for the substance and that of which 

it is the substance to exist in separation; then how 

ean the Ideas, if they are the substances of things, 

ext in separation from them ? 


n the Phuedo® this statement is made: that the Piato 
dercribes 


,* Plato, Phaedo 100 vd. tapldeay Ag 
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Totrov Adyerar TOV Tporov, ws Kal Tob elvat Kat 
Tob ylyvecbar airva To edn € cori, Kaitou Ta eldciy 
avrwy Spcos od yiyverar, dv Ha i 70 Kwijoov, Kat 
mroMd. ylyverat érepa, olov olkia reat SaxTUAtos, 
dv ot paow elvar ctdn. diote Sijdov dre evddyerat 
Kaxetva dv daoly ideas elvat, cal elvar Kab yly- 
veobat Sia totadTas airias olas Kal ra pybdrra 
vov, aan’ od Sed TO. etdy). aAAd, mepl perv TOV iSedv 
Kal robrov TOV Tpdrrov Kal did Aoyuxcuré pew kal 
ducpiBeorépey Adywr gore TOA ouvayayety dpow 
a TeBewpnpevors. 

*Emel b€ Sudpioras rept rovTwy, Karas exer 
wide Gewphaar ta wept rods dpifuods cupBai- 
vovra Tois Aéyovow odaias adrovs elvar xXwpLoras 


\ ~ t > 
a Kab r@v ovrey airias mpuras. dydyien 3, elmep 


éatly 6 dpiOuds Yous Tus Kal BH ddAn tis eorw 
avrot 4 ovata dAAd TotT’ atté, Worep daci tives, 
Troe elvan TO pev mpdsrov Tt avrob 7o 8 ex evoy 
Erepov dv TH cider € Exaoror—Kai Totro 7) emt Tap 
povddwr eds dmdpyet kal cor dovuBaAnros 
omo.aody povas dmowgobdy povdds, H evOds epebfs 
macat Kat oupBAnrat dTroaoty dzrotatcoby, olov 
Aéyovow elvas Tov palnwarikdy dpi dy (ev yap 
TO pabnparucds oudey Siadeper ovddenla, ovas 
érépa, érepas): 7 Tas pev oupPAnras Tas dé pa (ofov 
ei dors pera TO év mpaTyn 4} Suds, Erevra 4 Tpids 





2 This statement seems to bear two meanings, which 
Aristotle confuses : (i) There must he more than one numbher- 
series, each series being different in kind from every other 
series ; (ii) All numbers are different in kind, and inaddible. 
Confusion (or textual inaccuracy) is further suggested by 
the fact that Aristotle offers no alternative statement of the 

nature of number in general, such as we should expect from 
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Terms are causes both of being and of gencration, caunmg 
Yet assuming that the Forms exist, still there is el awietas 
no generation unless thure is something to impart Pon 
motion; and many oiher things are gencrated Tae 
(e.g. house and ring) of which the Idealists say that 

there are no Forms. Thus it 1s clearly possible that 7 

those things of which they say that there are Ideas 

may also exist and be gencrated through the same 

kind of causes as those of the things which we have 

just mentioned, and not because of the [orms. 
Indeed, as regards the Ideas, we eau collect against 

them plenty of evidence similar to that which we bave 

now considered ; not only by the foregoing methods, 

but by means of more abstract and exact reasoning. 

VI. Now that we have dealt with the problems pyorent 
concerning the Ideas, we had better re-unvestigate fons of ile 
the problems connected with numbers that follow numbers are 
from the theory that numbers are separate sub- Substances 
stances and primary causes of existing things. 
Now if number is a kind of entity, and has nothing 
else as its substance, but only number itself, as some 
maintain; then either (a) there must be some one t¢ there are 
part of number which is primary, and some other {iterent 
part next in succession, and so on, each part being number, 
specifically different *—and this applies directly to 2 
units, and any given unit is inaddible to any other other (4) ail 
given unit; or (6) they? are all directly successive, wn ble, 
and any units can be added to any other units, as is or(f) all 
held of mathematical number ; for in mathematical Mu, 
number no one unit differs in any way from another. 

Or (ec) some units must be addible and others not. 3 


E.g., 2 is first after 1, and then 3, and so on with the or (-) soma 


his language. Tn any case the classification is arbitrary and 
incomplete. ® The units, 
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08 
a kal ovTw 8% 6 dAdos apiOuds, ciot Sé oupBAnral ai 
ép éxdory apg poovaddes, olov ai év a budde 
TH mpayrn avrais, ral év TH tpidds TH mpabry 
avrats, kat otTw 8 ¢ emt rev addwy dpb uay: at 8 
ev rh Sudds adrh 7™pos Tas év rh Tpidds adr a 
aovpBAnror, duoiws be rat emt Tay dMwv rev 
20 abel is dpb pay. Bid war 6 peev pabnparucds 
dpOpetras pera 76 év Svo, mpos Toh eumpoobey € évt 
dAAo ey, Kal TO Tpla mpos Tots vei Tourots dMo 
év, Kat 6 Aourds 5€ Woadrws: obros bé pera To ev 
So Erepa. dvev Tod évds Tob mpdrou, Kal 1%) Tplds 
35 dvev Tijs Suddos, _Gpotws Sé Kal é ddAos dpifjuds): 
7 TOV jLeV elvat TOv apibudv olov 6 mp@ros chen : 
tov 8 olor ot pabnpariKot A€youat, Tpirov be Tov 
pnbevra reAeutaiov, "Ere rovrous v1) xwpiaTods elvar 
1080 b rods dprOuods Tov mpaypdroy, un ov Xwporods 
adn’ ev Tots atch TOES, eX, obras & ais TO mp@rov 
emreckorobpev, iN’? ws eK ray dpub.dv evutr- 
apyevray ova ha aicOyrd: 7 TOV pep adbray elvau 
5 Tov 8é wu, mavras elvar. of pep ody Tporrou Kad? 
obs evdexeTar adTods elvan obroi edo e€ Gvayens 
pdvot. axedar 5€ Kal ot Adyovres. TO &p dpyny 
elvat Kal ovolay rout orouxeion mdvrev, Kal €k 
TouUTou Kal dMov Twos elvat tov dpbudy, € Exaoros 
rouriy Twa TOY TpdTrwWY clpnxe, mA Tod macas 
Tas povddas elvar doupBrrrous. Kat rooro ou 
10 BeBnrev evAdyws’ od yap, evdexerau ere diMov 
Tpomov elva, mapa Tovs eipnuevovs, of per ody 








* ¢.¢,, Ideal or natural. 

» In ch, ii. 1-3. 

¢The Pythagorean number-atomist view; see Vol. 
Introd. p. xvii. 
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other numbers; and the units in each number are uuitsare 

addible, e.g. the units in the first@ 2 are addible to SU 

one another, and those in the first 3 to one another, madlibls, 

and so on in the case of the other numbers; but 

the umts in ihe Ideal 2 are inaddible to those in 

the Ideal 3; and similarly in the case of the other 4 

successive numbers, Hence whereas mathematical 

number is counted thus: after 1, 2 (which consists 

of another 1 added to the former) and 3 (which con- 

sists of another | added to these two) and the other 

numbers in the same way, Ideal number is counted 

hke this: after 1, a distinct 2 not imeludinge the 

original 1; and a 3 not including the 2, and the rest 

of the numbers similarly. Or (d) one kind of num- 5 

ber must be such as we first described, and another or @) att 

such as the mathematicians maintain, and that which sited es 

we have last described must be a third kind. be held, 
Again, these numbers must exist either in separa- Gi) le 

tion from things, or not in separation, but in sensible aumber- 

things (not, however, in the way which we first con- Numbers, as 

sidered,’ but in the sense that sensible things are substanres, 

composed of numbers which are present in them *)-— oxisé separ- 

either some of them and not others, or all of them.4 6 

These are of necessity the only ways in which the ately or as 

numbers can exist. Now of those who say that ie 

unity is the beginning and substance and element 

of all things, and that number is derived from it and 

something else, almost every onehasdescribed number 

in one of these ways (except that no one has main- 

tained that all units are inaddible*); and this is 7 

natural enough, because there can be no other way 


apart from those which we have mentioned. Some 


4 4.¢,,-either all numbers are nuterial elements of things, 
or some are and others are not. * CF, § 2. 
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2 / \ ‘ 3 é \ A 
dpporepovs dacty elvat rods apiluods, Tov pev 
éxovra TO mpdrepov Kal vaTepoy Tas iddas, Tov bé 
palnuaticdy mapa Tas id€as Kal ra aloOyrd, cal 
ywptotovds dudotépous Tav alcbyrdv: of 5é tov 
pabnyarixoy pdovov dpiOor elva tov mp@rov rev 
ovTwy KEexwpispevoy TOV aicbytar. Kat of 
Tlu@aydpewo. 8 eva, tov pabnuarixdy, wAjv od 
Z EI) > > , \ > A \ > ‘ 
Kexwptapevoy add’ éx tovrou tas alcfyras odcias 
auveatdvae daciv: roy yap dAov obpavoy Kkara- 
oxevafovow é€ dpiduar, rAjv od povadicay, dAAd. 
Tas povddas trroAayBdavovow éxew péyebos* omws 
Sé ro mp@rov év auvéorn exov péyefos, drropetv 
> 7 uy , \ ~ 2 A 
€otKkacw. AMos 8€ ris tov mpdrov dpvluov 
tov Tdv cidav eva elvar, evo 5€ Kai Tov pabyuare- 
Kov Tov adrov Tobrov elvat.  ‘“Opolws dé ai rept 
Ta punky Kal wept ra Emlreda Kat mepl ra oTEpeEd. 
bY 

of pev yap érepa Ta palnpatind Kal Ta pera Tas 
iSdas: trav 8 dAdws Aeydvrwy of pev Ta pabnpa- 
Tika Kab pabnparixnds A€yovow, door pH ToLotat 
A > 4 > A A i bins c ‘ M 
tas iSdas dpiOuods pdé elvai dacw iSdas, of Sé rd. 
pabnpatind, o8 pabhnuarucds 8: od yap Téuve- 
abat ovre udyeBos wav els peyebn, ot6? drrotacody 
/ é AY A 4 > A 
povddas dvudsa elvar. povadixods dé Tods dpifuods 
elvar mdvres Teac, TAH ‘rdv TlvOayopetwy, door 








@ CAI, vi. 4, > Cf XIL x. 14 

° Cf. ch. viii. 9, 10, XIV. iif, 15, v. 7, and see Vol. I. 
Introd. p. xvii. 

@ Cf. § 10 ad fin., ch. 1. 4 ° Plato. 

? i.e, the (semi-)Ideal lines, planes, etc. Cf. I. 1x. 80. 

° Speusippus; cf. § 7 above, 
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hold that both kinds of number exist, that which Views actu. 
involves priority and posteriority being identical 4) pute 
with the Ideas, and mathematical number being 

distinct from Ideas and sensible things, and beth 

kinds being separable from sensible things 4; others a 
hold that mathematical nuinber alone exists,2 being 7?" 

the primary reality and separate from sensible things. 

The Pythagoreans also beheve m one kind of 8 
number—the mathematical; only they imamtain () Pyth 
that it is not separate, but that sensible substances “""""* 
are composed of it. For they construct the whole 
universe of numbers, but not of nuinbers consisting 
of abstract umts ; they suppose the units to be ea- 
tended—but as for how the first extended unit was 
formed they appear to be at a loss.’ 

/ Another thinker holds that primary or Ideal num- 9 
“per alone exists; and some? identify this with ()) dome 
mathematical number. Ges 

The same applies in the case of lines, planes and ‘te. 
solids. Some® distinguish mathematical objects 10 
from those which ‘come after the Ideas”! ; and Simia 
of those who treat the subject in a different manner Jee} 
some % speak of the mathematical objects and in a objets. 
mathematical way—viz, those who do not regard 
the Ideas as numbers, nor indeed hold that the 
Ideas exist—and others ® speak of the mathematical 
objects, but not in a mathematical way; for they 
deny that every spatial magnitude is divisible into 
extended magnitudes, or that any two given units 
make 2. But all who hold that Unity is an element 11 
and principle of existing things regard numbers as 


*% Xenocrates. For his belief in indivisithle lines see 
Ritter and Preller 362. Aristotle ascribes the doctrine to 
Plato in I, ix. 25. 
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1080b |. 2 Ne ee ny 
TO EV OTOLYELOV KAL APYyV daow elpar TWY OPTiY 


> ~ 2 yv 4 7 a , 
éxetvou 8 éyovra péyeBos, Kabdrep clpynrat mpd- 
TEPOV. 

‘Ooayds pév ody évddyerar eyOFvat wept adrar, 
go Kat OTL wavres eloly elpyevor of rpdmo1, pavepar 
? , wv A 7 \ 2 ta ~ 

éx rovTwy: gots bé mavTa pév aduvara, waddov 
& lows Odrepa trav érépww. 
VIL. Ipdrov pev ody okerréov ei ovpBdAnral 
18iaai povddes 7 aovpBAnror, Kal ef dovuBAnros, 
morépws woamrep SieiAomev. ore juev yap omovap- 
inl © an é > 4 uv \ 
otv elvat dmoimoty povdda dovuBAnrov, éort Se 
tas év abri TH Sudde mpdos Tas ev abrh rH Tpidd., 
\ ¢ \ > la \ ? ¢ / ll 
Kat odtws 81) dovpBrjrous elvar Tas ev Exdarw TO 
smpdrw apiOu@ mpds addndras. Ei peév ody 
o ay 42 # c / Lg 
maou ovuppayrat Kat ddiddopor ai povddes, 6 paly- 
paricds yiyverat dpi0os Kal els pdvos, Kal Tas 
iddas ode evddyerat elvat rods dpiOuovs. mofos yap 
gorar apifucs adrd advOpwros 7 Sa@ov dAdo 
gorar dpiluds pwmos 7} Lov f 4 
oriody Ty ciddv; idda pév yap pla éxdorov, olor 
? a 2 EA iJ b > lol ra a ‘4 ¢ 
1 adtoG avOpwrou pia, Kal adtod Cou dAAy pia ot 
8° Guovoe Kal dduddopor drrepot, Wor” odfev wGAdov 
45 c ‘ > / if] a G ~. > Be f 
HSE H TpLds adrodvOpwros 7 dmowmody. ei Sé py 
elow dpiOyot ai iddar, odd’ dAws oldv re adras elvat. 
ek Tivwy yap écovrar dpydv ai iddar; 6 yap 
i dptOuds éorw éx tod évds Kal ris Suddbos ris a- 
optorov, Kal ai dpyat Kal Ta orotyeta Aéyorrat Tot 
aptOuod «lvar, rdfa te ore mporépas evddyeras 
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consisting of abstract units, except the Pythagoreans ; 
and they regard number as having spatial magnitude, 
as has been previously stated. — ” 

Tt is clear from the foreguing account (i.) in how 
many ways 1t is possible to speak of numbers, and 
(ii.) that all the ways have been desembed. ‘They 
are all impossible, but doubtless some? are mure so 
than others. 

VII. First, then, we must inquire whether the Plato's view 
units are addible or maddible ; and if inaddible, in 7 pmeee 
which of the two ways which we have distinguished 
For it 1s possible either (a) that any one umt is in- 
addible to any other, or (b) that the units in the Ideal 
2 are inaddible 10 those in the Ideal 3, and thus 
that the units in each Ideal number are inaddible 
to those in the other Ideal numbers. 

Now if all units are addible and do not differ in 2 
kind, we get one type of number only, the mathe- [/allumts 
matical, and the Jdeas cannot be the numbers thus the Ideas | 
produced ; for how can we regard the Idea of Man 3 
or Animal, or any other Form, as a number? ‘There (aye 
is one Idea of each kind of thing : e.g, one of Human- 
ity and another one of Animality ; but the numbers 
which are similar and do not differ in kind are in- 
finitely many, so that this 3 is no more the Idea of 
Man than any other 3 is. But if the Ideas are not 
numbers, they cannot exist at all; for from what + 
principles can the Ideas be derived? Number is 
derived from Unity and the indeterminate dyad, 
and the principles and elements are said to be the 
principles and elements of number, and the Ideas 


588. 
» ae. the view of Xenocrales (ef. ch. vill. 8). 
* Ch. vi. 2, 3. 
Q11 
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Te li dpiluayv attdas ot@ tordpas. Et 8 dovp- 
BAnrot ai povddes, Kat otrws davpBAnrou wore 
Hricoby Hrwwodv, obre Tov pabyyarixor evddxerat 
elvat Tobror Tov dpifpor (6 pev yap pabnparicds 
20 €€ ddiaddpwr, Kal Ta Secxvipeva Kar? avtod ads 
emt ToLovTou apuoTret) ovTE TOV THY EidOv* od yap 
gorat } Svas mpwrn ex rob évds Kal THs aopiorou 
dudSos, eretra of é€yjs dpibuol, ws Adyerar Suds, 
Tpuds, Terpds—dya yap at ev TH Budde TH 
mpurn jovddes yevv@vrat, cite worep 6 mp@ros 
eimray €€ dviowy (icacbdvraww yap éyévovTo) eire 
ddAws—, eel! ei Eorar } érépa povas tis érépas 
mporépa, wal ris duddos THs eK ToUray éorar 
mporépa: Oray yap a, Te 7d per mpdrepoy 7d é 
vorepov, Kail TO ek ToUTWY TOO pev EoTAL TPdTEpoY 
Tob 8 barepov, "Ere émevdy éore mp@rov pev adro 
3070 é&v, erevra TeV GAAwy ore Te mp@rov ev, dev- 


i 


1 Ross: émera codd. 





4 Since the only principles which Plato recognizes are 
Unity and the Dyad, which are numerical (Aristotle insists 
on regarding them as a kind of 1 and 2), and therefore 
clearly principles of numbei; and the Ideas can only be 
derived from these principles if they (the Ideas) are (a) 
numbers (which has been proved impossible) or (b) prior or 
posterior to numbers (2.¢., causes or effects of numbers, which 
they cannot be if they are composed of a different kind of 
units); then the Ideas are not derived from any principle 
at all, and therefore do not exist. 

> The Platonists. 

* This was the orthodox Platonic view of the generation 
of Ideal numbers; or at least Aristotle is intending to de- 
scribe the orthodox view. Plato should not have regarded 
the Ideal numbers as composed of units at all, and there is no 
real reason to suppose that he did ire Vol, I. Introd, pp. xxi- 
xxiii), But Aristotle infers from the fact that the Ideal 2 is 
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cannol be placed either as prior or as posterior to 
numbers.@ 
But if the units are maddible in the sense thal 5 
any one unit is inaddible to any other, the number [all units 
so composed can be neither mathematical number ate, 
(since mathematical number consists of units which (1) the Ideal 
do not differ, and the facts demonstrated of it fit Tae mie 
in with this character) nor Ideal number. For on senented. 
this view 2 will not be ihe first number generated 
fran Unity and the indeterminate dyad, and then 
the other numbers in succession, as they’ say 2, 
3, 4—because the umts in the primary 2 are generated 
at the same tune,’ whether, as the originator of the 
theory held, from unequals ¢ (coming into being when 
these were equalized), or otherwise—since if we reyard 6 
the onc unit as prior to the other,® it will be prior also 
to the 2 which is composed of them ; because whenever 
one thing is prior and anoiher posterior, their com- 
pound will be prior to the latter and posterior to the 
former.f 
Further, since the Ideal 1 1s first, and then comes 7 
a particular 1 which is first of the other 1’s but second (2) The unts 


the first number generated (and then the other Ideal numbers 
in the natural order) that the units of the Ideal 2 are 
generated simultaneously, and then goes on to show that 
this is incompatible with the theory of inaddible units. 

4 1,¢,, the Great-and-Small, which Aristotle wrongly under- 
stands as two unequal things, [t is practically certain that 
Plato used the term (as he did that of “ Indeterminate 
Dyad”) to describe indeterminate quantity. See Vol. I. 
Introd. p. xxii. 

* This is a necessary implication of the theory of inaddible 
units (ef. ch. vi. 1, 2). 

? So ihe order of generation will be: (3) Unity (ungener- 
ated); (11) first unit in 2; (iif) second unit m2; and the 
Ideal 2 will come between (ii) and (iii). 
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1081 7 A : eee a“ 4 , ? \ 8 , 
tepov 5é yer” exeivo Kat mdAw rpirov, TO Sevrepov 


pev peta to Sevrepov, tpirov 8€ peta TO mp@tov 
év- wore mporepas av elev at povddes 7) of apibpol 

2 = / 1 = + Load 5 ia f \ uy 
é& dv déyovrau ofov év rH Suds rpiry povas éora 
35 mplv Ta Tpia elvar, Kal ev TH Tprads TeTdpTy Kal 
[ht réumrryn mplv rods dpiPpods trovTous.  Ovdels 
pev ody tov Tpdmov TobToy <ipnKev atrdy ras 
4 2 py , uv Be \ \ \ > f 
povdSas dovpBAnrovs, gor: dé KaTa ev ras exel- 
108i b vw apyas evAoyoy Kal odtws, Kara pevTou THY 
dAjfear addvaroy. tds re yap porddas mporépas 
kal dorépas elvar eddoyov, elep Kal mpwry Tis 

~ ¢ 

éort povas Kal év mp@rov, duotws b€ kat duadas, 

a ~ 
el7ep Kai Suds mpiwrn éori: wera yap TO mp@rov 
seUAoyov Kal avayratov Sedrepdv ti elvat, Kal 

t ‘ Lo¢ eyo” 3 a o 
Sevrepov, Tpitov, Kai otrw 87 Ta dAda edeefs: dua 
S° duddrepa Aéyew, povdda Te pera To ev mpwrny 

i 
elvat kal Seurépav, kat Sudda mpwryv, addvarov. 
~ 4 al 
of 5€ motobat povdda fev Kat év mpdrov, Sevrepor 
\ la 

10 8€ Kal tplrov ovKéri, Kal Sudda mparnv, Sevtépay 
8é Kal rpirny odxére. @avepov 5é kat dre 

? b.3 / > > 4 lal ¢ Ld 
obk evddyerat, et dovpBAnror m&oar at povddes, 
Sudda elvar adrjy Kat rpidda Kal otrw rods 
” > , y A > > Lg ¢ 
dddouvs dpifuovs. dy te yap wow ddiddopos ai 
povddes dv re Suadgpovea éxdorn éxdorns, avayKn 
apiuetaba Tov adpiOudv Kara mpdobeow, ofoy tiv 
15 5 10 A ~ = oe AAA ee | 6é: a 
»9 QOUG0G TWpos TH EYL AAAOU €vo¢g TPOOTE eVTOS, Kat 

# ~ 

rhv Tpidda GAAou évds pds TOis dual mpocrebepros, 
Kal hy rerpdda woavTws. Tovrwy dé dvrwy ddu- 
varov tiv yéveow elvac tay appar, ads yervdow 


Y phéxovrac ADJ*D Alexander. 2 Jaeger. 
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after the Idcal 1, and then a third 1 whieh is next will be prior 
after the second but third after the first 1, it follows {2{ha nue 
that the units will be prior to the numbers after whieh they 
which they are called; e.g., there will be a third umt ee eol 
in 2 before 3 exists, aud a fourth and fifth in 3 before 

these numbers exist.¢ 

It is true that nobody has represented the units 8 
of numbers as inaddible in this way 5 but according 
to the principles held by these thinkers even this 
view is quite reasonable, although in actual fact. it 
is untenable. J’or assuming that theve is a first unit § 
or first 1,° it is reasonable that the units should be 
prior and posterior ;_ and similarly m the case of 2's, 
if there is a first 2. For it is reasonable and indeed 
necessary that after the first there should be a second ; 
and if a second, a third ; and so on with the rest in 
sequence. But the two statements, that there is 10 
after 1 a first and a second unit, and that there is 
a first 2, are incompatible. These thinkers, however, 
recognize a first unit and first 1, but not a second and 
third ; and they recognize a first 2, but not a second 
und third. 

It is also evident that if all units are inaddible, (3) Tenum- 
there cannot be an Ideal 2 and 3, and similarly be generated 
with the other numbers; for whether the units are 
indistinguishable or each is different in kind from ay the 

tgs atonists 
every other, numbers must be produced by addition 3 hoia, tor 
e.g. 2 by adding 1 to another 1, and 3 by adding they must 
another 1 to the 2, and £ similarly. This being 12 
so, numbers cannot be generated as these thinkers besenerated 

4 This is a corollary to the previous argument, and de- 
pends upon an identification of “ ones ” (including the Ideal 
One or Unity) with units. 

» ie, the [deal One. 

© This is of course not true of the natural numbers. 
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a am £ 
éx ris Suddos Kat Tob évds* pdpiov yap ylyveras 7) 
Suds THs Tpiddos Kal adry Tis Terpddos: Tov udbrov 
A é - 4 Loe! _ 2 é > ? 
8é tpdmov aupBaiver Kat emt rev eyoudvwr. GAA 
éx THs duddos THs mpwryns Kal THs dopiorov SudSos 
Ee A € Fs 4 4 > a | 3 
éylyvero % terpds, SUo Suddes map’ adriy tiv 
’ % 5é a f uw ans 5 t ee 
dudda: €¢ dé yj, udprov eoras adry)' duds, érépa 
5¢ mpocéorar pia duds, Kab 7 Svas earay éx Tod 
© 4% 2 an A a ae > \ Lol ? OT 
évds adtot Kai dAdov évds. «tf 8€ rotro, aby oldy 
7 elvat 76 €repov orotyetov Sudda ddpiorov: pordda 
yap plav yer, Grd’ od buada wpropernv. 
"Ry 2 2 \ \ , a rN \ / 
Te Tap adriy THY Tpidda Kal adriy THY Suada 
~ v ” 4 ‘ , ‘ t 
mis egovras dAAat rpiddes kat Suddes; Kal riva, 
Tpomoy ek mpotépwy povdduy Kat dorépwr avyKew~ 
rau; mdvra yap tadr’ (dromd)* ore Kal mAacha- 
fA 43 ta 4 nd 5 > A 
THOH, Kat advvarov elvar mpairny Sudba, ef adriy 
, > , ? > ‘Z ” \ Dy \ c 
rpidda. avdyrn 8, emelrep ora ro ev Kal 7 
a4 \ a 2 > 39.4 \ 
adptoros Svas otouxela. ef 8 dddvara Ta oup- 
Batvovra, kat ras dpyds elvat ravras advvaror. 
Ri pev odv Sedhopos at povddes drracacody drataio- 
ody, Tatra Kat ro.ut6’ erepa ovpBaiver e& dvdy- 
kns. 6 8 ab wev ev dAdr\w diddopos, at 8 ev rH 
adT@ apd adiddopor aAArAais pdvar, Kal obrws 
ovfev eAdrrw oupBaiver ta Svaoxeph. olov yap ev 
_ Py 10 ym 2 19 é \ 
TH Sexdds adrh eveior Séxa povddes, ovyxerrar bé 
V ? eA 4 2 4 id ¢ , 
Kal é« rovrwy Kat ex dvo mevrddwy % derds. 


1 airy] atrn EJ. 4 Jaeger. 
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try to gencrate them, from Unity and the dyad ; by succes. 
because 2 becomes x part of 3,2 and ¥ of 4, and “O"" 
the same apphes to the following numbers. But 13 
according to them 4+ was generated from the first tions of). 
2 and the indeterminate dyad, thus consisting of two 
Q's apart from the [deal 2.2) Otherwise 4 will consist of 
the Ideal 2 and another 2 added to it, and the Ideal 
2 will consist of the Ideal 1 and another 13 and if 
this is so the other element cannot be the indeter- 
minate dyad, because it produces one unit and not a 
defimte 2.° 

Again, how can there be other 8’s and 2’s besides 14 
the Ideal numbers 3 and 2, and in what way can they Genera 
be composed of pnor and posterior units?» All these (4gam 0" 
theories are absurd and fictitious, and there can he 
no primary 2 and Ideal 3. Yet there must be, if we 
are to regard Unity and the indeterminate dyad as 
elements.4 But if the consequences are umpossible, 15 
the principles cannot be of this nature, 

If, then, any one unit differs in kind from any 
other, these and other similar consequences neces- 
sarily follow. If, on the other hand, while the units the units 
in different numbers are different, those which are in number ate 
the same number are alone indistinguishable from Siti but 
one another, even so the consequences which follow dierent 
are no less difficult. For example, in the Ideal 16 
number 10 there are ten units, and 10 is composed nuaubera are 


’ 7 imuldible, 
both of these and of two 5’s. Now since the Ideal ha guaee® 


® ie, 3 is produced by adding 1 to 2. > CF. § 18. 

¢ The general argument js: Numbers are produced by 
addition ; but this is incompatible with the belief in the In- 
determinate Dyad as # generative principle, because, being 
duplicative, it cannot produce single units. 

4 je, if numbers are not generated by addition, there must 
be Ideal (or natural) numbers. 
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1082 0 2 1 93 + © ‘ 2 \ > \1 ¢ \ Oy 
éret 5 ody 6 Tuywy apiOuds adry' % Sexas ob8e 
adyketrat ek tav Tuyovody revTddwr, worep 
Oh ff * ‘ it: i é 4 
5 OVdE povddwy, dvdyen Stadépew tas povddas rds 
> ~ 7 4 av 4 x / +92 
év TH Sexdds radTn. dv yap ph diaddpwow, od8 
c rd ‘A ? t > ‘ ¢ 7, > \ A 
ai mevtades Stoicovaw && div dary % Sends: eet $e 
Biadepover, Kai ai povddes Sioicovow. ef $e 
Siadepover, mdrepov ovK evéoovrat mevrddes ddAan 
ard povov abdrat at dvo, 9 eoovrat; ire 6é 7) 
10 evéoovra, aromov: €lr evéoovran, mola éorat Bexds 
e€& exelvwv; od yap éorw erépa Bexds éy Th 
Sexdde Tap atriy. "AAA pty Kal dudyen ye ju 
ex TOV Tuxovody duddwv rH Terpdda. ovynetadae: 
4 yep ddpiaros Suds, ws pace, AaBodoa m7 diipu- 
opevny dudda dvo duddas emoinaey™ Tou yap An- 
1s PO€vros 7 vy dvomotds. “Hoe 7d elvar mapa rag duo 
povddas tiv Svdda ddow twa, Kal Thy Tpidda 
mapa Tas Tpets povddas, mQs evdeyerat; 1) yap 
pebeget darépov Barépou,” worep Aeuieds divOpwrros 
mapa. Aeuxoy Kal dvOparrov (werdéxes yap rovru), 
} orav F Garépou Oarepov Siadopa Ts, Gomep 3 
20 dvOpwros rapa Cov kai dirovv. “Eri ra per adh 
3 4 oe ‘ \ f A bY z an Oh ? 
éorly ev, 7a be pi€er, Ta 5é Bécer- dv oddev év- 
Sdyerat Urdpyew rats povdaw e€ dv Suds Kat 4 
4 ¥ LAN? 4 c 8 fa v a] 2 hia \ 
rpids' GAN’ darep of dv0 dvOpwrrot ody & TL Tapa 
dudorépous, ovrws avdyicn Kai ras povddas. Kal 
% oby Ort ddvaiperot, Stoicovar dia. TobTO* Kal ydp al 


1 airy BR. 2 garépov Christ: @drepov, 





* I think Ross’s interpretation of this passage must be 
right. The Ideal 10 is a unique number, and the numbers 
contained in it must be ideal and unique; therefore the 
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10 is not a chance number,* and is not composed of aencesars 
chance 5’s, any more than of chance units, the units ed 
in this number 10 must be different; for if they are 17 
not different, the 5’s of which the 10 is composed 

will not be different ; but since these are different, 

the units must be different too. Now if the units 

are different, will there or will there not be other 4’s 

in this 10, and not only the two? If there are not, 

the thing is absurd? ; whereas if there are, what sort 

of 10 will be composed of them ? for there is no other 

10 in 10 besides the 10 itself. 

Again, it must also be true that 41s nat composed 18 
of chance 2’s. For according to them the indeter- 
minate dyad, receiving the determinate dyad, made 
two dyads; for it was capable of duplicating that 
which it received.¢ 

Again, how is it possible that 2 can be a definite 
entity existing besides the two units, and 3 besides 
the three units? Tither by participation of the ane 
in the other, as “‘ white man ”’ exists besides “ white ”’ 
and “ man,” because it partakes of these concepts ; 
or when the one is a differentia of the other, as ‘‘ man” 
exists besides ‘‘ animal” and ‘‘ two-footed.” 

Again, some things are one by contact, others by 20 
mixture, and others by position ; but none of these 
alternatives can possibly apply to the units of which 
2 and 3 consist. Just as two men do not constitute 
any onc thing distinct from both of them, so it must 
be with the units. The fact that the units are in- 2! 
divisible will make no difference; because points 
two 5's must be specifically different, and so must their units 
—which contradicts the view under disenssion. 

> d.e., itis only reasonable to suppose that other 5’°s might 


be made up out of different combinations of the units. 
* Gf, Vol. I. Introd. pp. xxii fi 
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TeTpadas Tas ev TH «rads avTH. wore et kal 7 
a 
mpwrn Svas idéa, Kal adrar dear twes Coovras, 
6 8 atrds Adyos Kat emi tOv povddwr: ai yap év 
TH Sudb. 7H mpwrn wovddes yervGat ras rérrapas 
~ na e 
ras ev Th Terpddi, wore maoar ai povddes iSéa 
> 
ylyvovtar Kal ovyneicerae ida e€ Bedv- dare 
a a 2 * 
dfrov dru Kakelva, dv (Sdar attra, ruyydvovow 
otcot, cvyKeipeva Etat, olov ef ta Lda daly tis 
na / 
ouyKetabas éx Cobwy, el rovrwy i8éai etaly, “Odws 
a“ ‘ ~ 
5€ 7d rovety Tas povddas diaddpous dmwaody 
a - Foal 
dromoyv Kal mAacpar@des (Adyw 8€ rAacparddes 
To mpos d7dGcow BeBiacpevor): otre yap Kara 76 
mocov ovTe KaTa TO motov dp@uev Srahéepovoay 
povdda povddos, avaykn te } loov } doco elvar 
apibudy, mavra pev ahaa uddiora Tov povadixdy: 
wore ef re mArclwy pr’ eAdrrwr, ioos: 7a, 8é toa 
\ > ul ; ¢ ¢ > nw 
kal dAws ddidhopa radra daodapPdvomev év rots 
2 a > oy , 35° © 3 > ar an , 
apfois, et d€ py, 08d at ev adry rH dexdd. 
Suddes ddiddopot Eoovrat toat otoas riva ydp 
1 aes a f < , > A 
aiviay ee. Adyew 6 ddoxwy ddiaddpovs «fvas; 
"Ere ef daca povas Kal povds d\An bvo, 7) [8°] ee 


1 Alexander (?), Schwegler: ratry. 
2 om. AY Alexander (?). 
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ave indivisible alsa, but nevertheless a pair of points is 
uot anything distinet from the two single points, 

Moreover we must not fail to realize this: that 
on this theory it follows that 2’s are prior aud 
posterior, and the other numbers sunilarly. Let it 
be granted that the 2’s in 4 are contemporaneous ; 
yet they are prior to those in 8, and just as the (de- 
terminate) 2 produced ihe 2’s in 4, so? they pro- 
duced the 4’s in 8. Hence if the onymal 2 is an Tdea, 
these 2’s will also be Ideas of a sort. And the same 
argument applies to the units, because the units in 
the original 2 produce the four units in t3 and so all 
the units become Ideas, and an Idea will be composed 
of Ideas. Hence clearly those things also of which 
these things are Ideas will be composite ; ea. one 
night say that animals are composed of animals, if 
there are Ideas of animals. 

In general, to regard units as different in any way 
whatsoever is absurd and fictitious (by “ fictitious "I 
mean “dragged in tu support a hypothesis”), Mor 
we can see that one unit differs from another neither 
in quantity nor in quality ; and a number must be 
either equal or unequal—this applies to all numbers, 
but especially to numbers consisting of abstract units. 


Thus if a number is neither more nor less, it is equal; - 


and things which are equal and entirely without 
difference we assume, in the sphere of number, to be 
identical. Otherwise even the 2’s in the Ideal 10 will 
be different, although they are equal ; for if anyone 
maintains that they are not different, what reason will 
he be able to allege ? 

Again, if every unit plus another unit makes 2, a 


* Tn each case the other factor is the indeterminate dyud 
(ef. § 18). 
Q2] 
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A ~ 
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a > tf ron a“ , > > + 2 
otros adwddopos atr# TH Suddv. GAN ode ey- 
Séxyeras, ef mp@rds tis dotw apiOuds Kal Sevrepos: 
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> nw , € i s , > ~ 
25 Opbds Aéyouaw of Siaddpous Tas povddas akiody- 
@ 
tes elvat, elmep iSdax eoovrar, womep eipytat mpd- 
- & yap 70 €f8 i dé ides ef ddd 
Tepov: &y yap To ef8os, ai bé povddes ef dduddopor, 
A € é 4 i f at > / 
Kal at Svddes Kal at tpiddes goovras ddiddopou, 
810 Kal Td dpOuetobar otrws, év dv0, wi} mpoo- 
Aap Bavoyevou mpds TH brdpxovre avayKatov atrots 
30 Aéyew" obre yap % yeveats eorar ex THs aopiorov 
8uddos, ot7 iddav évddyeras elvar’ evumdpe yap 
LIE 2 INGA kJ $7 A i AY ut ey fy 
érépa isda ev érépa, Kal mdvra Ta cldn évdg prepy. 
4 \ A e 4 > ~ / La > 
510 mpds prev tiv tardbeow dpbds Adyovow, Aws 8 
otk dp0&s: moAdd yap avaipotow, eel roird ¥' 
gi GUTO exe Twa dycovow amopiay, Wérepov, Cray 
dpOudpev Kal etrapev ev Sto rpia, mpocdapfa- 





* Which conflicts with the view under discussion. 
» The implication seems to be, as Ross says, that the 
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ovatas dvayew dvapopay. 
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obas ris dpibyod Svapopd, Kat povddos, et corw, 
avdyen 81) 7 KaTd 70 Toadv Kara TO ToL 
Stade perv: ToUTwY 8 ovd€éTEpoY paiverat evdexeo Bat 
5 dmdpxov. aan’ # cp os, KaTa TO moosr", ei Oe 
59 Kat al povddes TH road Siéhepov, Kav dpiByds 
dpiB 08 Biépepev 6 loos TH Aber To pHovdday. 
ert mérepov ai mparat peilous i 7 eAdrrous, Kal ai 
dorepov é77dL0daou 7 Tobvavriov ; mavra yap 
tabra dhoya. addAd pny obde Kard 7d moudy dia~ 
10 pepe evdexerau. oubev Yop. adrais oldv re dmdpyew 
mafos: Barepov yap Kal Tots dprOpois pacly v dmdp- 
yew TO ToLov Tob moaob. éru ovr’ av amo Tob évds 
Toor adrais yévouro od7” ay dire Tis. Suddos: 76 
pev yap od moudy, 4 be mogorovdy": Tod yap mo 
ra, évra elvat airia avery? u) Poors. a dpa exet 
is mws aMuws, dexréov év dpyf pddiora Todo real 
Siopioréov mepl povddos Svahopas, _padvora peev 

Kal didrt dvdyKy bmdpxew: el i de wh, Tie Aéyouow. 

"Ore pev oby, elite eloly dpB ol ai iSdat, ore 
oupPdnras Tas povadas amdoas evddyerat elvas, 
20 havepdov, ode dovpBAyjrous dAAjAats obdérepov trav 


1 srocomody 1? Syrianus: woody roidy. 
2 abris DS. 





9 This is Apelt’s interpretation of ard pepldas, For 
this sense of the word he quotes Plutarch, Moralia 644 c. 
The meaning then is: If ee count by addition, you regard 
number as exhibited only in concrete instances; if you 
treat each number as a "aistinet portion ” (i.¢., generated 
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by addition or by enumerating distinet portions.4 
But we do both; and therefore it is ridiculous to 
refer this point to so great a difference in essence, 

VIII. Virst of all it would be well to detine the How ean 
differentia of a number; and of a unit, if it has a Uh Mer’ 
differentia. Now units must differ either in quantity 
or in quality ; and clearly neither of these alternatives 
can be true. “ But units may differ, as number does, 
in quantity.” But if units also differed in quantity, They eannot 
number would differ from number, although equal in he 
number of units. Again, are the first units vrealer 2 we 
or smaller, and do the later units increase in size, 
or the opposite? All these suggestions are absurd. 
Nor can units differ in quality ; for no modification or in 
can ever be applicable te them, because these thinkers "0% 
hold that even in numbers quality is a later attribute 
than quantity.” Further, the unils cannot derive 3 
quality either from unity or from the dyad; because 
unity has no quality, and the dyad produces quantity, 
because its nature cuuses things ta be many. If, 
then, the units differ in some other way, they should 
most certainly state this at the outset, and explain, if 
possible, with regard to the differentia of the unit, why 
it must exist; or failing this, what differentia they 
mean. 

Clearly, then, if the Ideas are numbers, the units 4 
cannot all be addible, nor can they all be inaddible 


separately), you admit another kind of number besides the 
mathematical. Aristotle says that number can be regarded 
in both ways. 
® Numbers have qnality as being prime or cormposite, 
“plane” or “solid” (/.¢., products of two or three factors) ; 
oe these qualities are clearly incidental to quantity. Cf. 
. xiv, 2. 
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in either sense. Nor again is the theory sound which Cutician of 
certain other thinkers“ hold concerning numbeis. Spemunptess 
These are they who do not believe in Ideas, either 5 
absolutely or as being a hind of numbers, but believe 
that the objects of mathematics exist, and that the 
numbers are the first of existing things, and that their 
principle is Unity itself. For it is absurd that if, as 
they say, there is a 1 which is first of the 1’s.! there 
should not be a 2 first of the 2’s, nor a 3 of the 3’s: 
for the same principle applies to all cases. Now 6 
if this is the truth with regard to number, and we 
posit only mathematical number as existing, Unity 
is not a principle. For the Umty which is of this 
nature must differ from the other units; and if so, 
then there must be some 2 which is first of the 2's; 
and similarly with the other numbers in succession. 
But if Unity is a principle, then the truth about 7 
numbers must rather be as Plato used to maintain ; 
there must be a first 2 and first 3, and the numbers 
cannot be addible to each other. But then again, if 
we assume this, many impossibilitics result, as has 
been already stated. Moreover, the truth must lie 
one way or the other ; so that if neither view is sound, 
number cannot have a separate abstract existence, 
From these considerations it is also clear that the 8 
third alternative ¢—that Ideal number and mathe- Xenoerates 
matical number are the same—is the worst ; for two tees a 
errors have to be combined to make one theory. 
(i.) Mathematical number camnot be of this nature, 
but the propounder of this view has to spin it out by 
making peculiar assumptions ; (ii) his theory must 


’ 


» i.e, Speusippus recognized unity or “the One” as a 
formal principle, but admitted no other ideal nombers. 
Aristotle argues that this is inconsistent. 

© Ch, vii. I-viii, 3. 4 Of. ch. vi. 7. 
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Kal! airo, TovTwy elvai Twa td elpnpsévosy 
Tpomuy, obBéva 8 rovTwr evdexerat, pavepov ws 
obK eT dpi8 108 Tes rouadrn pars olay Kara~ 
oxevdlovow ob Xwporor Trowodyres adrov. "Ere 
TOTEpOV exdorn povas ex Tod peyddov kal peuxpod 
ioucbévrwy éoriy, oe h pev ere Tod juxpod 9 8 ék 
Tob peydhov ; é pev 81) ovTws, obrE ere mavTooy 
roy orouxely Excaoroy, oure dSidopor at povdbes: 
ev TH pev yap TO peya ev TH be TO puuKpoy dmdpyer, 
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# See Vol. I, Introd. p. xvii. 

+ This is proved in De Gen. e¢ Corr, 315 b 24-817 a 17, 

¢ Of. ch. vii. Sn. Aristotle is obviously referring to the 
two units in the Ideal 2 
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admit all the diffieultics which coufront those who 
speak of Ideal number. 

The Pythagorean view mm one way contains fewer | 
difheullics than the view deseribed above, but in Ihe 
another way it contains further difficulties peculiar to 2s 
itself, By nol regarding number as separable, it 
disposes of many of the impossibilitios ; but that. 
bodies should be composed of numbers, and that 
these numbers should be mathematical. is impossible.” 

For (a) it 15 not truce to speak of indivisible magni- 10 
tudes 8; (6) assuming that this view 15 perfectly true, 
still units at any rate have no magmbude 3 and how 
can a magnitude be composed of indivisthle parts ? 
Moreover arithmetical number consists of abstract 
units. But the Pythagoreans identify number with 
existing things ; at least they apply mathematical 
propositions to bodies as though they consisted of 
those numbers.@ 

Thus if number, if rt is a self-subsistent. reality, 11 
must be regarded in one of the ways deseribed above, 3 feliows 
and if it cannot be regarded in any of these ways, Satumnber 
clearly number has no such nature as is invented for 4 Ho iain 
it by those who treat it as separable. Cuality "i 

Again, does each unit come from the Great and 12 
the Small, when they are equalized*; or does one Genera) 
come from the Small and another from the Great ? pigs 
If the latter, each thing is not composed of all the are auch 
elements, nor are the units undifferentiated ; for one (trated: 
contains the Great, and the other the Small, which is 
by nature contrary to the Great. Again, what of the 18 
units in the Ideal 3 ? because there is one over. But 
no doubt it is for this reason that in an odd number 
they make the Ideal One the middle unit.4 If on 


4 Gf Diels, Vorsodratiher 270. 18. 
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1 rlvos of» AP Alexander Syrianus: twos ody (rivocodv) KJ, 
2 4 Schwegler: 3. 





® Ch. vii. 18. 

> The point seems to be that if number 25 self-subsistent 
it must be actually finite or infinite. Aristotle himself holds 
that number is infinite only potentially ; 2, however high 
you count, you can always count higher. 

° i.e, as implying an actual infinite. 
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the other hand cach of the units comes from both 
Great and Small, when they are equalized, how can 
the Ideal 2 be a single entity composed of the Great 
and Small? How will it differ from one of its units * 
Again, the unit is prior to the 2; because when the 
unit disappears the 2 disappears. Therefore the unit 14 
must be the Idea of an Idea, since 1t 1s prior io an 
Idea, and must have been generated before it. 
From what, then ? for the indeterminate dyad, as we 
have seen,® causes duality. . 

Agam, number must be either infinite or finite Wmunter 
(for they make number separable, so that one of pitas 
these alternatives must be true).? Now it is obvious 15 
that it cannot be infinite, because infinite number subastent, 
is neither odd nor even, and numbers are always (0 i,q” 
generated either from odd or from even number. 

By one process, when 1 is added to an even number, 
we gel an odd number; by another, when 1 is 
multiplied by 2, we get ascending powers of 2; 
and by another, when powers of 2 are multiplied by 
odd numbers, we get the remaining even numbers. 

Again, if every Idea 1s an Idea of something, and 16 
the numbers are Ideas, infinite number will also be 
an Idea of something, either sensible or otherwise. 

This, however, is impossible, both logically ° and on 
their own assumption,’ since they regard the Ideas 
as they do. 

If, on the other hand, number is finite, what is its (it itis 
limit? In reply to this we must not only assert the Mmt 4 
fact, but give the reason. Now if number only goes 17 


up to 10, as some hold,? in the first place the Forms the mt is 


5 A : : 10, a8 some 
4 i,¢., a8 inconsistent with the conception of an Idea as a hald, the 


pasts principle. 
¢ Of. XTl. vin. 2. The Platonists derived this view from 
the Pythagoreans; see Vol. I. Introd, p. xvi. 
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mparov pev Tayo emudciiper Te. Eton olor Et éorw 
 Tpids airodvOpuros, tls carat dpiluos avro~ 
unmos; atro yap éxaotos apil.os juéxps Sexddas: 
avdyen 84 tev ev rovros apiuay twa} etvar— 
? Pd A ‘ > - Lal 3 > e > - 
ovoiar yap Kal iSdat odrow—dAd’ duws eichetiper: 
Ta Tob Sw@ou yap elon Urrepefer dua be SiAov 6 rt 
et obras 4 Tpias abrodvOpuros, Kal ab dda 
Tpiddes” Bpovae yap at ev rots adrois dpelwors, & aor 
dimretpot évovrat dvlpurrot, et pev idea exdarn 
Tpids, adTo Exacros*? dvOpwros, ef Sé py, GAV 
avOpwrot ye. Kal el uépos 6 éAdrrwy Tod peilovos, 
6 ék TOY oop Brnray povddwy Tov ey TO aire 
apie, et 53" q TeTpas ad? (dda Twds cory, 
olov immov 7 AcvKod, 3 dvOpasrros éorat Hepos 
inmou, et duds 6 dvlpwaos. dromov dé Kat 70 
THS uev dexados elvar tSéav, évderddos Be ps 
pnde Tay exopeveny dpa “Eve be kal Eort 
wad ylyverae ea Kat dv eidn, ovic cor, wore Sud. 
tt ov Kaiceivay edn eoTw; ovK dpa atria ra «lSy 
éoriv. 
” > © > \ € , ~ 
"Ere dtomov «i 6 dpiB nos Oo peéxype tis de- 
, ~ 5 bas > ~ ~ / 
Kaos padov Te Ov Kal elbos auras THs dexados, 
ratrou Tob pev ovK gore yerents ws eves, THS O° 
eoTw. metpeabvTau 8 ws Tob HeXpt Tis Sexddos 
TeAelov dvTos apiOyod. yerydou yodv Ta érdpueva, 
olov TO Kevdv, avadoytav, 76 mepirrdév, Ta GAAG Ta 
1 twa Alexander, Bonita: ras. 
® ard éxaeras J Bessarion Alexander: atrodkacros, 
3 $y Bonitz: 65’. 
4 airy T Bessarion Alexander: atiry. 





@ Robin is ane’ right in talcing this to mean that the 
3 which is in the ideal 4 is like the 3 which is in the 4 which 
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will soon run short. For example, if $ is the Idea of conv 
Man, what inmnber will be the Idea of Horse ? {rye 
Kach nunber up to 10 is an Idea; the Idea of Horse, 
then, must be one of the numbers in this series, for 
they are substanees or Ideas. But the fact remains 
that they will run short, because the different. types 
of animals will outnumber them, At the same time 
it is clear that if in this way the Ideal S is the Idea of 
Man, so will the other 3’s be also (for the 3’s in the 
same numbeis ® ave similar), so that there will be an 
infinite number of men; and if cach 3 is an Idea, 
euch man will be an Idea of Man; or if not, they 
will still be men. And if the smaller number is 19 
part of the greater, when it is composed of the 
addible units contained in the same number, then 
if the Ideal 4 is the Idea of something, e g. “ horse ”’ 
or ‘ white,” then “ man” will be part of “ horse,” 

if “man” is 2. Jt is absurd also thal there should 
be an Idea of 10 and not of 11, nor of the following 
numbers. 

Again, some things exist and come into being of 20 
which there are no Forms’; why, then, are there 
not Forms of these too? It follows that the lorms 
are not the causes of things. 

Again, it is absurd that number up to 10 should 
be more really existent, and a Torm, than 10 itself; 
although the former is not generated as a unity, 
whereas the latter is. However, they try to make out 
that the series up to 10 is a complete number; 
at least they generate the derivatives, e.g. the void, 21 
proportion, the odd, ctc., from within the decad. 


— 
isa) 


is in a higher ideal number, and so on (La Theorie platoni- 
cienne des Idées et des Numbres d'apres .tristote, p. 352). 
® Cf. ch. iv. 7, 85 Lux. 2,3. 
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dMor, TO (pee Kara, Adyov to 5é Kura, xpdvov. 
morépus ob Td ev apxy 5 comep yap elpyras, read 
um opOy Tis. d€etas rant adryn éxelvyns Soe? mporépa. 
elvat, raat éxarépa ude. dudorépuss 8) Trovotice 74 
év dpyyv. éore bé€ ddvvaror 7d peév yap ws eldos 
20 kal un ovola, To 8 ws pépos Kal as BAN. €ore yd, dp 
mas ev exdrepor, wh pev didnBeta Surdper (el ye 6 
dpuljuds éy Tt Kat By as owpés, dAN’ Erepos ef 
érépay povddan', worep daciv), evrehexela d° ove 
éore Hovas éxarépa. airtov 3€ THs ovpBawodons 
duaprias ore dua ex Trav pabnparey eOnpevov 
93 Kal ée TOV Adyeov ray «adrou, dor” e& éxetvuw 
pev cos oreypay TO ev Kat ray dpyny eOnxay: a 
yap _povas oruypt) aberds aru. KaBdmep ob 
wal érepol Tues ex Tob édaxiorou Ta ora ouv- 
erecav kat obra, date ylyveras i ovas UAy TOV 
apduay Kat dua mporépa ths Suddos, mddw Se 
30 VoTEpa abs GAou Twos wat évos Kal ciSous Tis 
Suddos overs. Bud. 8¢ 76 KaGohov Cnreiv 70 Kat 
Nyopobpevov é kal obrus obs p€pos édeyov: radra 
d€ dua T@ abt@ abddvarov drdpyew. Hi dé 76 & 
atro Set tudvov aberovt* elvar (odbevi yap Siahéper 
1 ert rece, 
2 pdvov dOerov] pévor dovvlerov Bywater, povadiady Ross. 





@ Avistotle takes the number 2 as an example, but the 
principle is of course universal. In a sense both number 
and unit are one; but if the number exists as an actual 
umty, the unit can only exist potentially. 

> Perhaps the Atomists; but ef. I. vill. 8, 4. 

° If the text 1s sound (and no convincing emendation has 
been suggested), 1t seems best to understand déeror in a 
ne wider sense than the semi- -technical one put forward 
e Ross. ‘‘ Without position * = not localized, i.e. abstract. 

nity as a principle has no concrete instance. 
23 
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Yes, but they are prior in a different sense ; the one 
in formula and the other in time. In which sense, 
then, is the One a first principle ? for, as we have just 
sud, both the right angle seems to be prior to the 
acute angle. and the latter prior to the former: 
and each of them is one. Accordingly the Platonists 
make the One a first principle in both senses. But 
this is impossible ; for in one sense it is the One 
gua form or essence, and in the other the One qua 
part or matter, that is primary, ‘There is a sense in 
which both number and unit are one; they are so 
in trath potentially—that 1s, if a number is not an 
aggregate but a unity consisting of units distinct 
from those of other numbers, as the Platonists 
hold—but each of the two % units is not one in com- 
plete reality. ‘Che cause of the error which befell 
the Platonists was that they were pursuing their 
inquiry from two pomts of view—that of mathematics 
and that of general definition—at the same time. 
Hence as a result of the former they conceived of the 
One or first principle as a point, for the unit is a 
point without position. (Thus they too, just like 
certain others, represented existing things as com- 
posed of that which is smallest.)’ We get, then, 
that the unit is the material element of numbers, 
and at the same time is prior to the number 2; and 
again we get that it is posterior to 2 regarded as a 
whole or unity or form. On the other hand, through 
looking for the universal, they were led to speak of 
the unity predicated of a given number as a part in 
the formal sense also. But these two characteristics 
cannot belong simultaneously to the same thing, 


to 


Ss 


tw 


27 


And if Unity itself must only be without position ¢ 20 


(for it differs only in that it is a principle) and 2 is 
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ore dpx7) Kab pev Suds Seater) a é poovds 
ov, powrepa dy ein TO Gi adrd 7 jovds: et 
8 4% povds, Kacetvo TH povdSe H 7H Svade- dare 
mporépa av ein éxatépa % povas Tis duddos. ov 
pact dé: yervajot yotv rHv dudda mparov. "Ere 
ei €arw 7 duds & re adr) Kal 7 Tpids adr7, duudw 
Suds. éx Tivos ody airy 4 Suds; 

IX. ’Asropjcee 8 dv Tis Kal evel adi) pev ob 
gor ev rots dpiOpois, Td 8° chefs, Sowy pr) gore 
peratd povddwy, ofov r@v év rH Sudde 7 7H rped&., 
wdrepov epebis TO evi abr@ 7) ot, Kal mdrepov 4 
Suds mporepa TaV éfeéfjs 7} THY ovddwyr dmorepa- 
ob. 

‘Opoiws dé Kal mept Tay vorepov yevdv 
tod dpiOob ovpBaiver Th Svoxepi), yeappijs TE 
kal éimrédov Kal odsparos. of pev yap ex raw 
elddv rob peydAov Kal Too puxpod rrovodaw, olov éx 
paxpod pev Kal Bpayéos ra nen, mAaréos Bé Kai 
oTevod ra emimeda, ex Babdos S€ Kab Tarewod rods 
dyKous: radra Sé éorw e€idn toi peyddouv kal 
puxpod. tyv Sé€ Kara TO év dpynv dM dAws 
Tibdact THY TolovTwr. Kal év tovToi dé jupia 


; 290% \ 4 
i) daiverat Ta TE aouvara Kat TQ mAacparaédn KO 


A (3 é a ~ DA i 2 A my f 
7a drevavria Aa ois edAdyous. dmoAcAupéva re 
4 >. ta f > 3 my ~ \ 
yap adAjAwy ovpBatver, ef un cuvaxodovfodar Kal 
ai dpyai, dore elvac rd wAard Kal orevov Kat 
parpov Kai Bpayv> ef S€ tobro, Eoras 76 errizedov 
paper) Kal TO orepedy énlmedov. ere 5é ywviae 
Kat oxjpara Kal 7a Toatra mas adrodobycerat; 


1 Srorepgoty Bessarion, Aldine, Bekker, 
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divisible whereas the unit is not, the unit will be 
more nearly akin to Unity itself; and if this is so, 
Unity itself will also be more nearly akin to the umt 
than to 2 Hence each of the units in 2 will be 
prior to 2. But this they deny ; at least they make 
out that 2 is generated first.? 

Further, if 2 itself and 3 itself ure each one thing, 
both together make 2 From what, then, docs ths 
2come? 

IX. Since there is no contact in numbers, but 
units which have nothing between them—e.g. those 
in 2 or S8—are successive, the question night be 
raised whether or not they are successive to Umty 
itself, and whether of the numbers which sueceed it 
2 or one of the units in 21s prior.’ 

We find simular difficulties in the case of the genera 2 
posterior to number ¢—the line, plane and solid, Pulienities 
Some derive these from the species of the Great and Se raatiok 
Small; viz. lines from the Long and Short, planes ¢! peumeul- 

A eck, 
from the Broad and Narrow, and solids from the sonw 
Deep and Shallow. These are species of the Great Tn’ 
and Small. As for the geometrical first principle 3 
which corresponds to the arithmetical One, different auive thew 
Platonists propound different views. In these too fon sant 
we can see innumerable impossibilities, fictions and and gnu 
contradictions of all reasonable probability. For #2", 
(a) we get that the geometrical forms are unconnected principle ; 
with each other, unless their principles also are so sendy 
associated that the Broad and Narrow is also Long "estes! 
and Short ; and if this is so, the plane will be a line 
and the solid a plane. Moreover, how can angles 4 


and figures, etc., be explained? And (6) the same 
2 Uf.ch. vii. 5. * Cf ibid. 5-7. © Cf ch, vi 10. 
2 cf Tit. 34, XIV, iii. 9. 
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yap 740 jreyéBous ory, dA’ odie Ex TodTwr 7d 
péyebos, worrep 088 e& etOéos Kal KapmvAou 7d 
a 295 > , A ‘ ‘ a Il / 
pfjcos, 000’ éx Aelou kal rpayéos TA oTEpEd. dv- 
Twv dé Kowdv ToUTwy dep emt Tdv ciddy THY ws 
x yévous oupBaiver Swamopeiv, érav ris OF ra Kab- 
5X / ‘ 6 ral 3 ‘ > , lad C , add 7 j 
ddov, moTEpov 76 EGov adro év TH Caw 7 repos 
attot faou. tovtouv yap py) Kwpiatad joey SvTos 
ovdeiay soijoe. amopiav: xwprotod 8°, aomep of 
tadra Adépovrés fact, Tod évds al rOv apibudy od 
ev rat > Voce 8 a Ar / A o3g 
pddiov Adour, ef un pddiov Set Adyew To advvaror. 
~ a \ 
su Oray yap voH Tis ev TH Budde To ev Kal GAws ev dpi- 
Ou, worepov adro voel ru) €repov; Of pev ody ta. 
peyeOn yerv@ow é« rovadtns Bans, erepor dé ek 
inl a i \ a mal 
Ths oruypns (y Sé oreyu7 adrois Soxet elvar ody 
év GW’ ofov 76 év) kat dAdns Ans otas 7d rAROOS, 
aAN’ od TrAjGous: Trept dy ot8ev Arrov cupBatver v4, 
A. A , Ly 
85 adTG, Grropely. el per yap pia} An, TadTO ypappr) 
Kal émimedov Kal orepedv (ek yap ra&v abrav 76 
7 A | a yy > s , € e \ 
tosspavTo Kal €y éorat): ef Sé aAeious ai BAa, ial 
¢ A a ~ 
éTepa puev ypappys étépa 8€ tod émmédou kal 
GdAn Tob arepeod, yrou dxodovdotaw aAAjras 7) 
ov, wore tadra cupPjcerat Kat otrws: } yap ody 
La ‘. 3 4 MOY fa ” 
é€e To errimedov ypappy 7 corat ypappy. Er 
s7@s pev evdéxerar elvar ex Tod évds Kal mAjBous 





* The reference 1s probably to Speusippus; Plato and 
Xenocrates did not believe in points (I. ix. 25, ch. v. 10 n.), 
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result follows as in the case of number; for these 
concepts are modifications of magmtude, but mag- 

nitude is not generated from them, any more than a 

line is generated from the Straight and Crooked, 

oy solids froin the Smooth and Rough. 

Common to all these Platonic theories is the same 5 

problem which presents itself in the case of species (Digresmon, 
of a genus when we posit universalhK—viz. whether The finde 


montal 
rt is the Ideal animal that is present in the particular uiticults uf 
ammal, or some other “ammal” distinct from the tiga)” 
Ideal animal. This question will cause no dithiculiy 
if the universal is not separable ; but if, as the Platon- 
ists say, Unity and the numbers exist separately, 
then it is not easy Lo solve (if we should apply Lhe 
phrase “not easy” to what is impossible). lor 6 
when we think of the one in 2, or im number generally, 
are we thinking of an Idea or of something else ?-> 

These thmkers, then, generate geometrical mag* otners 
nitudes from this sort of material principle, but gcuemte 


others * generate them from the point (they regard ohects Heth 
the point not as a unity but as similar to Unity) and upeptes, 
another material principle which is not plurality but te umty ana 
is similar to it; yet in the case of these principles Paaaiae 
none the less we get the same difficulties, For if7 
the matter is one, line, plane and solid will be the duneutties 
same; because the product of the same elements MiPly t tis 
must be one and the same. If on the other hand 
there is more than one kind of matter—one of the 
line, another of the plane, and another of the sohd— 
either the kinds are associated with each other, or 
they are not. Thus the same result will follow in this 
case also; for either the plane will not contain a 
line, or it will be a line. 

Further, no attempl is made to explain how num- 8 
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> s > . > ~ we 5 a 
tov apiOuov odOev emiyeipetrar’ Saws 8° odv 
Adyouct Tadrd cuyPaiver ducxepy drep wat tvis et 
rob évos Kal ex ris Sud8os THs aopiorov. 6 pep 
yap é« Tod KaTyyopovpevov Kafddov yerrd tov 
apiOjdv Kai ob Twos tAnOous, 6 8 ex Twos TAH- 
fous, rob mpésrov Sé (riv yap dudda mpdrdv 
elvat TARO0s), Mare Suadeper odfev ws eimeiv, GAN 
at dmoptat at airalt ducodovbjcover, pits } Odors 
Kpdats 7} yévects kat doa dAda ravatra. Madcora 
8° dy ris emilnrnceev, «i pia éexdorn joovds, éx 
tivos éoriv: od yap. 39 até ye 7O &v éxdorn. 


i dvayrn 87° €« tod évdg adrot elvur kat adAjOous, 


xX 


, =~ 50 ‘ \ * AROS qt 
3} popiov tod mAiOous. 7d prev ody TAROdS Te elvar 
> 3 

duvar THY povdda ddvvator, adiaiperov yy’ otoay: 
ro 8 é€k popiov dAdas yee modAds duayepetas: 
ddiapetov Te yap exaotov ayayatoy efvar TOY 
poptwv, 7) 7AROos elvar Kat thy povdda Siaiperny, 
Kal pt aTowyelov elvas ro ev Kal td wAROOS: 7 
yap wovas éxdorn ovK ex TAAPous Kal évds, ETL 

i | \ v a é ~ i 2 > BLY 2 Q \ 
odbev dAdo move? 6 TOTO A€ywy adr’ 7 dpifudsy 
Erepov' TO yap TAHBos adiapéerwy éativ dps. 

"Ere réov Kat mapa tod obtw Aéyovtos* 

nT p 

mOTEpOY A7rELpos 6 apLBuds } TETEpUopevos. Lmrpye 

1 al atral I’ Syrianus, fort, Alexander: a’ra: (ai sup. lin, 
addito) J: abra: EA, 


26 4 AXT Symanus. 
8 rob oiirw Adyorros Scripsi: Tovs olrw AéyorTas. 





* Aristotle again identifies the indeterminate dyad with 
the number 2. 

> se. of the elements of numher, 
¢ Which, being a principle, is d@eroy (vili, 29), 

? ge, but from an indivisible part of pluality—-which is 
not # plurality but a unity. 
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ber can be gencraied from unity and plurality ; thwir gew- 
but howsoever they account for this, they have ‘to EE 
meet the same difficulties as those who generate equally une 
number from unity and the indeterminate dyad. Pree 
The one school generates number not from a par- 

ticular plurality but from that which is universally 
predicated ; the other from a particular plurality, 

but the first ; for they hold that the dyad is the first 
plurality. Thus there is practically no difference # 
between the two views; the same difficulties will 

be involved with regard to mixture, position, blend- 

ing, generation and the other stinilar inodes of 
combination.? 

We might very well ask the further question ; if Mow ean 
each unit is one, of what it is composed ; for clearly Mey, 
each unit is not absolute unity.* It must be gener- feonvaumity 
ated from absolute unity and cither plurality or a phuranty? 
part of plurality. Now we cannot hold that the unit 10 
is a plurality, because the unit is indivisible ; but 
the view that it is derived from a part. of plurality in- 
volves many further difficulties, because (a) each part 
must be indivisible ; otherwise it will be a plurality 
and the unit will be divisible, and unity and plurality 
will not be its elements, because each unit will not 
be generated from plurality? and unity. (4) The 1] 
exponent of this theory merely introduces another 
number ; because plurality is a number of indivisible 
parts.® 

Again, we must inquire from the exponent of this Is the 


Rees sp. pluualit, 
theory whether the number! is infinite or finite. finite or 


* ie., to say that number is derived from plurality is to say 
that number is derived from number -which explains no- 
thing. 

t ge. which plurality hus been shown to be. 
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mAnfous e€ dy at povddes: 6 pev yap dpwuos ef 
dSiarpérev ovyrerrae, Ta bé peyebn ov, Idvra 
33 64) Tabra Kal dna Towra pavepov movet OTL G- 
Suvarov elvae Tov dip y.ov Kal Ta peyely Xwpiord, 
1088.0 ert O€ TO Stapusveiv Tobs mpwrous* rept tv ape- 
Opcv oypetov ore rd. mpdypara, ada? ovK dvra 
aAnOh mrapéxyer ry Tapaxyy adtots. of pev yap Ta, 
padnparuicd Hovov arovobyres mapa Td alobnrd, 
dpdvres Thy mept Ta €ldn Svoxeperay Kal mAdow, 
améornoay dro 708 elSyruxod tpOpuod «at Tov 
podnparicdy erroinaay’ ot be Ta, «lon BovAdpevor 
Gps. Kal dpi ods Tovey, ovX opavres bé, et Tas 

dpxds Tis Tatras Ofoerat, mos éorat 0 paby- 
parids apiOuds mapa tov ednrixdy, Tov adrop 


1 rpwrovs AY Alexander: rpémovs Ed yp. Alexander. 
4 ratra ADJ Syrianus. 








@ Alexander preferred the reading wpdrovs, interpretin 
it in this sense; and I do not see why he should not be fol- 
lowed. Ross objects that mpéros is used in the chronological 
sense in § 16 init., but this is really no argument. For a 
much more serious faliengl different) inconsistency in the 
use of terms ef. XII, iii. 1. 

> Speusippus and his followers, 
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There was, it appears, a finite plurality from which, 12 

in combination with unity, the finite units were illnite? 
generated ; and absolute plurality is different from 

finite plurality. What sort of plurality is it, then, 

that 1s, in combination with unity, an element of 
number ” 

We might ask a similar question with regard to Mow are 
the pomt, i.e. the clement out of which they create?" 
spatial magnitudes. ‘This is surely not the one and 13 
only point. At least we may ask from what each generated? 
of the other points comes ; it is not, certainly, from 
some interval and the Ideal point. Moreover, the 
parts of the interval cannot be indivisible parts, 
any more than the parts of the plurality of which 
the units are composed ; because although number 
is composed of indivisible parts, spatial magnitudes 
are not. 

All these and other similar considerations make 14 
it clear that number and spatial magnitudes cannot summay 
exist separately. Further, the fact that the leading Of!" 
authorities disagree about numbers indicates that alrendy 
it is the misrepresentation of the facts themselves **t"* 
that produces this confusion in their views. Those? 15 
who recognize only the objects of mathematics as 
existing besides sensible things, abandoned Ideal 
number and posited mathematical number because 
they perceived the difficulty and artificiality of the 
Ideal theory. Others,’ wishing to maintain both 
Forms and numbers, but not seeing how, if one posits 
these as first principles, mathematical number can ex- 
ist besides Ideal number, identified Ideal with mathe- 


¢ Xenocrates and his followers. 
@ Unity and the indeterminate dyad; for the difficulty 
see ch, vil. 3, 4. 
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Bias yap Kal od patyparucas drroféoers Aéyovaw: 
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wore mdvras ovpPaive. cata péev te Adyew oplds, 
oe > > > “ a4 > i \ £ ln ’ 
ddws 8° obi dsphdis. Kat adrot Sé cpodoyotow od 
2 % rd 3 A a LJ 7 w ’ oe € 
ratTa Adyovres GAAG Ta evavria. aitriov 0° dre af 
€ / \ e 3 | a + eee \ 
tmoddcas Kai al dpyat yeudets. yaderdy 8° ék ur) 
KaAds eydvrav Adyew Kadds, Kar’ *Emiyappor: 
dptings te yap AdAewrar, cat edbdus paiveras od 
a“ ye > 4 ‘ A ~ 2 “ ¢ \ 
KadAds éxor. Adda wept pev TOY apilpadv teava. 
re Supropypeeva Kal Sumpropera: paddov yap ek 


20 mAeudvev av ere mreabein Tis TemTELoLevos, mpos 5é 


TO mewoOjvat 7) TETTELO[LEVOS odBev padAow: rept be 
TOV mpdirwy dpyav Kal TOY mpeoToy atricay Kab 
arowxelwy éoa pv Agyouow of mrepl povns ris 
alabynris ovoias Biopilovres, Ta bev ev Tots mrept 
pdoews elpyra, ta 8 ode gore Tis peBodov TAS 


25 vOv daa 8€ of pdoxovres elvan Tapa Tas aicOyras 


érépas ovalas, éxduevdv dort Oewphoat ray ipn- 
pevav, 

‘Eet obv Adyouat Twes rovatras elvas ras iS€as 
Kal Tovs aptBwous, wat Ta. rodrwy ororxela ray 
ovrew elvat orouxeta Kal dpyds, oxemréov meph Tou 
twv Ti rXéyoucr Kal m&s Aéyovow. Ot per odv 


80 dptOuods ToLodvres pudvov Kal rodrous pablynpare- 


1 ra: rd re recc, Syrianus. 





@ Of. ch, vi. 10. > Plato. ° Fr, 14, Diels. 
4 Physies I. iv.-vi. 
® The Pythagoreans and Speusippus. 
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matical number,—but only in theory, since actually 
mathematical number is done away with, because 
the hypotheses which they state are peculiar to them 
and not mathematical. And he® who first assumed 
that there are Ideas, and that the Ideas are nuinbers, 
and that the objects of mathematics exist, naturally 
separated them. ‘Thusil happens that all are right 
in some respect, but not altogether right ; even they 
themselves admit as much by not agreeing but con- 
twadicting each other, The reason of this 1s that 
the assumptions and first principles are wrong; 
and it is difficult to propound a correct theory from 
faulty premisses : as Epicharmus says, ‘‘ no sooner is 
it said than it is seen to be wrong.’’° 

We have now examined and analyzed the questions 
concerning numbers to a sufficient extent; for al- 
though one who is already convinced inight be still 
more convinced by a fuller treatment, he who is 
not convinced would be brought no nearer 10 con- 
viction, As for the first principles and causes and 
elements, the views expressed by those who discuss 
only sensible substance either have been deseribed 
in the Physics? or have no place in our present 
inquiry ; but the views of those who assert that 
there are other substances besides sensible ones call 
for investigation next after those which we have just 
discussed. 

Since, then, some thinkers hold that the Ideas and 
numbers are such substances, and that their elements 
are the elements and principles of reality, we must 
inquire what it is that they hold, and in what sense 
they hold it. 


16 


18 


19 


Those ¢ who posit only numbers, and mathematica] 20 
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1086 a2 
KOUS Borepov emuanenréou: ray bé Tas iddas Aeysv- 
Toy dye Tov Te Tpomov Bedoaur’ ay mis kal i 
arropiay rHv meplt aitay. dua yap Kabddou Te ws 
otalas' movodar tas (Sas Kal mddw ws ywpards 
Kal TOY Kad ExaoTOV. rabra. 8° dre odk evdexerar 
Bi Supmopyrau mporepov. atriov be rob ourdibae taira 
eis TavTor Tots A€yousr Tas ovaias® xubddAov, bru 
Tots aioOnrots ov Tas avrds [odotas]? énolowv. TO, 
1085 b pew oby év rots aiobnrots wad! ExaoTa, pely evopurCor 
Kal reve odev avira, To 8€ Kalddou Tapd Taira 
elyai te Kab erepdv te elvor, rtobro 8, womrep ép 
rots cumpoobey eéyoper, exivyge pev Lenpdrns 
Sud Tos dpiopovs, ov pen excopa€ ye Tov ral? 
5 xaorov' Kal tobro dp8dis evdnoey ob _Xwpicas. 
bn Aoi de ere Ta epyev: dvev pev yap rod KaBédou 
ovK éoriw emoripny AaBety, To Se xewpifew aittov 
rev oupBawévreor Svoxeper mept Tas idéas cori, 
ob 8 abs avayKatov, elrrep éoovrai TWes ovotae 
mapa Tas aic@nras Kal peovoas, ywpiords elias, 
10 dAAas prev otk elyov, Tavtas dé Tas KabdAov Aeyo- 
peévas e€Becav, ware cupPaivew axedav tas adras 
fvoes elvar tas Kalddov Kat tas Kal? exaotov, 
atrn ev ovv adri Kad? atti cin Tis dv Svoyépera 
~ 3 é 

ray eipnevwv. 
XK. °O 6é Kai rots Aéyovor ras ibdas éyew Td 
15 Grropiay Kal tots pr) A€yovaw, Kal Kar’ dpyas év 


1 ws odclas secl. Jaeger. 
® odelas Jaeger: lédas. 3 Jaeger. 





© NITY. ii. 21, ii. 2-8, 15, 16. 
> TIL. vi. 7-9, ° Ch, iy., and ef. I. vi, 
4 The Platonists, 
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numbers at that, may be considered later 7; 'but as Critemm ot 
for those who speak of the Ideas, we can observe at 4 fee! 
the same time their way of thinking and the difli- ‘ 
eulties which befall them. For they not only treat 
the Ideas as universal substances, but also as separ- 
able and particular. (That this is impossible has been 
already shown” by a consideration of the difficulties 
involved.) The reason why those who hold sub- 
stances to be universal combined these two views 
was that they did not identify substances with 
sensible things. They considered that the particulars 
in the sensible world are in a state of flux, und that 
none of them persists, but that the universal exists 
besides them and is something distinct from them, 
This theory, as we have said in an earlicr passage, 
was initiated by Socrates as a result of his definitions, 
but he did not separate universals from particulars ; 
and he was right in not separating them. ‘This is 
evident from the facts ; for without the universal we 
cannot acquire knowledge, and the separation of the 
universal is the cause of the difficulties which we find 
in the Ideal theory, Others,* regarding it as neces- 23 
sary, if there are to be any substances besides those 
which are sensible and transitory, that they should be 
separable, and having no other substances, assigned 
separate existence to those which are universally 
predicated ; thus it followed that universals and 
particulars are practically the same kind of thing. 
This in itself would be one difficulty in the view which 
we have just deseribed.¢ 

X. Let us now mention a point which presents some How are 
difficulty both to those who hold the Ideal theory and {uys!"""* 
to those who do not. It has been stated already, at sesarded¢ 


® See Vol. I, Intiod. pp. xsi f 
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A ’ 2 Evo t Né ne 
rots Siaropijpaow edAéyOn mpdrepov, Aéywpey viv, 
4 \ i 
ei pev ydp Tis py Oyce. rag obcias elvar se- 
4 nt 
ywprojévas, Kal Tov TpdTOV ToDTOY ws A€yerar rd 
© n la 
Kal’ Exacta Tov ovrTwy, avaipyoee THY ovotay as 
, a) dé oo 5 67 \ + + ’ 
BovAdpeba A€yeur av 8€ Tis OF Tas odclas xwpiords, 
a a Cee | > a 
nas Once Ta oToxeia Kal Tas apyas atrdv; ef 
pev yap Kal? exacrov Kat yu Kafodov, rooatra 
éorat Ta dvTa Goarep Td aTowyeta, Kat odK em- 
a s a 
ornta Ta oTotxela. eoTwoayv yap ai pev ev Ti 
in \ 7 \ Se im + a 
dwvr} ovdraBal odoiar, ta 8 orowyeia abray 
a a ee Ne 8) 7d BA & 
orouyeta THY ovary dvdyKn 81) 7d év elvor 
n ~ , ” BY 
Kal éexdorny TOv avAdaBdv play, eizrep ut} KabdAov 
\ fa’ 16 ¢ 3 ca LAAG J € / n > ~ 
Kal T@ elder ai adtal, ddAa pla Exdorn TH apiOud 
. oe ‘ oe wv > 9 1. @ 94 
Kal TddE TL Kab  Opwvujov: Ere 8 adrd 6 dorw 
/ > > © 
év éxaorov riGdacw: & 8° at ovAdaBal, odrw Kal 
v ye 
c& dy elaiv: odk éorat dpa mreiw ddda évds, oddé 
é 
Trav dav aroxetwv odfev kard tov adrov Adyov 
évrep odd Trav [dAAwv} ovdAdaBdy 1 adtt ddAn 
\o¥ > ‘ \ > a ? ” \ ‘ 
Kal dAAn. GAAG pny et todo, odk éorat mapa Ta 
a“ > ~ 
arouyela erepa. GvTa, GAAd dvov ra oracyeta. 
” bt LANG > x Ay _ 5. x 
Ere S¢ od emornta rd orotxeta: od yap 
Kabdrov, 4 8 emoriyn rdv xafddov. dijdov & 
& Loa A 
éx* rav drodeifewy Kal rv dpisudv: od yap yiy- 
*. e rd 4 i uf > an 
verat cuMoyiapuos drt Tdd€ TO TpLywvor Svo spHais, 
- 4 a if 8 £ J 6 rs 38° e sot ig 
ei py may rptywvov Sto dpbai,? ob8’ drt ddt 6 
‘ 1 @Awr sechusi. 
3 ek re EK. 3 épéais J. 
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the beginning of our treatise, among the problems,* 

If we do not suppose substances to be separate, that 

is in the way in which particular things are said to be 
separate, we shall do away with substance in the 

sense in which we wish to maintain it ; but if we sup- 

pose substances to be separable, how are we to regard 

their elements and principles? If they are particular 2 

and not universal, there will be as many real things tf they we 
as there are elements, and the elements will not be PeMeulur, 


esisting 
knowable. Tor let us suppose that the syllables in Gigs win 


speech are substances, and that their letters are the j) Me 
elements of substances., Then there must be only tan then 
one BA, and only one of each of the other syllables ; eg 
that is, if they are not universal and identical in form, 
but each is numerically one and an individual, and 
not a member of a class bearing a common name. 
(Moreover, the Platonists assume that each Ideal ¢ 
entity is unique.) Now if this is true of the syllables, 
it is also true of their letters. Hence there will not 
be more than one A, nor more than one of any of the 
other letters,’ on the same argument by which in the 
case of the syllable there cannot be more than one 
instance of the same syllable. But if this is so, there 
will be no other things besides the letters, but only 
sa letters. 

Nor again will the elements be knowable ; for they 4 
will not be universal, and knowledge is of the universal. pnd these 
‘This can be seen by reference to proofs and defini- ine 
tions ; for there is no logical conclusion that a given knowable. 
triangle has its angles equal to two right angles unless 
every triangle has its angles equal to two right 


a“ 


o Of, HI. iv. 8-10, vi, 7-9. . 

® This 1s, as a matter of fact, the assumption upon which 
the whole argument rests; Aristotle is arguing in a circle. 
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avbpwros C@or, ef pt) as dvOpwros LBov. "ANNA 
4 / ¢ 3 +4 toy , 
pay elye wabddou at dpyat 4 Kat al’ ex tovtub 
ovaliar Kaldrov (7) éora pry odoia mpdrepoy 
ovaias' TO perv yap Kabddrov otk odala, td 8é 
orouxelov eat 2, apy) xaBdrov: mporepov S€ 70 
orouxetov Kal 7 dpx7) ay apy} iat orouxeldy éorw, 
rabrd te 81) mdvTa ovpPaiver evadywns, oTav Be 
oToLyetwy Te modo. Tas iddas Kal mapa tas 7d 
avo elSos éyovoas ovotas at iddas ev tr déudow 
a > 7 x , vw 
elvae Kexwpiopevov. He dé unbev cwdverswarep 
ent ray ris Pwvis oroiyelav TOAAG elvan a dAda 
kal 7a Phra Kal pnbev elvae mapa ra moAAd 
aira dAda cat atrd Bra, goovrat everd ye TOU 
Tou dirEeipot at Guorat ovdAaBat. To dé Ty em- 
orypny elvae Kaldrou mdcay , were dvayicatoy elvan 
Kat Tas TOV avrey dpxas rabdrov elvas real a) 
atalas KEXWpLTLLeVas exet pe padi” drroptav 
ray AexOevrav, od pny adn’ gore pev ds dn bes 
TO Aeyduevov, got. & ais ade dAnOeés. Y yap 
emornun, worep Kat To erlicracbar, Surrdv, dv 
TO puev Suvder, TO Se evepyeia. 1% pev ody Sivayus 
e ” a3 t > 1 oor a 
as vrAy [rob xalddov obca Kat dépioros rod 
xafdrAov Kat dopiorov éoriv, 4 8 evépyera wipt- 
open Kal wpiopevov Tdd5e 7. oda TOBSE Twos. 
4 r 

dAAd Kard avpBeBnKds 7 dynes TO KabdAoU ypdya 
Opd, OT. rode TO xpOwa O Spa ypGyd éeorw, Kal 
~ < a 45 b | iA 4A . 

Bewped 6 ypayparixds, Tdde Ta dAda ddrda 
érel eb dvdyen tas dpyas KaddAov elvan, dvdyny 


1 agiom. EJ Syrianus. 
2 » Ross, Syrianus (?): habet ante xadéday T, 3 Bonitz. 
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angles, or that a given man is au animal unless every 
gap is an ammal. 

On the other hand, if the first principles are uni- 5 

‘versal, either the substances composed of them will Ifthe met 

be universal too, or there will be a non-substance prior Pine”. 
Mto substance ; because the universal is not substance, #4), the con 
and the element or first principle is universal; and hn, 
t#e element or first principle is prior to that of which Ment 
itis an element or first princyple. All this naturally 6 
follows when they compose the Ideas of elements and 
assert that besides the substances which have the 
same form there are also Ideas each of which is a 
separate entity. 

But if, as in the case of the phonetic elements, there holttion 
is no reason why there should not be many A’s and bien 
}’s, and no “‘ A itself” or “ B itself” apart from these 
many, then on this basis there may be any number of 
similar syllables. 

The doctrine that all knowledge is of the universal, 7 
and hence that the principles of existing things must 
also be universal and not separate substances, presents 
the greatest difficulty of all that we have discussed ; 
there is, however, a sense in which this statement is 
true, although there is another in which it is not true. 
Knowledge, like the verb “ to know,” has two senses, 8 
of which one is potential and the other actual. The 
potentiality being, as matter, universal and in- 
definite, has a universal and indefinite object ;_ but 
the actuality is definite and has a definite object, 
because it is particular and deals with the particular. 
It is only accidentally that sight sces universal colour, ¢ 
because the particular colour which it sees is colour ; 
and the particular A which the grammarian studies 
isan A. For if the first principles must be universal, 
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1087 a * i = ea / a tm | ~ > 
Kal Ta €x TodTwy KaldAou, WoTep emt TOY dro- 
dettewv: ce 5€ Tobro, obK EaTae xwptoror odbbév 
19> ¥ / ? Li na Lg ” 5 \§ ey ? 
o¥8 atdoia. GAAd SHAoy dre ote pév ais 1! eae- 
»oTiun Kabddov, gor. 8° ws od. 


«“Beeause dmrddekts ? (logical or syllogishe proof) 


“must be in the first figure (cfr. Post. Eo xay.), and in that 
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that which is derived from them inust also be uni- 
versal, as in the case of logical proofs; and if this 
is so, there will be nothing which has a separate 
existence ; 7.e. no substance. But it is clear that 
although in one sense knowledge is universal, in 
‘another it is not. 


figure universal premises always give a universal conclusion.” 
(Ross.) 
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1087 a ‘ \ > ~ 27 , >? 
I, Tept pév odv tis odclas tavrys eipijodw 


xo Tooaira, mavres S¢ mowdar ras dpyds evavrius, 
domep év rots duaucots, kal mepl tas dkunrjrous 
ovolas duotus. ef 5é THs TOY amdvrwy dpyijs jay) 
evdexerar mpdrepov te elvar, ddvvarov dy ein Tv 
apxyy érepdv te odoav elvar dpynv, olov ef res 
Aéyot 7d AevKdv apyry elvac ody F erepor GAN F 
3 Aevedv, elvae pévror cal? drroxeysevov, Kat erepdv 
7. Ov AevKdv elvat éxeivo yap mpdrepoy Eorat. 
GAAa pip ylyverar mdvra é& evartimy ws dbrore.- 
pévov Tivds- dvdyxn dpa pddwora ev rots évavtiois 
1087 b Tod” Srdpyew. del dpa mdvtra ta evayTia Kal’ 
drokepevov, Kat obfev yuwptordv: GAN’ wonep Kat 
daiverar obey otata evarriov, kal 6 Adyos pap- 
rupet. adlev dpa ta&v évavriav Kupiws apxy wdv- 
stav Gv érépa. Ol Sé 7d Erepav Tay evavTinv 





9 i.e, the Platonic Ideas or numbers, which they regarded 
as unchangeable substances. There is, however, no definite 
transition to a fresh subject at this point. ‘The criticisms of 
the Ideas or numbers as substances, and of the Platonic first 
principles, have not been grouped systematically in Books 
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I. With regard to this kind of substance,? then, let toox XIV 
the foregoing account suffice. All thinkers make the [en#ee 
first principles contraries ; as in the realm of natural or ie 
objects, so too in respect of the unchangeable sub- (MPR 
stances. Now if nothing can be prior to the first 2 
principle of all things, that first principle cannot be a suweans, 
first principle if it is an attribute of something else, Afi makes 
This would be as absurd as to say that “ white ” is the traty fiat 
first principle, not qua anything else but qua white, Pr" 
and yet that it is predicable of a subject, and is white 
because it is an attribute of something else ; because 
the latter will be prior toit. Moreover, all things are 3 
generated from contraries as from a substrate, and 
therefore ‘contraries must most certainly have a 
substrate. Therefore all contraries are predicated of 
a subject, and none of them exists separately. But But no con- 
there is no contrary to substance ; not only is this j")car 
apparent, but it is borne out by reasoned considera- prneiple. 
tion.» Thus none of the contraries is strictly a first 
principle ; the first principle is something different. 

But the Platonists treat one of the contraries as 4 


XIII. and XIV. Indeed there is so little distinction in 
subject matter between the two books that in some mss. 
XIV, was made to begin at XIIL ix, 18 (Syrianus ad loc.). 
Cf. Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxii. 

’ CA Categories 3 b 24-27, 
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1087 b 
dAny mrowotow, ot pev TO évl [ro iow} TO dyioop, 


dbs Tobro TH TOO ariGous oboay pow, of 8€ 7G 
évl 70 TAF Bos" yervidyrar yap of apiOjot roils jay 
ex THs Tob dvicou buddos Tob peydAov Kat puKpod, 
rt 8° éx rob mAjfous, bw Tis Tod évds 5é odalas 
wdudoty: kal yap 6 7d ducov Kal & Adyay ra 
orouyeia, To 8? ayicov ex peyddov Kal puxpod 
Sudéa, ws év dvta TO dvicoyv Kal TO péya Kal 76 
puxpov Aé€yer, Kal od Siopile. dri Adyw apibud 
8’ ov. 
*AAAG pi Kal Tas apyas de orotyela Kadota, 
od KaAdis dmodi8dacw, of fev 7d préya Kal 7d 
wb pu pov Agyoures pera ToD evas Tpla rata orotyeta 
rip dpibpar, 7a pev 8v0 BAnv, 76 8 &p THY poppy, 
ot 8€ 7d Todd Kal dhiyor, bru TO péya Kai TO 
pxpov preyeBous oixerdrepa thy dtow, of dé rd 
«abdrou pdddov ent TrovTwy 7d brepéyov Kal rd 
brepexdpevov. Siaddper Se todrwr odOer ais eliretv 
~mpds eva THv ovpBawdvrwy, dAdAd mpds Tas 
Aoyuxds pdvov Svexepelas, as dvddrrovrar bua 7d 
Kal avtol AoyiKas pépew Tas drrobelgeis. ahiy 
rod avrobd ye Adyou éott Td dmepexav kal? drrep~ 
exduevoy elvas apxyas adda py TO péya Kal 7d 
puxpdv, Kal tov apifudv mpdrepor ris Suddos éx 


1 Jaeger. 2 kal 7d rece. 








9 Plato; of. SILL. wii. 5. 

> Probably Speusippus. 

¢ This shows clearly that by the Great-and-Small Plato 
meant a single principle, i.e., indeterminate quantity. Aris- 
totle admits this here because he is contrasting the Great-and- 
Small with the One; but elsewhere he prefers to regard the 
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matter, some opposing “ the unequal ” to Unity (on The 
the ground that the former is of the nature of phuvality ) daroulals 
and others phiralty, Vor according to some,? 5 
numbers are generated from the unequal dyad of swpley eon 
the Great and Small; and according to another,’ ee 
from plurality ; but m both cases they are generated 
hy the essence of unity. For he who speaks of “ the 
unequal ” and Unity as elements. and describes the 
unequal as a dyad composed of Great and Small, 
speaks of the nnequal, ze. the Great and Sinall. as 
being one; and does not draw the distinction that 
they are one in formula but not in number.* 

Again, they state the first principles, which they 6 
call elements, badly ; some say that the Great and and stute 
the Small, together with Unity (making 3¢ in all), "0" 
are the clements of numbers; the two former as 
matter, and Unity as form. Others speak of the 
Many and Few, because the Great, and ihe Small 
are in their nature more suited to be the principles 
of magnitude; and others use the more general 
term which covers these—'‘ the exceeding '’ and 
“the exceeded.” But none of these variations 7 
makes any appreciable difference with respect to 
some of the consequences of the theory; they only 
affect the abstract difficulties, which these thinkers 
escape because the proofs which they themselves 
employ are abstract. There is, however, this ex- 8 
ception: if “ the exceeding” and “the exceeded” 
are the first principles, and not the Great and 
the Small, on the same principle number should 
be derived from the elements before 2 is derived ; 
for as ‘‘ the exceeding and the exceeded” is more 


Platonic material principle as a duality. Cf. Vol. 1. Introd, 
pp. xxii f. # Gf. previoub note, 
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Toy arouxelay xadodAau yap dppdrepe paadddv éarw, 
viv 6€ 1d pev A€yovor Td 8 od A€yovow, 
€ \ ‘ a ‘ A v \ \ ry > 
Of 8€ ro erepov kat td ddAO mpds TO Ev dvTi- 
‘ * 4 > s Ao > 3.3 r uo 
ribéaow, of bé mARBos Kal 7d ev. €f 8 early, Worep 
7 . oo» > ? , a ,euon mh 
BovdAovrat, Ta ovra e& evaytinv, TH Sé Evi H ober 
> ? yn n” La ; \ ~ - ? 
évavriov, 7} etmep dpa péAde, 7d TARO0s, Td 8 
diugov T@ low Kat ro érepov TH rabtd Kal 7d 
” aoa ? \ eo. aw a 7 5 
dM adt@,' pddvora pev of ra Ev tH TAHOE avre- 
riblévres Exovrad Twos S0Ey8, od pny odd’ obras 
ixavads: gorau ydp To & dAtyow" mi Bos perv yap 
dduydryTe, 76 5é TOAD TH OAXLyw a dyrirevrat. Ta 
& év drt pétpov onpaiver, davepdv, Kal év mavei 
éori tu erepov droKeijevov, olov ev dpporia Siears, 
i AY 4 
év 6é peyébes SdxrvAos H ods 7} TL ToLoDrov, év 
a 4 a] é f tf 
Sé pudpots Bdors 7) ovAdafy: duotws dé ral ev 
, « 4 > f 
Bape. arabuds tis dpiopevos eoriv: Kal Kata Tmav- 
A a a 
Tuy 8€ Tov adtov tpomoy, ev bev Tots Tools ToLdY 
vt, ev 5€ Tots moaots moady tt (Kal ddiaiperoy to 
\ 
pérpov, TO pev Kara 7d eldos ro Sé mpds TH 
wy ‘ ~ 
atc@yaw), ds ade dvros twos Tod évos Kal’ atrd 
otcias. Kat toiro Kara Adyov: onpaiver yap 7d 
is) e i # / ‘ é > \ oe 
év dru pérpov mAjGous tiwds, Kal 6 dpibuos orb 
a a y 
TARO0s weerpnevov Kal mAHGos pwérpwr (bd Kal 
edrdoyws ode got. TO Ev apiOpds: od8é yap 7d 
peétpov pétpa, Gad’ apy Kal TO werpov Kal ro év), 
def Se del ro adrd Te badpyew mAcu To péTpov, 
A 
olov ei trot, Ta érpov tmos, Kat «ef dvOpwron, 
1 ratrg Bekker. 





@ Of. V. vi. 17, 18, X. i. 8, 21, 
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universal than the Great and Small. so number is 
more universal than 2, But in pot of fact they 
asserl. the one and not the other. 

Others oppose “the different” or “other” to 
Unity ; and others contrast Pluvality and Unity. 
Now if, as they maintain, existing things are derived 9 
from contraries, and if there is either no contrary to 
unity, or if there is to be any contrary it is plurality ; 
and if the unequal is contrary to the equal, and the 
different to the same, and the other to the thing 
itself, then those who oppose unity to plurality 
have the best claim to credibility—but even their 
theory is inadequate, because then unity will be 
few. Toy plurality is opposed to paucity, and many 
to few. 

That“ unity ” denotes a measure * is obvious. And 10 
in every case there is something else which underlies tuty 
it; eg., in the scale there is the quarter-tone ; in eae 
spatial magnitude the inch or foot or some similar which in 
thing ; and in rhythms the foot or syllable. Similarly Ween"? 
in the case of gravity there is some definite weight. hasno 
Unity is predicated ‘of all things in the same way 5 geistenca, 
of qualities as a quality, and of quantities as a quantity. 
(The measure is indivisible, in the former case in 11 
kind, and in the latter to our senses.) This shows 
that unity is not any independent substance. And 
this is reasonable ; because unity denotes a measure 
of some plurality, and number denotes a measured 
plurality and a plurality of measures. (Hence too 
it stands to reason that unity is not a number 3 
for the measure is not measures, but the measure 
and unity are starting-points.) The measure must 12 
always be something which applies to all alike ; eg., 
if the things are horses, the measure is a horse ; if 
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fBov taws, Kai 6 apiuds atray dara Cia. 
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re yap Tatra Kal oupBeByKdra pGAdrov % do- 
weljreva Tos dpiBots Kal Tots peeyebeciv €or, oa) 
moAd sat dAtyov dpiyod, Kal péya Kal puxpov 

20 eyefous, wamep dptiav Kal mepiTrov, Kat A€tov 
Kat Tpayd, Kat @d0d Kal Kapmtdov. én. 5é mpds 
ratty TH dyaptia Kal mpds te dvdyeyn elvat rd 
péya wat TO paxpov Kal doa Tovadra: 7d 8€é mpds 
Te mdvrwy peeora dois Tis 7} obela Tay Kar- 
nyopidy ori, Kal dorépa tod mowd Kal rocod: 

2% Kal mados Te TOO mood 76 mpds TL, WoTeEp eA€exOn, 
GAN ody wAy, ef Te Erepov Kat TH crus Kowa 
mpos TL, Kal Tots pépeow adrod Kal eldeow. odfev 
yap earw atte peya ore pixpdv, otre odd ore 
ddiyor, ore Skws mpds Tr, @ ody Erepdv Te dv 
TOAD 7 SAiyov 7) peya 7 puKpoy Y mpds TL eoTiv. 

30 onpetov 8° re HKvota ovdaia Tis Kal dv tT. 70 mpds 

lumwa... frwos .. . dv@pwra, dvOpumes Bonitz: twos 


« .. Uwous . . . dvPpwros, dvOpdrars codd. 
2 xara roy rece. 





* OF. § 5. 
5 Cf. XI, xii, 1. There Aristotle refers to seven categories, 
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they are men, the measme is a man; and if they 
are man, horse and god, the measure will presumably 
be an animate being, and the number of them animate 
beings, If the things are “ man,” ‘ while” and 13 
“walking,” there will scarcely be a number of them, 
because they all belong to a subject which is one and 
the same in number; however, their number will 
be a number of “ genera,” or some other such 
appellation. 

Those @ who regard the unequal as a unity. and 14 
the dyad as an indeterminate compound of great simi, 
and small, hold theories which are very far from “Yew 


eel? ar 


being probable or possible. Tor these terms repre- ‘great-and- 
sent affections and attributes, rather than substrates, 47" a 
of numbers and magnitudes—"* many ” and ‘ few ” ant nota 
applying 10 number, and “‘ great” and “ small" to SEH 
magnitude—just as odd and even, smooth and rough, 

straight and crooked, are attributes. Further, in 15 
addition to this error, ‘ great’ and “small ’’ and 

all other such terms must be relative. And the 

relative is of all the categories in the least degree 

a definite entity or substance; it is posterior to 

quality and quantity. The relative is an affection 

of quantity, as we have said, and not its matter ; 

since there is something else distinct which is the 

matter both of the relative in general and of its parts 

and kinds. There is nothing great or small, many 16 

or few, or in general relative, which is many or few, 

great or small, or relative to something else withont 

having a distinct nature of its own. That the relative 

1s in the lowest degree a substance and a real thing 

is shown by the fact that of it alone » there is neither 


but here he omits “ activity” and “ passivity" as being 
virtually identical with motion, 
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2 N ? toa * 27 uw xy . 
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éort wActov, } Ta pupia. mas odv eoTaL ovTWS 
2 Lawes \ Fel ¢ > / ” bf a 
e€ GXrlyou Kal modded 6 apiWuds; 7 yap dudw 
ee karnyopetobat 7) pundérepov’ viv Sé rd erepoy 
jLovov KaTryopetrat. 
Il. “AmAds 8€ Se? oxometv, dpa Svvardv ra dibia 
>’ rd ~ 4 \ as 4 
1b dx orovyeiwy cuyKetabar vAnv yap é€eu aivOerov 
fod é 
yap way ro éx arowyeiwy, ef Tolvuy avayrn, e& of 
1 yédvov E Syrianus: wdvour Jt: ydvor J2A), 
2 rd Alexander (?) Ross, 3 Bonitz. 

® Of. X. vi. 1-3. ® Of. XIII, viii, 17. 
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generation nor destruction nor change in the sense 
that in respect of quantity there is increase and 
decrease, 1n respect of quality, alteration, in respect 
of place, locomotion, and in respect of substance, 
absolute generation and destruction. There is no 17 
real change in respect of the relative; for without 
any change in ilself, one term will be now greater, 
now smaller or equal, as the other term undergocs 
quantitative change. Moreover, the matter of every 
thing, and therefore of substance, must be that 
which is potentially of that nature ; but the relative 
1s neither potentially substance nor actually. 

It is absurd, then, or rather inpossible, to represent 18 
non-substance as an element of substance and prior 
to it; for all the other categories are pusterior to 
substance. And further, the elements are not pre- 
dicated of those things of which they are elements ; 
yet “many” and “few” are predicated, both 
separately and together, of number; and “ long ” 
and ‘short are predicated of the line, and the 
plane is both broad and narrow. If, then, there is a 19 
plurality of which one term, viz. “ few,’ is always 
predicable, e.g. 2 (for if 2 is many, 1 will be few®), 
then there will be an absolute “ many’; e.g., 10 
will be many (if there is nothing more than 10%), 
or 10,000. How, then, in this light, can number be 
derived from Few and Many? Hither both ought 
to be predicated of it, or neither ; but according to 
this view only one or the other is predicated. 

II. But we must inquire in general whether eternal Lteual 
things can be composed of elements. If 50, they PA's can 
will have matter; for everything which consists of posed of 
elements is composite. Assuming, then, that that 2 
which consists of anything, whether it has always rrments. 
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2 eyivero E: éylyvero Bekker. 
2 evepyele rece. JV’. 





@ IX, viii. 15-17, De Caelo I. xii. 
® Of, che i, 14-17. 
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existed or it came into being, must come into being 
af at ally out of that of which it consists; and that 
everything comes to be that which it comes to be 
out of that which is it potentially (for it could not 
have come to be out of that which was not potentially 
such, nor could it have consisted of it); and that the 
potential can either he actualized or not; then how- 
ever everlasting nuinber or anything else which has 
matter may be, it would be possible for it not to exist, 
just as that which is any number of years old 18 as 
capable of not existing as that which is one day old. 
And if this 1s so, that which has existed for so long 
a time that there is no limit to it may also not exist. 
Therefore things which contain matter cannot be 3 
eternal, that is, if that which is capable of not existing 
is not eternal, as we have had occasion to say else- 
where * Now if what we have just been saying— 
that no substance is eterna] unless it is actuality— 
is true universally, and the elements are the matter 
of substance, an eternal substance can have no 
elements of which, as inherent in it, it consists. 

There are some who, while making the element 4 
which acts conjvintly with unity the indeterminate puyever 
dyad, object to “the unequal,” quite reasonably, ‘é mutenal 


‘ e - cee element {8 
on the score of the difficulties which it involves. But conceived, 


they are rid only of those difficulties ® which neces- fils ohne 
sarily attend the theory of those who make the applies. 
unequal, ic. the relative, an element; all the 
difficulties which are independent of this view must 
apply to their theories also, whether it is Ideal or 
mathematical number that they construct out of 
these elements. 

There are many causes for their resorting to these 5 
explanations, the chief being that they visualized 
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1 roGro day EJ Simplicius: ro67’ obéayq AI’ Syrianus, 

Plato: rofra days rece. 


2 Nlajer. 
39 rdvra JY: Aravra HAY: wdvra Alexander, Syrianus. 
4 dy Bonitz: é&. 5 dvOpwrrov clvac Jaeger, 





* Fr. 7 (Diels). 
> Of. Plato, Sophist 287 a, 241 pv, 256 B, 
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the problem in an archaic form. They supposed that ‘he tunde 

all existing things would be one, absolute Being, mae fre 

unless they encountered and refuted Parmenides’ Haunts 
r 


2 ; ey 
dictum : thought 


that the 
"Twill ne’er be proved that things which are not, are? principles 


matet be 
te., that they must show that that which is nol, is; a ats 
for only so—of that which is, and of something else— '“"" 
could existing things be composed, if they are more 
than one? : 

However, (i) in the first place, if “ being” has 6 
several meanings (for sometimes it means substance, jn, 
sometimes quahty, sometimes quantity, and so on “being” 
with the other categories), what sort of unity will as 
all the things that are constitute, if not-heing is not “et 
to be? Will it be the substances that are one, or the Wht wad 
affections (and similarly with the other categories), (itil 
or all the categories together? in which case the expect to 
“ this ” and the “ such ” and the “‘ so great,” and all "°°? 
the other categories which denote some sense of 
Being, will be one. But it is absurd, or rather im- 7 
possible, that the introduction of one thing should 
account for the fact that “ what is ” sometimes means 
“so-and-so,” sometimes “ such-and-such,” some- 
times “‘ of such-and-such a size,” sometimes ‘‘ in 
such-and-such a place.”’ 

(it) Of what sort of not-being and Being do real 8 
things consist? Not-being, too, has several senses, 
inasmuch as Being has; and “ not-man” means 
“not so-and-so,’ whereas “not straight’ means 
“not such-and-such,” and “not five feet long” 
means “ not of such-and-such a size.” What sort of 
Being and not-being, then, make existing things a 
plurality ? This thinker means by the not-being 9 
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9 Sophist. 287 a, 240; but Aristotle’s statement assumes 
too much. 
i Presumabl, by some Platonist. 
© 4.¢., the validity of a geometrical proof does not depend 
upon the accuracy of the figure. 
4 Matter, according to Aristotle; and there is matter, or 
something analogous to it, in every category. Cf. XII. v. 
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which together with Being makes existing things a By not- 
plurality, falsity and everything of this nature’; pine cnr 
and for this reason also it was said® that we must Mtv. 
assume something which is false, just as geometricians 
assume that a line is a foot long when it is not, But 10 
this cannot be so; for (a) the geometricians do not 
assume anything that is false (since the proposition 
is not part of the logical inference *), and (b) existing 
things are not generated from or resolved into not- 
being in this sense. But not only has “ not-being " 
in its various cases as many meanings as there are 
categories, but moreover the false aud the potential 
are called “ not-being ”; and it is from the latter 
that generation takes place—nian comes to be from 
that which is not man but is potentially man, and 
white from that which is not white but is potentially 
white ; no matter whether one thing is generated 
or many. 

Clearly the point at issue is how “ being ’’ in the 1t 
sense of the substances is many ; for the things that ‘The 
are generated are numbers and lines and bodies. Ryn 
It is absurd to inquire how Being as substance is ee 
many, and not how qualities or quantities are many. ee 
Surely the indeterminate dyad or the Great and 12 
Smail is no reason why there should be two whites tined their 
or many colours or flavours or shapes ; for then these aes mais 
too would be numbers and units. But if the Platon- the sense of 
. ss ‘ substance, 
ists had pursued this inquiry, they would have per- 
ceived the cause of plurality in substances as well; 
for the cause 4 is the same, or analogous. 

This deviation of theirs was the reason why in 13 
secking the opposite of Being and unity, from which 
in combination with Being and unity existing things 
are derived, they posited the relative (i.e. the un- 
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1 ovclg E? Bekker. 2 etyretro Ih Syrianus®, 





& Cf. ch. i. 6, 18, 1. ix. 23. 
> Plato. ° eli. 
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equal), which is neither the contrary nor the negation 
of Being and unity, but is a single characteristic of 
existing things, just like substance or qnality. 
They should have investigated this question also: 
how it is that relations are many, and not one. Ag 14 
it is, Lhey inquire how it is that there are many units 
besides the primary unity, but not how there are 
many unequal things besides the Unequal. Yet 
they employ in their arguments and speak of Great 
and Small, Many and Few (of which numbers are 
composed), Long and Short (of which the line is 
composed), Broad and Narrow (of which the plane 
is composed), Deep and Shallow (of which solids are 
composed) ; and they mention still further kinds of 
relation? Now what is the cause of plurality in 
these relations ? 

We must, then, as I say, presuppose in the case 15 
of each thing that which is it potentially, The oe a 
author” of this theory further explained what it is tin'sense 
that is potentially a particular thing or substance, SN Ancial 
but is not per se existent—that it is the relative tut ss the 
(he might as well have said ‘‘ quality’); which is Saati 
neither potentially unity or Being, nor a negation 
of unity or Being, but just a particular kind of Being. 
And it was still more necessary, as we have said,* 16 
that, if he was inquiring how it is that things are 
many, he should not confine his inquiry to things 
in the same category, and ask how it is that sub- 
stances or qualities are many, but that he should 
ask how it is that things in general are many ; for 
some things are substances, some affections, and 
some relations. Now in the case of the other 
categories there is an additional difficulty in dis- 
covering how they are many, For it may be said 
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1 Sri} kal ex comm. Ross. 





« This, according to Aristotle, is how the Platonists regard 
the Ideas. See Vol. I. Introd. p. xxii, 
> Plato and his orthodox followers. 
® Speusippus. 
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that sinee they are not separable, its becanse the 
substrate becomes or is ananv that qualities and 
quantities are many; yet there must be some 
matter for each class of entities, only it eannot be 
separable from substances. In the ease of partieular 15 
substances, however, it is explicable how the particu- 
lar thing can be many, if we do not regard a thing 
both as a particular substance and as a certain 
characteristic.t The real difieulty which aviscs from 
these considerations is how substances are actually 
many and not one. 

Again, even if a particular thing and a quantity are 
not the same, it is not explained how and why exist- 
ing things are many, but only how quantities are 
many ; for all number denotes quantity, and ihe 19 
unit, if 1) does not mean a measine, means thal 
which is quantitatively indivisble, ff. then, qnan- 
tity and substance are different, it is nol explained 
whence or how substance 1s many 3 but if they me 
the same, he who holds this has to face many logical 
contradictions, 

One might fasten also upon the question with palace) 
respect to numbers, whence we should derive the Aisne 
belief that they exist.; ‘For one ® who posils Ideas, 20 
numbers supply a kind! of cause for existing things ; Wir shonid 
that is if each of the numbers is a kind of Idea, and june 
the Idea is, in some way or other, the cause of sepmte 
existence for other things; for let us grant them this “°° 
assumption, But as for him?® who does not hold 21 
this belief, because he can sce the difticulties in- 
herent in the Ideal theory (and so has not this reason 
for positing numbers), and yet posits mathematical 
number, what grounds have we for believing his 
statement that there is a number of this hind, and 
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1 + ex Bessarion Ross, Joachim. 
? exacrov Joachim. 5 Maier, 
4 ws Alexander, Bullinger: rds FAY: més sat rece, 





@ X11. aii. 1. 

® I have followed Ross’s text and interpretation of this 
sentence. For the meaning A ii. 20, 

° See Vol. I. Introd. p. xvii, ¢ CA vid. ¢ Cf i. 1, 
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what good is this uumber to other things ? He who 
maintains its existence does not claim that it is the 
cause of anything, but regards it as an independent 
entily ; nor can we observe it to be the cause of 
anything ; for the theorems of the arithmeticians 
will all apply equally well to sensible things, as we 
have said.¢ 

IIT. Those, then, who posit the Ideas and identify 
them with numbers, by their assumption (in accord- 
ance with their method of abstracting each general 
term frout its several concrete examples) that every 
general term is a uty, make some attempt to explain 
why number exists.6 Since, however, their argu- 
ments are neither necessarily true nor indeed 
possible, there is no justification on this ground for 
maintaining the existence of number. The Pyth- 2 
agoreans, on the other hand, observing that many 
attributes of numbers apply to sensible bodies, 
assumed that real thmgs are numbers; not that 
numbers exist separately, but that real things are 
composed of numbers.2 But why? Because” the” 
attributes of numbers are to be found in a musical 
scale, in the heavens, and in many other connexions.@ 

As for those who hold that mathematical number 3 
alone exists? they cannot allege anything of this 
kind’ consistently with their hypotheses ; what they 
did say was that the sciences could not have sensible 
things as their objects. But we maintain that they 
can; as we have said before.“ And clearly the 
objects of mathematics do not exist in separation ; 
for if they did their attributes would not be present 
in corporeal things. ‘Thus in this respect the Pyth- 4 


de, that lhings are composed of numbers, 
* Cf. note on ii, 21 ad jin. 
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TIES at ele Tob mépara elvas Kal eoyara THY 
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@ See Vol, I. Introd. p. xvii. 

» The statements of mathematics appeal so strongly to 
our intelligence that they must be true; therefore if they 
are not true of sensible things, there must be some class of 
objects of which they are true. 

® The Pythagorean theory, which maintains that numbers 
not only are present in sensible things but actually compose 
them, is in itself an argument against the Speusippean view, 
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agoreans are invnaune from criticism ; but.in so far as 


they constract natural bodies, which have lightness’ 


and weight, out of numbers which have no weight or 
lightness, they appear to be treating of another 
universe and other bodies, not of sensible ones,¢ 
But those who treat number as separable assume that 
it exists and is separable because the axioms will not 
apply to sensible objects ; whereas the statements of 
mathematies are true and appeal to the soul. The 
same applics lo mathematical extended magnitudes. 

It is clear, then, both that the contrary theory ¢ 
ean make out a case for the contrary view, and that 
those who hold this theory must find a solution for the 
difficulty which was recently raised @—why it is that 
while numbers are in no way present im sensible 
things, their attributes are present in sensible things, 

There are some ¢ who think that, beeause the pomt 
is the limit and extreme of the line, and the hne of 
the plane, and the plane of the solid, there must be 
entitics of this kind. We must, then, examine this 
arguinent also, and sce whether it is not exceptionally 
weak. For (i.) extremes are not substances; rather 
all such things are merely limits. ven walking, and 
motion in general, has some limit; so on the view 
which we are criticizing this will be an individual 
thing, and a kind of substance, But this is absurd. 
And moreover (ii.) even if they are substances, they 
will all-be substances of particular sensible things, 
since it was to these that the argument applied. 
Why, then, should they be separable ? 

Again, we may, if we are not unduly acquiescent, 
which in sepaaling numbers from sensible things has to 
face the question why sensible things exhibit numerical 


attributes. $3. 
4 Probably Pythagoreans, CfA VIE u. 2, TIL ¥. 3, 
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® That the criticism is directed against Speusippus ts 
clear from VIL. fi. 4. Cf. XID x, 14, 

> Xenocrates (that the reference is not to Plato is clear 
from § It). 

® gg. that of “‘ indivisible lines.” 
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further object. with regard to all number and mathe- Spemsppas' 

matical objects that they contribute nothing to each Ha cuneanted 
other, the prior to the posterior. For if number does bee 

not exist, none the less spatial magnitudes will exist 

for those who maintain that only the objects of 

mathematics exist; and if the latter do not exist, 

the soul and sensible bodies will exist.¢ But it does 9 

not appear, to judge from the observed facts, that the 

natural system lacks cohesion, like a poorly con- 

structed drama, ‘Those ® who posit the Ideas eseape and thab of 

this difficulty, because they construct spatial magni- Svuectetes 

tudes out of matter and a number-—2 in the case of esplanation 

nes, and 3, presumably, in that of planes, and & in Pee 

that of solids ; or out of other numbers, for it makes wie 

no difference. But are we to regard these magni- 10 

tudes as Ideas, or what is their mode of existence ? 

and what contribution do they make to realty? 

They contribute nothing; just as the objects of 

mathematics contribute nothing. Moreover, no 

mathematical theorem applies to them, unless one 

chooses to interfere with the principles of mathe- 

matics and invent peculiar theories ® of one’s own. 

But it is not difficult to take any chance hypotheses 

and enlarge upon them and draw out a long string of 

conclusions. 

“These thinkers, then, are quite wrong in thus 1 
striving to connect the objects of mathematics with pata can- 
the Ideas. But those who first recognized two kinds 70 steount 

of number, the Ideal and the mathematical as well, separate 
neither have explained nor can explain in any way einer of 
how mathematical number will exist and of what it cal umber. 
will be composed ; for they make it intermediate 
between Ideal and sensible number. For if it is 12 


composed of the Great and Small, it will be the same 
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" 1 rlvos ci. Ross: rivos. 








* This interpretation (Ross’s second alternative, reading 
rivos for rivos) seems to be the most satisfactory. For the 
objection of. II. iv, 34. 

The argument may be summarized thus. If mathe- 
matical number cannot be derived from the Great-and-Small 
or a species of the Great-and-Small, either it has a different 
material principle (which is not economical) or its formal 
principle is in some sense distinct from that_of the Idea] 
numbers. But this implies that unity is a kind of plurality, 
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as the former, Ze. Ideal, number. But of what other 
Great and Sinall can if be composed ? for Plato 
makes spatial magnitudes out of a Great and Small.¢ 
And if he speaks of some other component, he will be 
maintaming too many elements; while if some one 
thing is the first principle of each kind of number. 
unity will be something common to these several 
kinds. We must inquire how itis that unity is these 
many things, when at the same tine number, accord- 
ing to him, cannot be derived otherwise than from 
unity and an indeterminate dyad? 

All these views are irrational; they confliet both 
with one another and with sound logic, and 1t seems 
that in them we have a case of Simonides’ “ long 
story °”’; for men have recourse tu the “ long story,” 
such as slaves tell, when they have nothing satis- 
factory to say. ‘Lhe very elements tov, the Great 
and Small, seem to protest at being dragged in ; for 
they cannot possibly generate numbers eacept rising 
powers of 2.4 

It is absurd also, or rather it is one of the impossi- 1f nambes 
bilities of this theory, to introduce generation of °° 'C'™™S 
things which are eternal. There is no reason to 15 
doubt whether the Pythagoreans do or do not intro- 1s absud 
duce it; for they clearly state that when the One shouid tn 
had been constituted—whether out of planes oy #tueratel. 
superficies or seed or out of something that they 
cannot explain—immediately the nearest part of the 
Infinite began te be drawn in and limited by the 


pony 


3 


_ 


Si 


and number or plurality can only be referred to the dyad or 
material riiictale. 

* The exacl reference is uneeriain, but Aristotle probably 
means Simonides of Ceos. Cf. fr. 189 (Bergh). 

4 Assuming that the Greal-and-Small, or indeterminate 
dyad, is duplicative (XHI. wi, 18). 
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® Cf. Physics ILI. iv., IV. vi. ad jin., and Burnet, £.G.P. 


> The Platonists. 

° This statement was probably symbolical, ‘ They de- 
seribed the odd numbers as ungenerated because they 
pi stots them to the One, the principle of pure form ”’ (Ross 
ad loc.). 

@ Of, XIE. vil. 5. 

* Aristotle speaks asa Platonist. See Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxil. 

? The Pythagoreans and Speusippus; ef. SII. vii. 10. 
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Limit.2. However, since they are here explaining is 
the construction of the universe and meaning to 
speak in terms of physics, although we may somewhat 
criticize their physical theories, it is only fair to 
exempt them from the present inquiry ; for it is the 
first principles in unchangeable things that we are 
investigating, and therefore we have to consider the 
generation of this kind of numbers. 

IV. They ® say that there 1s no generation of odd 
numbers,’ which clearly implies that there is gencra- 
tion of even ones; and some hold that the even is 
constructed first out of unequals—-the Great and 
Small—when they are equahzed.“ Therefore the 
inequality must apply to them before they are 
equalized, If they had always been equalized they 
would not have been unequal before; for there is 
nothing prior ta that which has always been. Hence 
evidently it is not for the sake of a logical theory that 
they introduce the generation of numbers, 

yA difficulty, and a discredit to those who make Retation uf 
lifht of the difficulty, arises out of the question how uae 5 
the elements and first principles are related to the to gon. 
Good and the Beautiful. The difficulty is this: 
whether any of the elements is such as we mean when 
we® speak of the Good or the Supreme Good, or 
whether on the contrary these are later in generation 
than the elements. It would seem that there is an 3 
agreement between the mythologists and some sone td 
present-day thinkers,’ who deny that there is such tt sad- 


an element, and say that it was only after sorac Tienes in 
evolution in the natural order of things that both the (een, 
Good and the Beautiful appeared. They do this to 

avoid a real difficulty which confronts those who hold, 

as some do, that unity is a first principle. This 4 
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dyabov wmdpyes TO avrapKes Kal  owrnpia. 
ada pv od Sv dAdo Te GbOaprov 7} Sidre ed exer, 
ov8 avrapKes, wore TO prev pdvar thy dpyny 
t y > \ \ t 
roavTny «lvas edAoyor dAnBes elvas: 7d pévror 
rauTny elvar 76 €v, 7) ei py TOOTO, oToLyeldy ye* 
kat orotyeiov apibudv, dddvvarov' cupPaiver yap 
+ Bonitz. 4 dravra rece. 
3 ve J Syrianus: re. 





@ Of Syras (circa 600-525 tc.). Ee made Zeus one of the 
three pee, beings (Diels, Vorsohratiker 201, 202), 

> The Zoroastrian priestly caste. 
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difficulty arises not from asevibing goodness to the 
first prmaiple as an attnbute, but from treating unity 
as a principle, and a principle in the sense of an ele- 
ment, and then deriving number from unity, The 
early poets agree with this view in su far as they 
assert that it was not the original forees—such as 
Night, Heaven, Chaos or Ocean——but Zeus who was 
king and ruler. It was. however, on the ground 4 
of the changing of the rulers of the world that the 
poets were led to state these theories; because those otis 
of them who compromise by not describing every- aan 
thing in mythological language—e.g. Pherecydes @ pneiple. 
and certain others—make the primary generator 
the Supreme Good; and so do the Magi," and some 
of the later philosophers such as Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras: the one making Love an element,* 
and the other making Mind a first principle.’ And 6 
of those who hold that unchangeable substances 
exist, some ° identify absolute unity with absolate 
goodness; but they considered that the essence of 
goodness was primarily unity. 

This, then, is the problem: which of these two rhe Int 
views we should hold. Now it is remarkable if that 7 
which is primary and eternal and supremely self- eles 
sufficient does not possess this very quality, viz. self- ''""" 
sufficiency and immunity, in a primary degree and as 
something guod. Moreover, it is imperishable and 
self-sufficient for no other reason than because it is 
good. Hence it is probably true to say that the 
first principle is of this nature. But ta say that this 8 
principle is unity, or if not that, that it is an element, But a 
and an element of numbers, is impossible ; for this Anes 

° Of. HL i 13. 47, Link, 16, 
¢ Plato; cf. L. vi. 10. 
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oA Suaxepera, Hv éveoe pevyoures drrerprjcaow, 


of 7d &v pev opodoyodyres dpi elves mpedryy 
25 rat oTotyetov, ToD dprB rob 8é rob palnpariucod: 
dmacat yap ab povddes ylyvorrat Smep dyaBey rt, 
kat TOMY Ts edrropia ayabay. ert et Ta E€ldy 
apOnot, Ta €ldn wdvra orep ayaboy tu aa eae 
drov Bovdreras TiOérw ms elvat Seas: el pev yap 
ray ayabay [dvov, ovK éoovras ovaiar ai iddaz, 
wo el Oé Kal Tov odardy, mavra Ta Cha Kal ta dura 
dyada Kal Ta peréxovra., Tatra Te 51) oupBaiver 
droma, Kal TO évavriov orouxsiov, clive a\ijdos bv 
éive TO Gvicoy Kal péya Kal piKpdry, TO KaKOP 
aro: Sidrrep 6 pev _epevye 7d ayaboy mpoodmrew 
7@ évi as dvayKatov ov, erretd1) e€ evayriwy n 
36 yeveats, 70 KaKov THY TOD mAnBous dvow elvar, of 
dé A€youer 70 dnoov rob KaKod piow: ou Baiver 
8) mdvra Td évra. [erexeLy | Tob KaKod eu évos 
avtob Tob évds, Kai yadrov dxpdrou pete yew Tous 
tora dpdpovs 3 } Ta peyedn, Kat Td Kady rob dyaGob 
yopov elvar, Kal perexew Kal dpeyeobar Tou 
Plaprucod: P8aprixoy yap tod évavrio 70 évay- 
riov. Kat ei wamep eAdyouev ore thy éort 70 
durduet exacrov, olov mupds Tob evepyeia Td 
5durduee wip, ro KaKov Eorar adro To Suvdyes 
ayaddy. 





« Speusippus and his followers ; ¢/. § 3. 

> If unity is goodness, and every unit is a kind of unity, 
every unit must be a kind of goodness—which 1s absurd. 

¢ Because they are Ideas not of substances but of qualities. 

# Because the Ideas are goods. 

* Speusippus. 

‘ Plato and Xenocrates, 
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involves a serious difficulty, to avoid which some with unty, 
thinkers ® haye abandoned the theory (v1. those eee 
who agree that unity isa first principle and clement, of nmabers, 
but of mathematical wunber). For on this view all” nee 
units become identical with some good, and we get 
a great abundance of goods.” Further, if the Forms 9 
are numbers, all Forms become identical with some 
good. Again, let us assume that there are Ideas of 
anything that we choose. If there are Ideas only of 
goods, the Ideas will not be saubstances¢; and if 
there are Ideas of substances also, all animals and 
plants, and all things that participate in the Ideas, 
will be gonds.¢ 

Not only do these absurdities follow, but it also 10 
follows that the contrary element, whether it is nistows 
plurality or the unequal, ec. the Great and Sinall, (hat the 
is absolute badness. Hence one thinker" avoided puncipe 
associating the Goud with unity, on the ground that * sa 
since generation procceds from contrarics, the nature 
of plurality would then necessarily be bad. Others 1 
hold that inequality is the nature of the bad. It 
follows, then, that all things partake of the Bad except 
one—absolute unity ; and that numbers partake of 
it in a more unmitigated form than do spatial magni- 
tudes 9; and that the Bad is ihe province for the 
activity of the Good, and partakes of and tends 
towards that which 1s destructive of the Good; for 
a contrary is destructive of its contrary. And if, 19 
as we said,’ the matter of each thing is that which 
is it potentially—e.g., the matter of actual fire is thet 
which is potentially fire—then the Bad will be simply 
the potentially Good. 


9 Ag leing more directly derived from the first principles. 
Of. I. ix. 93 n. ’ Chi. 17, 
VOL. 1 u 289 
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Tdcav orotyetor Towbar, ro 8 Ort Tavarvrla apyds, 
* Ss Sid ‘ a > f 4 s° ia 4, > \ 
TO OTL TO €V APXIV, TO C OTL TOUS apiOnods 
TOS mpwras ovotas KGL xwpioTa? Kat «ldn. 
Ri > ‘ 4 he O¢ ‘ 2 A6 I ~ 
V. Et ody Kai ro pry riBevar To ayabdv ev Tals 
Ww apyais Kal 76 Teva odtws addvarov, diHAov drt 
ai dpyat odk dpOds drodidovrat oS at mpdrar 
> She > > 6a Ss iG rv a 18° ” 
ovatar. od dpbds vToAapBdver odd’ et tis 
mapeucdte. Tas TOO GAov dpyas TH rdy Cobwv Kat 
dhurdv, ore e& dopiorwy aredAdyv re* det ra TeAed- 
Tepa, dio Kal eal TV mpmtwv obtws exyew dyoy, 
AY > 
wore pydé dv re elvas ro & abrd. etol ydp Kat 
> a~ / e 3 \ > a ~ v 
évrabéa rédevac ai apyal e€ dv rabra: dvipwros 
~ \ 
yap dvOpwrov yervG, Kat obk gore TO orépya. 
~ ‘ / an 
mp@tov. adromov dé kat TO Témov dpa Tots ore- 
a n~ ~ ~ ¢ 
peots rots* pabnwartiKots trovpoar (6 per yap rd70s 
font A 
Trav Kal’ éxaarov tdios, 610 ywptora Témw, Ta Oé 
Ay > a 
20 anuarixa od mov), Kat TO elrety prev Ste Tod 
4 ¥ 8 ?3 Ly / , "TES be \ Aé 
dora, tt dé eatw 6 Tétos py}. et b€ Tavs Aé- 
f a 
yovras ex orotxeiwy elvat Ta dvra Kal TOY ovTaw 
Ta mpara rovs apiOovs, SueAopevous mwas dAdo 
> wv ? f er 4 tA 4 e 3 
é€ dMov éoriv, obtw Adyew tiva tpdTov 6 dpt- 
Ouds éorw ex ta&v dpydv. mérepov pike; ddd’ 


Hw 
a 


2 xwpicras AP, 
2 Ruvaisson: dé. 3 «al rots BE. 





* Evidently Speusippus; ef. ch. iv. 3. 

» Speusippus argued that since all things are originally 
imperfect, unity, which is the first principle, must be imper- 
fect, and therefore distinct from the good. Aristotle objects 
that the imperfect does not really exist, and so Speusippus 
deprives his first principle of reality. 
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Thus all these objections follow because (i.) they 
make every priuveiple an clement; (ii) they make 
contrarics principles ; (iii.) they make unity a prin- 
ciple; and (iv.) they make numbers the prnunary 
substances, and separable, and Forms — , 

V. If, then, it is impossible both not to include the 
Good among the first principles, and to inelude it in 
this way, it is clear that the first principles are not 
being rightly represented, nor are the primary sub- 
stances. Nor is a certain thinker® right in’ his 
assumption when he likens the principles of the 
universe to that of animals and plants, on the ground 
that the more perfect forms are always produced 
from those which are mdeterminate and imperfect, 
and is led by this to assert that this is true also of 
the ultimate principles ; so that not even unity itself 
is a real thing. He as wrong; for even in the 
natural world the principles from which these things 
are derived are perfect and complete—for it is man 
that begets man; the seed does not come first. 
It is absurd also to generate space simullancously 
with the mathematical solids (for space is peculiar 
to particular things, which is why they are separable 
in space, whereas the objects of mathematics have 
no position) and to say that they must be somewhere, 
and yet not explain what their spatial position is. 

Those who assert that reality is derived from ele- 
ments, and that numbers are the primary realities, 
ought to have first distinguished the senses in 
which one thing is derived from another, and then 
explained in what way number is derived from the 
first principles. Is it by mixture? But (a) not 


© Of. IX. viii. 5. 
2g1 


The four 
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25 OUTE TAY LUKTOV, TO TE YuyVopevoY Erepov, obK éoTaL 
TE YwpioToY TO ev ot" érépa duos: of bé Bovdov- 
Tab. dana, ovvecer, dorep oudafriv" ; arAAa Oéow 
Te avdyKn vmdpyew, Kat xwpis 6 vodiv voroet 
TO év wat 70 TAA 00s. Toor ovp gorat 6 apiOu 08, 
povas Kal mdjOos, 7) 7] 76 év kat dvicov. Kat ézei 
80 76 ex rudy elvat éo7e per ws evurrapxovreay 
gore 8é ws od, Torepws 3 dpibuds ; ours yap 
ds évutapydyTwy ovr for GAN’ u a yeveos 
éorw. aad’ as dad omépparos; dn’ ovx oldy TE 
rob adiacpérou rt dmeAGety. dAN’ cis ex tot évav- 
tlov pa) Umopevovtos; GAA’ doa ovtws gor, Kal 
85 eg dAdou Twos ear drrowevovros. met rolvuv TO 
1002 b & 6 pe 7 mAnBe os evavrtov ribjow, é bé 7G 
dviow, obs tow 7T@ evi xpebpevos, ws €€ évayrtasy 
«ty av 6 dpubyds: éorw dpa Te érepov €& ob vmo- 
pL€vovTos Kal Barépou é éorly y yéyover. “Tere ti 
dy more rd ev GN’ doa && € evarrioay } ols gore 
evarria pbetperar, Kay ex Tmavros H, 0 de dprbpos 
ov; mept rovrou yap oubev Aéyerat, katrou raul 
évuTdpxov Kat pn evuTdpyov PUeiper ro évayriov, 


1 gudka7 E Alexander. 


on 





* eg. to admit of mixture a thing must first have a separate 
existence, and the Great-and-Smal), which is an affection or 
quality of number (ch. i. 14) cannot exist separately. 

> ge. when it has once been mixed. Cf. De Gan. et Corr. 
327 b 21-26, 

° And numbers are supposed to be eternal. Cf. ch. ii. 1-3. 

4 ie., unity, being indivisible, cannot contribute the formal 
principle of generation in the way that the male parent 
contributes it. 

Pee : Plato. Cf. ch. i. 5. 
e objection is directed against the Platonist treatment 
of ‘dhe principles as contraries Cf. iv. 12), and may be ilus~ 
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everything admits of misture 3; (4) the result of 
mixture is something different; and unity will not 
be separable, nor will it be a distinct emity, as they 
intend it to be, Is at by composition, as we hold 
of the syllable? But (a) this necessarily implies 
position; (6) in thinking of unity and plurality: we 
shall think of them separately. ‘This, then, is what 
number will be—a umt plas plurality. or unity plus 
the Unequal. 

And since a thing is derived from elements either 
as inherent or as not inherent in it, in which way 
is number 50 derived? Detnvation from imherent 
elements is only possible for things which admit of 


generation.© Is it, derived as from seed? But no- 5 


thing ean be emitted from that whieh is indivisible.4 
Is it derived from a contrary which does not persist ¢ 
But all things which derive their being in this way 
derive it also from something else which does persist. 
Since, therefore, one thinker? regards unity as con- 
trary to plurality, and another * (treating it as the 
Equal) as contrary to the Unequal, number must be 
derived as from contraries. Hence there is some- 
thing else which persists from which, together with 
one contrary, number is or has been derived,’ 
Further, why on earth is it that whereas all other 
things which are derived from contraries or have 
contraries perish, even if the contrary is exhausted 
in producing them,? number does not perish? Of 
this no explanation is given; yet whether it is in- 
herent or not, a contrary is destructive ; e.g.. Strife 
trated by XII. i. Si. 2. Plurahty, as the contrary of unity, 
1s privation, not matter; the Platonists should have derived 
numbers from unity and some other principle which is truly 


material. 
# Because it may be regarded as still potentially present. 
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eee olov 76 vetxos Td plypa Kairoe ye’ odie Eder: od 
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éxaorov; Ta dé bn mab ms dpiOwol, TO Aevov 
Kat vroud xal TO Beppov; or. be obx ot dpbjeol 
ovoia® ovde THs pophis atriot, SHAov 6 yap Adyos 
7 ovata, 6 s dpi pos dAy. olov gapicds 4 doTad 
apubuds a ovoia ovr, Tpla _Tupds, vis de Sto 
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mpos rooovee Kara THY piéw: roiro 8 odkére 
apiOuos adAd Adyos pikews apiOudv cwparicdv 
} omowwvoby. ovre ody 7H rrovpoat altios 6 dpe- 
Ouds, ote GAws 6 aptOuds ovTe 6 povadieds, ore 
25 BAn ore Adyos Kal el8os THY mpaypdrwr. dAdd 
pj ob8’ ws 70 0d évera, 
1 ye om. rece. 2 dnetvo Wi. 


3 Bonitz, 
44 E Alexander: 9, § ovolat rece, 





@ According to Empedocles, fr. 17 (Diels). 
> The theories criticized from this point onwards to ch. vi, 
11 are primarily Pythagorean. See Vol. I. Introd. p. ahs 
the line by 2 points, the triangle (the simplest plane 
figure) by 3, the tetrahedron (the Simplest solid dao) by 
4 Disciple of Philolaus; he ‘ flourished” in the ae 
fourth century 8.c. 
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destroys the misture.? Tt should not, however, do 
this ; heeause the mixture is not its contrary. 

Nor isilin any v ray defined in which sense ‘numbers 
are the causes of substances and of Being 5 whether 
as bounds? eg. as pots are the bounds of spatial 
magnitudes,” and as Burytus” determined which 
number belongs to which thing--e. g tins uninber 
to man, and this to horse-—by using pebble » lo vopy 
the shape of natural objects, like those who arrange 
numbers in the fourm of geometrical figures, the 
triangle and the square. Or is it because harmony 
is a ratio of numbers, and so too is man and every- 
thing else? But im what sense are attributes --white, 
and sweet, and hot-—numbers??’ And clearly 
numbers are not the essence of things, nor are they 
sanses of the form; for the ratio” is the essence, 
and number” is matter. 2g. the essence of flesh 
or bone is number only in the sense that itis three 
parts of fire and two of earth. And the number, 
whatever it is, is always a number of something ; of 
particles of fire or earth, or of units. But the essence 
is the proportion of one quantity to another in the 
mixture ; é.e, no longer a nuinber, but a ratio of the 
mixture of numbers, either of corporeal particles or 
of any other kind. Thus number is not an efficient 
cause—neither number in general, nor that which 
consists of abstract units—-nor is it the inatter, nor 
the formula or form of things. Nor again is it a 
final cause. 

«CF, Burnet, 2.4.P. § 47, 

£ This is an objection to the view that numbers are causes 
as bounds. 

9 Or * formula.” 

* In the sense of a number of material particles. 

* Uf. Empedocles fr. 96 (Diels). 
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1 rg Alexander: 76 BA», 
-* ofxovr Bonitz: ovxoiv. 





? ta, a sunple ratio. 

> It is hard to see exactly what this means. If the terms 
of a ratio are rational, one of them must be add, Alexander 
says a ratio like 1:3 is meant. Oddness was associated with 
goodness (cf. I, v. 6). 

7 ppparealy the Pythagoreans meant by this ‘ three 
parts of water to three of honey.”’ Aristotle goes on to criti- 
cize this way of expressing ratios. 

4 Cf, previous note. 
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VI. The question might also be raised as to what Things 
the good is which things derive from numbers because $onn tum 
their mixture can be expressed by a number, either mmber 
one which is easily caleulable,* or an odd number.® 
For in point of fact honey-water is no more wholesome 
if it is mixed in the proportion“ three times three "’ ¢ ; 
it would be more beneficial mixed in no particular 
proportion, provided that it be diluted, than mixed 
in an arithmetical proportion, but strong. Again, 2 
the ratios of mixtures are expressed by the relation 
of numbers, and not simply by numbers; e¢.g., it is 
3:2, not 3x24; for in products of multiplication 
the units must belong to the same genus. Thus 
the product of 1 x 2x3 must be measurable by 1, 
and the product of 4x5x7 by +. Therefore all 
products which contain the same factor must be 
measurable by that factor. Hence the number of 
fire cannot be 2x 5x3 x7 if the number of water is 
2x 3.6 

If all things must share in number, it must follow 8 
that many things are the same; i.e., that the samé@ yymerteat 
number belongs both to this thing and to something goinci- 

> ee ences, 
else. Is number, then, a cause; 2.¢., is it because of 
number that the object exists? Or is this not con- 
clusive? Z£.g., there is a certain number of the 
sun’s motions, and again of the moon’s/ and indeed 
of the life and maturity of every animate thing. 
What reason, then, is there why some of these num- 
bers should not be squares and others cubes, some 
equal and others double? ‘There is no reason ; 4 
all things must fall within this range of numbers if, 


® so, because if so, a particle of fire would simply equal 
35 particles of water. 
’ § in each case, according to Aristotle; of. XII. vii. 9, 11. 
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20 ry ‘i dpkrov ye dwdexa, of de melous emel rat 
7O BV Z cupdwrias daoiv eclvas, cal dre éxetvar 
tpeis, Kal radra Tpia Ore Bé pupia dy elm rouadra, 
odbev were (rO* yap TI wat P ely ay év onetov): 
et 8 drt Sumddovov TOV | Ade exagrov, ado °° 
o8, alriov 8 re Tpucy dvTwy Témy ev ep’ exd- 
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“Oporot 87) Kal odrot toils dpyaiots ‘Opunprxois, 
ol pukpas opowrynTas dpdot peydias be map- 
opaoww. 

1 4 dppovla E Alexandri lemma: 7 apyovla. 
* 7d Alexander, Syrianus. 


3 Cf. previous note. > In the Greek alphabet. 
-* In the old heptachord ; ef. note on V. xi. 4. 
4 Of. Hist. dn. 576 a 6. 
* According to Alexander ¢ was connected with the fourth, 
é with the fifth, and y with the octave. 
74, ‘fn and x are aspirated, not double, consonants. 
9 Palate, lips, and teeth. 
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as was assumed, all things share in number, and 
different things may fall under the same number. 
Hence if certain things happened to have the same 
number, on the Pythagorean view they would be 
the same as one another, because they would have 
the same form of number ; e.g., sun and moon would 
be the same.4 But why are these numbers causes ? 5 
There are seven vowels,’ seven strings to the scale,° 
seven Pleiads; most animals (though not all4) 
lose their teeth in the seventh year; and there 
were seven heroes who attacked Thebes. Is it, 
then, because the number 7 is such as it is that there 
were seven heroes, or that the Pleiads consist of 
seven stars? Surely there were seven heroes be- 
cause of the seven gates, or for some other reason, 
and the Pleiads are seven because we count them so; 
just as we count the Bear as 12, whereas others 
count more stars in both. Indeed, they assert also 6 
that 2, W, and Z are concords,* and that because 
there are three concords, there are three double 
consonants. They ignore the fact that there might 
be thousands of double consonants—because there 
might be one symbol for 'P, But if they say that 
each of these letters is double any of the others, 
whereas no other is¥ and that the reason is that there 
are three regions 2 of the mouth, and that one con- 
sonant is combined with o in each region, it is for 
this reason that there are only three double con- 
sonants, and not because there are three concords— 
because there are really more than three ; but there 
cannot be more than three double consonants. 

Thus these thinkers are like the ancient Homeric 7 
scholars, who see minor similarities but overlook 
important ones. 
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Aéyouot 5¢ twes drt trodkAd rovatra, olov al 
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i 2 ? \ 
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°AAN ai ev rots dpiOuots Puoers ai ématvduperas 
Kal Ta Tovros évavTia Kat dAws Ta ev rots waby- 
pacw, ws nev A€yoval tives Kal abria TroLodot TIS 

‘ 
10 ddcews, Couxev odtwai ye oxoroupevois Siadev~ 
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a a f. 
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¢ 4 a 43 4 , + \ 
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1 Diels. 
2 os Ab Alexander: éxcivo JI’ Syrianus: om, E. 
3 ioaxis toov: iedpiOpov Ez toov A, 





9 de., the wéry (fourth) and rapauecy (fifth), whose ratios 
can be expressed as 8: 6,9: 6. 

» 4.¢., a dactylic hexumeter whose sixth foot is always a 
spondee or trochee has nine syllables m the first three feet 
and eight in the last three. For 7d defiéy meaning “ the 
first part’? of a metrical system see Bassett, Journal of 
Classical Philology xi. 458-460, 

¢ Alexander suggests that the number 24 may have been 
made up of the 12 signs of the zodiac, the 8 spheres (fixed 
stars, five planets, sun and moon) and 4 elements. 
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Some say that there are many correspondences 
of this kind; .g., the middle notes4 of the octave 
are respectively 8 and 9, and the epic hexameter has 
seventeen syllables, which equals the sum of these 
two; and the line scans in the first half with nine 
syllables, and in the second with eight.2 And they 8 
point out that the interval from ¢ to w in the alphabet 
is equal to that froin the lowest note of a flute to the 
highest, whose number is equal to that of the whole 
system of the universe.© We must realize Lhat no 
one would find any difficulty either in discovering 
or in stating such correspondences as these in the 
realm of eternal things, since they occur even among 
perishable things. 

As for the celebrated characteristics of number, 9 
and their contraries, and in general the mathematical There is a 
properties, in the sense that some describe them and 7a" 


analagy 
make them out to be causes of the natural world, between 


it would seem that if we examine them along these rete 
lines, they disappear ; for not one of them is a cause Dut the 
in any of the senses which we distinguished with not causal. 
respect to the first principles.? There is a sense, 10 
however, in which these thinkers make it clear that 
goodness is predicable of numbers, and that the odd, 
the straight, the equal-by-equal,’ and the powers / 
of certain numbers, belong to the series of the Beauti- 
ful.? For the seasons are connected with a certain 
kind of number*; and the other examples which 
they adduce from mathematical theorems all have 

4 Cf 1. iii 1, V. i, ib 

° dé, square. 

? Probably their ‘“‘ power ’’ of being represented as regular 
figures; e.g. the triangularity of 3 .°. or 6 a 

9 Of Lv. 6. ® te, de 
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25 oupBaivovra tadra te Kav ert mAeiw cuvaydeln. 
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Tua TOY aichyTrav, ws evior A€yovor, wdé TavTas 
elvat Tas apyas. 


1 rg] 7d AD. 2 ypde EB. 





® Aristotle has argued (XIII. vi.-viii.) that if the Ideal 
numbers differ in kind, their units must differ in kind. 
Hence even equal numbers, being composed of different 
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the same force. Hence they would seem to be mere 11 
coincidences, for they are accidental; but all the 
examples are appropriate to each other, and they 
are one by analogy. For there is analogy between 
all the categories of Being—as “straight” is in 
length, so is “level” in breadth, perhaps ‘ odd” 
in number, and “ white ” in colour. 

Again, it is not the Ideal numbers that are the 12 
causes of harmonic relations, ete. (for Ideal numbers, eal nun- 
even when they are equal, differ in kind, since their ore aha 
units also differ in kind)“; so on this ground at least tlations. 
we need not posit l’orms. 

Such, then, are the consequences of the theory, 13 
and even more might be adduced. But the mere Uenee the 
fact that the Platonists find so much trouble with Pguey 
regard to the generation of Ideal numbers, and can TEEN 
in no way build up a system, would seem to be a {o the tinst 
proof that the objects of mathematics are not separ- Prneiples. 
able from sensible things, as some maintain, and that 
the first principles are not those which these thinkers 
assume, 
units, must be different in kind. In point of fact, since each 
Tdeal number 1s unique, no two of them could be equal. 
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Accident, accidental (cup BeAnkds), 
defined, V. xXx. , eatin predica- 
tion, tv iv, 43; accidental Being, 
y, viel, vil 1, via 1, xn vin 5 
causes, ¥. ii, 11, vi ali. , identity, 
y, 1x 13 predicationa, vin vi. 25 
quantity, ¥ xii, 2; relations, 
y. xv. 11, umty, v. vii 1, Bee 
Attribute 

Activity, relative, v. xv. 6; and 
acluality, rx. viil, 11; of heavenly 
podies, 1 18 

Actuality (éveépyea), = form or 
formula, vir. ii. 1, x1L vy. 2, ¢f 
vil, x1 1; )( concrete substance, 
vill, iii,; and complete realit 
and motion, 1x. ill, 9; potenti. 
ality, 1x. vi; motion, 1x. vi. 7; 
prior to potentiality, 1x. vill, 
xu vi. 6, of. X11. vu. 11; resides 
in subject o1 object of action, 
tx, viil. 18; imperishable things 
actual, 2b.17%, ef xu. vi. 43 good 
actuality better than good po- 
tentiallty, Ix. ix. ; a8 a common 
cause, XII, v, 1; and pleasure, 
xii vii. 7 

Aftection (1réGos), defined, v. xxi 

Alemaeon, 1 v. 7 

All, defined, v. xxvi, 8 

Alteration, =change of affection or 
quality, xu. if 1, xry. i, 18, im- 
possible on Empedocles' view, 
L vni. 9 

Always usually, vi. i, 6, 12 

Analytics, quoted, vit, xii, 1 

Anaxagoras, theory of particles, 
I, 11, 9, vin. 2, X, vi. 6; Of Mind, 
1. ill, 17, fv. 5, viv 10, viii, 10, 
xu vi. 9, x. 8, xiv. lv. 5; of 
Mixture, t vii, 11, ix. il, mv. 
fy, 28, v. 5, xt. vi, 17, xin. il. 3, 


vr, v, 33 of subjective reality, 
Iv v.13, vii. 8 

AnmXuuanilary NaL, di, 8, qf. xa 7, 
id 

Anaximones, I 3, 8, ef, nr, i, 18, 
xX-u,1 

Antichthon or counter -curth, 1. v. 3 

Antisthenes, v. vaix. 4, viet, Hil, 7 

Appearances, theory of truth in, 
Iv. Vv, Vi, See Impression 

Appetite, xu. ¥. 1, vin. 2 

Archytas, vit. u. 9 

Aristippus, WI ii, 4 

Arithmetic, 1 il 55 ¢f vo ni. 8, 
Ary, if. 21 

Art, and soience and experience, 
4.8% 5 = dorm, vi. 1x. 8, XI. 
iit, 3; arts culled “beginninge,” 
v i. 2; all arts potencies, ix. 
Md, ofved 

Astronomy, 1. vili, 17, 11, i, 28, 
26, vei 11, 4s. 1.15, xu, with 7, 
aut. i, 9 

Atlas, v. xxii. 3 

‘Attributes (ovpBefyxéra), Whether 
studied by the science of sub- 
stance, 111 1, 8, ii, 18, rv. 1, 1, 
xn, vi, 8, per s¢ or peculiar, vil. 
y. 8, xu. fil.53 how are thoy 
numbers? Xiv yv.8 

Axioms, mi. fi. 11, Iv. iil. 1, 12, 
x iy. 


Bad, and Great-and-Small, unequal, 
aa xiy.iv. 10, See Good, 
Jvil 
Bats, 1.1, 3 
Beautiful, and Good, vy, 1, 8, x11. 
vil, 10, x1v, fy, 2, vi, 10; X Good, 
xu iit, 10 

Bees, 1.4.8 

Beginniny, defined, y, {,; a kind of 
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hmit, v. xvil. 2. See Principle, 
Starting-Pomnt 

Being, defined, v. vu , various 
yenses, IV i. 8, Vv. 6, Vv. x. 4, 
M, 7, Li. 1, virw i. I, av. 4, 
yun. Wi, 8, 1x. 1, 2, 4. 1, x0 ai. 1, 
xt ni 10, xtv n 63 Being gua 
Being the subject of metaphysics, 
Wey WO, Vn i 1, xr oui. 1, 
modifications of, ty. ii, 183; and 
unity, m1 itt, 4, 6,1v. 24, Iv fh 
6, 21, vit. xvi) 3, VIII, Vi. U6, x. H, 
4; as substance, ur. i. 18, iv 2t, 
vit.i, XI a 83 all senses refor 
to substance, 1v ti. 1, x, 1.15 
not substances, mr, iv, 20, vit 
xvi. 33 most universal term, 111, 
jy, 27, N. Ui, 2, Xt. 1.103 not a 
universal, iv if, 245 as genus, 
it, u1 43 noba genus, m1, ft. 7, 
xn i, 11; not an element, x11. 
1v 3, note inal cause, 1 vil. 6; 
potential (actual, v, vil. 6, 1. 
i, 2; accidental, v. vil. 1, ve ai, 
mi, Xt vilt,; a8 truth, v. vii. 5, 
vi, iv., IX. x, Xtvin 93 Eleatic, 
1 v, 18; Blewtic and Platonic, 
xiv ii & 

Body, and soul and mind, xtr.v 15 
(geometrical) defined, v. vi, 19, 
xt 2. 63 derivation (Platonfc), 
1, 1x, 28, a8 substance, ut v., 
vu. il. 2. See Solid 


Callias (name used without pet sonal 
reference), 1.1, 6, V. xviii, By vit. 
v 2, ete, 

Callippus, xt. viil, 12 

Gnpable, 1x,1x. 1. See Potency 

Capacity, 1x. 1.8. See Potency 

Categories, enutnerated, v. vil. 4; 
meanings vary in different, v. x. 
4, xxvul. 4, Vim 1, vir he 2, 
nature of unity the same in all, 
xX. u,!8; motion or change in, 
xt. ix, 1, xil. 15 plurality in, 
xiv. u, 16; substrate for éach, 
vit, iv. 63 elements of different, 
xu, tv, 1; no eategory except 
substance can exist separately, 
vit, i. 6; form not generated in 
any, VII. 1x. 6 

Cause, defined, v. ii; = that m 
virtua of which, v. xvili, 2; 
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Wisdom the hnowledge of pmimary 
causes, 1.1.17, af I 6, Ut. f. 5, 
ii, VL 1.1, viii 1, four canses, 
id, x.1, vuiived, fA xii iv, 
no infinite sees or numb ot 
causes, i, ji,, i9 thers any canse 
besides matter? ws. 1 113 not 
all prasent mall things, m7 1.2, 
nu definite cause of the acci- 
dental, v. .4x. 8, Xf. vil. O; ace 
cidental causes, v. 10, vi ti, 
x1, vill. 10; potential and retusa 
causes, V, 3), 12; proximate causes, 
xi, iv. 7, v. 4, only two cauacs 
1p Platontsm,1 vi. 9.1% 27. See 
End, Tssence, Frnal Cause, 
Foimal Cause, Matter, Moving 
Cause, Prinerple 

Ohance, xi. vill, 10 

Change, modes of, rv. v.20, vir, 
i, 7, YI, 1x, 1, x1, x0 ii, 1; Ye- 
ciprocal, vir. v. 4, botween con- 
trannies or intermediates, 1v. vu 
2, X1,%, 9, XI, 1. 6, mechanigm 
of, x11. {fl.1, ef riti, 11; problems 
connected with, Vv Vv 17; source 
of (.¢, efficient cause), v. 11, 2,83 
not explained by Ideal Theory, 
1. 4x, 26 See Motion 

Chaos, a cosmological principle, i. 
tv 1, XU wi. 9, XIv. iv. 4 

Choice, v xiv. 6, 1% v.38 

Cloon (name used without personal 
1eference), vit xv 10, x. v. 1 

Cogitation, vit, vu 7 

Completeness, rv, il, 24, x, iv. 2 
See Perfect 

Concrete object 01 whole (avvoadop), 
mf. i, 11, iv. 2, 6, vir ill, 2, x. 
13, xi.15, xr, if, 18, xu, ii 17, 
uf. Vv. xxiv. 2, vin. Iv, 6, v4, 
XIL, if 8, ix. 6 

Contact (arrecbar, apm), v. iv. 1, 
vis ¥, Xt. xn 11, X11, vii, 20,1%.1, 
eximmediate apprehension, 1x. 
x. 5, Xt, Vil, 8 

Contiguity (éyerar), XI. \Ei. 18 

Continuity (cuveyes), defined, xt, 
xil. 13, and unity, v. vi. 8, xxvi. 
2, ve xvi, 2; and quantity, x1, 
fil. 

Continuum, x11, x.12. Bea Body 

Contradiction, a kind of opposition, 
vy. x 1, x. 1v. 8; Law of, Iv, 
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fevii, xn ¥., Vi, nolatermediate 
in, 1v. vil, X. dv. 8, xr an 13, 
and truth and falsity, vi iv, 1 

Contrary, defined, v. x. 2, (in place) 
xu Mi 11, and diflerence, op- 
position, privation, tv, ii, 14, 21, 
vx Lis. ih 8,8 i 1, 10,in7, 
x I, Xi 6, iN. 9, cf xr vi 8, 
attribute of substance, 1m, 1 9, 
one thing has one, Iv. u. lu, 4, 
iy, 4; contraries tall under one 
science, 111. tl. 1, x1. iil, ©, Xam, 
iv. £} reduerble tu Bemg and 
unity and their privations, tv, 
n,9, 21, xt hi 43 and subject, 
sithstrate, madcter, 1, yin 0, Vcr. 
v, 2, 1s. 18.1, XL VE, 18, AU 1 5, 
x. U1, aiv. i, 8, v 6, cf vr ul. 33 
contraried have the same form, 
vil, vil, 6, of v, i 5; mutually 
destructive, Xtv. 1 11, ef ve 
in 8, generation of, iv, v. 4, 
vill Vv. 1; Change botwoen, xt. 
x. 9, xi 8, X11 1,6, intermediutes 
compogad of, x. v1 ; ax principles, 
Wen 21, x0, il. 6, %, 6, atv. 1, 
Pythagorean, f. v. 0 

Coriscus (nime used without 

ergonal reference), +. vi. 1, VI. 

he 4, va, xi 12 

Cratylus, 1. vs, 2,4. ¥ 18 


Definition, relation of parts to 
whola, \1I1. x.; parts must be 
famuliar, 1. 1x 33, unity of, vir, 
xi, 14, xii, Vil. VL, cf Ve Vi 1B, 
refers to universal, vit, x1.; be- 
longs primarily to substance, 
vit. lv, 16, v. 6; of matter, form 
and their compound, viu, if, 8; 
no dethution of coupled terms, 
vit, vel, or otindividual sensible 
substances, Vil. xv. 2, ef VIL. 7, 
yit1, nl 7, has more than one 
sense, vit. 1V. 12, and essence, 
Ta, 4, Vil. iv, 9, V. 7, VIII. 1, 45 
genera fist principles of, 11, 
ui 3, starting-point for demon- 
stration, 1¥, Vil. 7, ef. lv, 5; false 
of everything but ify propor 
subject, ¥. xx1x. 3, how not per se 
true of its subject, vit. iv. 7, by 
division, 2b xil, 4; and number, 
VuT, 11, 9, vi. L, ancl [deal theory, 


XUN, iv. 14, ef va, vw. 5; Pla. 
tonie, Pythagorean, Socratic, 1, 
v. lo, Vii 2, ADE iy, 3 See 
Formula 

Demoeritns, 1 iv. 9, Ww Ov. Bf, 
VIL, Xifi, 9, vate ie J, att. a. 8 
XU 1.3 

Dosire, a principle, 4. iv. 13 ay 
exciting activity, Ix, v. 4, XI, 
wii, 2 

Destruction, Seo Generation 

Dialectie, 1. vi. 7, Ivo ou, 19, xa 
mui 8 XO iy ¢ 

Dialectiowns, 1x. vill, 20 

Diflereuce, differant, defined, +214, 
4, primary, \1, in, 9, contrary, 
opposite, other, Iv. si. 12, x. th, 
T, Sv. by vin 3, ix.; <= constitu. 
tive forin, vii. 0. 2, atomic, 1, 
iv. 10, vit. u. 1 

Differentia, of substance, 1. ix 983 
of genus and species, ut. fit, 7, 
i.fi, Uy vive 11, vin. xti, 8, x, 
vn 6, vii. 1, aX, mf Ve x. 8, X 
ii) 8, of ossence, y xiv 1, of 
motions, 1. 4; of numbers and 
anjts, XtL Villy of Vi. van 

Diogenes, 1, li. 8 

Dionysia, v, xviv. 6 

Disposition, defined, vy. six. Soo 
State 

Dissimularity, iv. il, 12 

Dyad, indeterminate, 1. ix $, X17, 
iy. 9, vil., vin, 14, 1.9, XIV, 1, 4, 
fi 4,12, i. 18; ef. 1, v1. 6, 7, 10, 
Seo Grent-and-Small, Oue, Unity 


Beliptic, as canse, xr, v. 8 

Eftects, clussiflud Uke causes, v, 
u, 13 

Ngypt, 1.1 16 

Element (orotxetov), defined, vy, 
in, cf, vir, xvi. 12, xX. 1 63 
=material principle, 1 fh. 3; 
\ principle, xit. fv, 6; problems 
connected with elements, 1. ix, 
Bl, un vi, 6, XuIT, x., only ele. 
ments of substances, 1, 1%. 31; 
elements of Somiponil individuals 
determined by form, vit. xvii, 8, 
ef. vil, ml 3; elements of differ. 
eut categories, xIt. fy. 2, ¥. 5, 
no elements of eternal things, 
xiv, fi, 1; and intlhity, a1. x, 6; 
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monistic view of, t. vill. 1, 
= lotter of the alphabet, mr, in 
1, 1v. 10, vi, 2, ¥. i, 1, of vin 
avi. &, in geometry, ut ii 1, 
vidu, 8 

Kimpedocles, his four elements, 1, 
ur 8, iv. 8, vu. 2, vin 7, 4. 8, 
tr, {if 2; on Love, Stile, Mia- 
ture, iv. 3, tn. f. 18, iv. 15, 20, 
xu ii, 8, Vie 9,4. 7, XIV. iy 53 
on ratios,I x 2, ef. xtv. ¥ \t, on 
thought and physical alteration, 
Iv, v. (0, on ‘* nature,” Vv. 1v. & 

End, = final caugo, 1. vin 6, 11.01, 9, 
vial, 2, 8, xvi. 4, xvil, 2, 1x. vii, 
9, x1.41 4, x11. yin 17, and Imit, 
It. i. 10, v, xvii. 2; and death, 
perfection, shape, Vv. xvi. 4, xxly, 
2; and actualty, tx, vin, 9 

Hyicharmus, ty, vy. U7, Xue ts, 17 

Equal, defined, v vv. &, relative, 
th, 11, X unequal, x. iv, 10; 
YC greater and smaller, x vw, 
Eetonls prineiplo, Xu. ¥. 6, xtv. 
vy. 

Essence (ré fv elvar, ti err, BOMG- 
times ovoia), discussed, vit, 1v.- 
vi ; studied by Metaphysics, vi. 
{, 6; = substance, v. vili. 4, vit. 
ih l,iv 8, xvii 7, vitz i, 8, x1 
vil, 2; == that in virtue of which, 
v. xviii. 1; & formal cause, defini 
lion, formula, ratio, 1, ft. 1, vill, 
2,x, 2,un fi. 7, Vv ii. 7, vill. 4, 
XIE iv. 3, atv. ¥. 8, of, vit Xi 
17; = efficient or tinal caure, tT, 
vi, 0, vil, 4, vit, xvil. 53; called 
“nature, v. iv. 7, primary 
essence = Mind or God, au, vm. 
18; Platonic and Pythagorean 
views of, 1, v 16, vi 5 

Eternal, X sensible things, 1 v1, 4, 
v, v. 6, Vi. fi, 8, Ix, vill, 15, dx. 
8, xi. 1.8, fi. 45; eternal sub- 
stance=Piime Mover, x1. vi. , 
aternal things incomposite and 
ungenerated, xrv. ii, in, 14 

Budoxus, 1, ix, 11, x11, vill, 0, x1. 
¥.3 

Burytus, xtv, v. 7 

Even, Pythagorean, 1. ¥. 5, Iv. ii. 
92; ef x3. 6 

Evenus, v. vy 2 

Evil, only in perishable things, rx, 
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1x 3; and Stanfe, Liv 8; Platonie 
piineiple, si. xX by ef XIV. I. 
10, See Bad, Goud 

Excess and detect, 5 in 28, 1. 4, 
18, vi. f1.2, 4, 4. 1. 11, vi, 10, 
xiv... 6 

Experience, 1, i, 8-18, 17 

Extremes, and oppostaon, v. x.1 


Fulsity, defined, tv, vil 1, v yan., 
and not-bemg, vio. 1, iv. 1, 1X, 
x ; Xunpossibihty, mn. iv, y3 
Platonic, xty.ul 9 

Few, X many, » vt. 

Figures (cxjmata), are they sub- 
stances? 117, 1.15, See Plane 
Final cause (of évexa), no infimte 
chain of f.¢,’s4., 1. di, 25 = bee 
ginning, end, function, good, 111. 
il. 6, via. 8, i, 2,8, vii tv. 4, 
XI.u, 4, Xin. vii 4; and Formal, 
Efficient causes, vir iv. 5, x1, 
i 4, number not a tinal cause, 

XIV. \. 0) 

Flu, ferechtean, 1. vii 2, XU Iv 
23 of. x1. vi. 10, x1, ix, 21 

Form, and definition or formula, 
In, fl 6, v, vi 18, vit. x. 4 IR, x1 
1, vii, i. 8, xr. fi, 5, xem, vill, 
24, of. 1. ¥. 21, vil1, 1. 63 and 
essence, vir vil, 4, yin, 8, xX. 16; 
and nature, v. iv. 6; and whole, 
v. vi. 16; = avtunlity, 1 vil. 
14; mart, vu ix, 8, \1r 1m, %, 
wf. vir vi. 4, = that in virtue of 
which, v. \vin. 1, of. vir wal. 7, 
fs substance, v vi. 4, vil. ul. 7, 
vi 4, x. 4, xvii. 7, mn, vill, 8, 
14, xiv, vill. 24; ag substiate, 
vil. ii! 2; )( matter and concrete 
object, 111. 1v. 6, vied. 6, vi, vili,, 
x. 4exi,, 1x, vill, 10, x1. i. 18, x12, 
Sil, 1, xtur, villi, 245 9( prmvation, 
vill. y.2, xI1 1v. 5; not gener- 
ated, vir, villi, ix. 6, vuIt. Hi. 6, 
vo, xin ili. 1, 4, of vill 6, 
perishahle, x1 ii, 4, Seo Species 

Formal cause, X17. v. 3; = essence 
or formula, ¥. 11.1, vitriv. 5, ef 
1,11, 1; and final cause, vit, iv. 
5; no infinite chain of tinal 
causes, 1, 11, 3, 10, flual causes 
coexist with their effecta, AIT. 
ii, 5 
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Forms (Platonic), theory of de- 
seribed, 1. v1 5 enticized, 1 iv, 
vir, xi 6, sv.) X.¥ 5, ALE av, ves 
AS Gaunes, I. vin. 4, vit vii. 7, 
AIL VE 8, \ 10, Att yn, 203 ay 
substaneas, tu, i. 7,1, 20, vi it 
8, xvi, 6, vl 1. 2, sud 4, as 
per ge torina,vis, vi 8, of natural 
objects, Aur Hi, 4, amd inter- 
mediatos or matiianaticalobjects, 
mid. 7, We 20,5109, vitn 2, Ae 
1,6, xir 1 £3 and numbers, x11, 
Ad, 20, xv. av. 9) vi, 12. Sao 
Tdeas 

Vormmula (Adyos), or Account, and 
detinition, ut ih 5, 1v iv. 8, va. 
1,6, vier 9, Hi. 7, ){ defiration, 
vine ivy 11, parts of, vai x., xi, 
= actuality, essence, lorm, vil. 
xv. 1, var i. 7, = formal cause, 
vu. iv 7, x11 in 5, and matter, 
vin vil, 95 )( matter, concrete 
object, vinexv 1, Vir bo, x hs. 
4, x1, vil, 5, xi vin 18; and 
potency, ta, il, 2, priomty in, v. 
xi, 6, Vit, xn 5, 1%. vill. 2, x, ti, 
2, XIIT. i. 16, inl, 6, vail. 24, of 
vit, 1. 6; applies to universals, 
ar i. 9, analysis of, xr vi. 16, 
Soe Definition 

Furtuitous, vi, ii, 11, iii, 4, x1 
vn 

Full (Atom), iv. 9 See Plenum 


Generation or Becoming (ydveats, 
yiyveoBar), conditions of, 111,1v. 4, 
Iv. v. 20, vir. vai. 1, 9, vili.1, vr. 
v. 1, 1x viil. 6,9, by something 
of the same form or name, vil 
ix, B, LX vii 6, ari. fli. 25 not of 
matter or form but of the con- 
erete thing, vir. viii, is. 6, .v 1, 
viu_ i, 6, ¥. 15 ar ai.1,4, from 
not being, the potential, 17. {1 6, 
1X Vil. 6, XI. vi. 4, X11. 0, 2, XIV, 
fi, 2, from matter, privation, sub- 
strate, vil. vil. 2, 9, x. iv.10; from 
contraries, x, iv. 10, x1v. fy. 10, 
absolute and qualified, vit i. 8, 
xr xt.4, xii. di. 1, xrv, i, 16, of, 
1,10, 8; natural, artificial, spon- 
taneous, vit. vil. 1x, xu. fh, 2, 
)( production, vir. vn, 8; a mode 
of change, x1, xi, 4, und motion, 


a Xil., of points, linesand planes, 
us, v. 8} no generation of the 
aceldental, vr i 5, ef in. 1 
Genus, defined, v. x\viu, Vit, 1. 8, 
x nt; studied by metaphynies, 
tv, 1. 26; lughest, lowest, 
piinary, proximate, ultimate, 
ma, 1.30, mi. 5, fy. 2, ¥. xxiv), 
vit. vil, 8, Ai, 6, AT 1 Sef vy 
un, 6, 25 element or principle, 1, 
i, 20, bt, veal 8, Xn 1 9} ag 
mubstance, vi fi. 2, aii, Varta, 
3, x. i 8; and deflmtion, ditler- 
entia, individual, Intermediates, 
spocies, mr, ui,, Vou. 6, vi 11, 21, 
Axi. Lays. 2, vin wn 8. xiv. 7, 
xX. 8, win, villi, 39,02, windy 
and being as genera, or, il, 
1, 7, of vil, vi 73 connexion 
with wnlversal and Ideas, via, 


13 

Goometry, 1. il, 16, 1x. 25, 111, al. 26, 
27, tv. 1 24, in 3, vi. 1d, ax 
i 4, x1 i 7, Xit1. ail. 0, xy, 
4.9 

God, not featous, mn it, 12; 4 
principle, 1b. 14, of. 1. v.12, x2. Vii, 
8, life and activity of, x11, vil. 9, 
12; gods in human form, itt. ti, 
22, xm vili, 20; heavenly hodias 
as gorls, xu. vill, 20, See Mind, 
Mover 

Gond, goodness, n kind of perfection, 
vy xvi 3, of. xu. yn. 10, x 6, 
== and, final cause, 1. 7, 1. 1, 
iv, 8, Vil, 6, m1. 1. 2, Vv. Hi, 8, af 
x11, vil. 4; in mathematica, num- 
bers, 11, u 8, xr. 11 10, XIV. 
yi, 10; how contained in the 
universe, XI, x; relation to 
elaments, XLV iv. 23 ava quality, 
v, xiv. 3; and beanty, Vv 1, 3, 
xiv. iv. 2;  beanty, sum. til. 10, 
eansation of (Platonic), 1 vi 10, 
of xt vii. 21 

Great-and-Small, Plato's material 
principle, 1 vi. 6,10, vu, 2, ix. 23, 
28, xiv, {5,1 12, 1.12; aduality, 
pair of unequals, 1 vi 6,10, x11, 
yur. 12, xiv.i. 6, fv. 10, relative, 
Xry. 1.15, u. 14; a8 a genug, U1, 
iii, 4; species of, 1. 1x. 23, X11, 
ix. 2, of, xiv, i. 14, See Dyad, 
Plurailty, Ouequal 
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Habit, having (cécs), defined, Vv Xx. 
Sce State 

Harmonies, m1, u 24, xu. fi, 9, 
ul 7, xX1y¥. v1 12 

Have or possess, defined, ¥ \xn, 

Heang, neeessary for learning, 1. 
1. é 

Heaven, mollon of, xi. su 1, 5, 
only one, 28, vin. 17, & cosmo- 
logical principle, xrv, {\. 4 

Hector, 1¥, v. 14 

Hellen, v, xxviii 1 

Heraclitus, 1. ui. 8, vl. 2, tv ial 10, 
v, 18, vu, 8, vili, 2, at ve 8, vi. 17, 
x. Ul, Xun iv. 2 

Hermes, ‘in the stone” or ** wood,” 
In, V. 6, V. vit. 8, Ix, vi.2. bee 
Pauson 

Hermotimus, 1, 11. 17 

Uesiod, 1. ww. 1, viii 6, ur, 12 

Hippasus, 1. ii 8 

Hippias Minor quoted, Vv. six, 6 

Hippo, tow, 7 

Homor, tv, y. 14 

Homovomerons, 1, 1, 3, vir. 2 


Ideas (Platoulc), theory described, 
1, Vi, Saf, xml. 1v.; as per ae 
terma, vit. vi 45 ag substancer, 
vir vi, 8, viti,1 5, xt ix 19, a8 
Causes, XILL v., of NIT. [fu 6, as 
potentialities, mm. vill 20, and 
definition, vit. xy. 5, Viir vi 2, 
and genns and universal, vit, i, 
8, Xi. 1x. 5, and numbers, Xt, 
vill, 2, xitr 1, 8, is, D1, visevin., 
Xrv. li 20, 1m. 9, iv 9 See 
Forms 

Identity, Iv. hi. 14, 24, %. in 2. 
Sea Same 

{gnoranee, }{ falsity, ix x 5, 7 

Htwl, & unity by connevion, vil. 
lv 17, vit. vi, 2, ¢f. VIL. 1v. 10 

sted (Pythagorean), 1. vi. 3, 
of 1 3 

Imporishable. 8ce Perishable 

Impusaible, defined, v. xt. 9; X 
false, x, iv 2 

Impotence, defined, y. x41. 8 

Tmpresson(s), of sense-percaption 
vary, Iv. Y. 9; )¢ perception, 
4b, 48 

Indeterminate, exists only potenti- 
ally, iv. iy. 28 v, 18, Ana. 
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mander's (7) prinuiple, x. 1 7, 
di, 1 See Infinite 

Indlyidual (xa@" éxacrov, éropay, 
roée tT), aud unity, IIT, iv. YU, X, 
i. 43 and genns, I. 1 10, ili, 
9 tl; and substance, vin i, 1, 
and essence, vir iv. 93 and 
matter, xu iil. 8, does anything 
eXist apart from the individual? 
M11, iW; are first principles 
judividual? tn, iv. 8, ef AIL 
v. 4, See Partienlar 

Tudivisible (droyos), lines, magim- 
dudes, 1. 1x, 25, Mir vu 10, 
22; form, species, vit vill. 0, X. 
vill 43 mm genus, Vv. X 5; (adead- 
peros, Indistinguishable), aud 
unity, mn ml 9% vo vi 10, xt 
viti, 25; m form, hind, wit ai. 
9 v iu 1, vi. 10 

JInduetion, 1 ix, 88, mx. vi 8, 
Socratic, xu 1\. 5 

Tnequahty, a species of plurality, 
W il, 12; Platonle primneiple, 
m1 iv 84, xiv, iv. 11 Sea Un- 
equal 

Infinite, defined and discussed, x1. 
xX, Won Oi, ir iv 1, in what 
sense if exists potentially, i. 
vi, 5, of at. x. B3 inflnite series 
Impossible, 1 tn, mL tv. 29%, 
wow, 2, vii. 5, vil. 6, vax |, 
vin v. 5,11 12, vill, 3, xvi 10, 
au % xm iii 1, vin. 175; no 
minite magnitude or number, 
XIT. Vai. 13, xm vill, 145 Anax- 
agoras'a infinity of homoeomeries, 
rom 9 Vii. See Indete- 
minate, Unlimited 


Intelhgible, learning proceeds from 


the Jess to the more mtelligibie, 
vit. iv, 2, intelligible circles, 
vir x. 17; matter, 7b 1s, 
vuL vi. 63; numbers, 1. vill, 245 
objects, TI iv 8, substances, 
vir, ut 8, ‘intelligidles," 24¢, 
Boing, Unity, ete, xu. iv. 8, 
of. Vii. 8. See Sensible 
Interinediate terms of & geries not 
causes, 11 tl. 3; imtermediates 
between contranes, tv. vii, 2, 4 
fy. 8, v. 6, ving Cf XL x 75 not 
batween contradictories, 1¥. vil. 
2, x. iv, 8, x1 xh 18; Platome 
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Evi 4, Gx, 20, 80, un in fun, 
vi 1, xta,0, See Mathematics 

lon, Vv, Xavi 1 

Isthnuan games, 1 1 Bb 

linhans, we, Pythagoreans, 1. ¥, 15, 
vi, 1, vin 2 


Judgemonts, all men form some 
unqualified, tv, iv, 42 


Knowledge, universally desired, 1. 
1.1, characteristics of, 1 1,11, 
ut fi. 7, theoretical and prac ti- 
val, 11.55 concerned with what 
1g primary, iv. ff 65 consists is 
knowing the essence, vil vi 6, 
of ctuses, Li 8, mi 1, rd. 6, ib 
18, HT 1. 7; of elements, 1 ix. 
81 f., of midividdnels, an al 11, 
of wniversals, 1 uf, an iv. 8, 
MUL ix, 22,4. 7, )( gneke-work, 
opinion, senne-perception, ut iv. 
3, iv. iv, 48, VIT Av, 35 priolity 
m, \. xf 5, vit 1,53 a kind of 
nvasnre, ¥ fh D, of vi 9, lias 
two Benses, Xin ¥. 83 Of like by 
Uke (Einptocios), mi. iv 17, 
Nee Science 


‘Learning, how sequired, 1 1x, 38, 
viL iv 2 

Lectures, them oelleeh npon the 
listener, I hii 

Leneippus, tay. 9, \it vi 7,9 

Like )€ unlike, atirivubo of snb- 
stance, 11 f 9, detimed, \, ix 
5, av. 6, knowledge of Uke by 
like, mt. 1v, 17 See Simtlar 

Tannt, defmed, v. xvii; Pyth- 
agorean, 1. Vv 6,15, vil, 20, xv, 
ul 16; Platome (), tv. ii. 22, 
Seo Unlimited 

Line, defined, vy. vi. 19, not com- 
pune of points, un iy. 88, ale 
ines substances? i. i. 16, i. 18, 
vin iio 4, xeon. 11, xu n., XIV. 
i 6, gonsration and destrue- 
tlon of, mn yv. &, essential to 
plane, vo vill, 8, indivisible 
lines, Ix 26, Ideal lines, how 
deriyed, 1. ix, 28, 80, Xin ix. 2, 
secondary to Ideas and numbers, 
va. iL 4. See Poimt, Plane, 
Solid 
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Lovo, a first principle, tr. mv. J, 
vu. 8, 5; (Binpedocles) 1 av. 2, 
6,1 1 13, 1v. 18, 26, Iv, mn 22, 
xs. JL 3, xin vit) Xx 7, xEv, 1V 
fh, Prime Mover an object of 
Jove, }I1. vat 

Lycopluon, Vin vk 8 


Magi, xiv. iv 6 

Mamnutude, defined, vy. xin 1; how 
compored of indivisible paris? 
uy. ty. §8, no infinite or in- 
divisible magnitude, Alb vin 18, 
MIL Vu 10, how are mathe- 
matical tmaynitules one’ Att. 
uo 

Many X ona, v. vi, 28, x. ni 1, 
vi, X feos, mneh, ditt, x sa, 
xiv, 1) 6, 18, . 14, Platonic 
prluciple, win Xd 5, xiv LG 
Seo Pluahty 

Material cause, See Matter 

Mathematics, originated in Egypt, 
1 16; developed by Pytliago. 
reans, I. ¥ 1; Over-atressel in 
Plutonism, 1 ix 27; relation to 
the Good, 31, ii 8, xara 10, 
a ppeculetive scleuce, vi, 4. 8, 
aL vil. 7, procedure of, vi, i 11, 
XEiv. 1, cf Aue in; mathe. 
matical aecuracy Impossible in 
iho sensible world, 1, ai 8; 
mathematleal objects, 1 vin. 1%, 
2h, Vi ¥ 17, t. 10, (Platonie), 
LB oVi 4, 0, ro 7, vil i 8, xX, 
18, vit fi. 2,6, Xt 6, NIT be 4, 
Xiu dem, vie 10, xiv. 8 ft, 
vi. 18. Soc Intermediate, Line, 
Plane, Pommt, ete. 

Matter, defined, vir. i, 6; din. 
cussed, VILL 1¥,,¥., ag sttbstance, 
vu, ul, yur i. 7, 1x. vin 4, 
xu. Hi 8, xT fi, 165 = sub- 
Btrate, 1. iii, 1, vi. 10, &x, 18, 28, 
vy. avin 1, Atv. 8, Vu. 1 4 
xii. il, 3; (actuality, dofimition, 
form, formula, vi bL 5, var fh, 
2, x, xi, xii, 1, xvi 7%, U1, 
vin ou. 6, Vie 4, ox. vil 10, x. 
Ix, 2, 4, au fin 1, vy. 2, vin 4 
vii 18, Ani 1. 1, fin 10, viii 
24, and potentiality, vir. xv. 2, 
yun i 6,1. 1, 1x, vil 4, vin, 10, 
xno 4, Ku i. 2, iv. 4, vw 2, 
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xiv. 17, 1v 12, and continrias, 
vin, WY, sin i 5, x. 21, inde- 
Lorminate, vir xi. f6, 1X. vin T, 
necessary fur generation and 
change, Vir vil 2, 9, vilE 1 7, 
Ve, XUt G5 and motion, veh 
7; = female element, vo xxviii, 
2, of vinoiy 5, piimary, prox. 
mate, ultimate, Vv, i. 3, 7, Vb 
28, vil x. 15, viii iy. 1, vi 10, 
Th. vie 6, ef xt, ii. 8, sonsible 
X intelligible, vir x. 18, xi 11, 
Vu vi. 6, of x1 + 73 generable, 
mobile, vui 1 7, lv 6, xin 1, 
genus as mattel, v. Xxvm 8, 
vu Au 7, matter cause of the 
accidental, vi. ii UI, ef vir. vi 
2, of plurality, <1. vn 38, 
is there any first principle apart 
from matter? mn 1 11; material 
causa, i. tli. I, void, 7%) 1X 
1.7) early views of, 1 un 8, v. 
5, M4, vn 2, Platome, 2 vi 6, 
10, vi. 2, 1x. YS, no inftnite 
ehain of material causes, 1. if. J, 


6m 

Morsuro, x L, xv. 1 10 fi.; unity 
am measure, X 1 8, vi. 7, Xi. vit 
& Xiv. 1 10, knowledge a& 
measure, r. 1.19, vl 9, man the 
measur of all things, x, i. 20, 
xi vi Lit 

Mogane school, 1x ih. 1 

Melissus, 1. vy, 12, 18 

Memory, 1. 1. 2 

Mind, in uature (Anaxayaran), 1 
if. 16, 1. 5, vii, 3, 6, viii. 18, 
xu if. 53 as cause, vie i. 5, XI 
viil, 12, rolxtion to body, soul, 
xu, vi 1, ¢f ili, 6; = actuality, 
xu, Vi 0, = God, xir ix., Aly. 
iv. 5. See Thought 

Modifications, not substance, inl. 
vy. 1. Seo Affection, Attribute, 
Quality 

Mouists, criticized, 1. yi. 1 ih 

Motion, deflned, xz. ix. 2; other 
views of, i 8} and retivity, 
actuality, complete reality, fanc- 
tion, Vv. xiv. 5, xvi. 2, Xx. 1, 
xxii, 8, ux, ii, @, vin, 7, xu. ix. 
Uv, XH. vi, U3 )( action, 1x. vi 7, 
X actualtization, ib, 8; relation 
to matter, sensible objects, 1 
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viii. 17, VI 1.7, bu NL 0, eh ax 
ui 10, s1 ia.1, to time, v, xi, 
& AL X. 15, fo vhange, x1. 41, 
xu; contmnons, eternal, sbimplu, 
wet 1s, xu. vit, 7, 1, vil 4, 
motions of heaveuly bodies, x. 1. 
15, xin, vis 10, vin 2, viii 5 
primary motion or change lovo- 
motion, X 1 8, Xi vil B, 14, 
xin, iu 6, locomotion dotined, 
xin. 1,4 primary locomotion 
cirenlur, xn. vi. 2, vn 6, simply 
locomotion, xi. vin. 4 

Motion, source of, re, moving vor 
efficient cause, I. in, 1, un 1m 6, 
9, Vet 2 ft, wi xviw 6, vue 
iv 3, xr f 4, m natural objects 
ealied nature,” vy. iv, 1, 8, ef 
vn. 1x, J, 6; early views of, 1 
i Ul, v. 14, vii, By ignored by 
mont, vill 1; treatuant by 
Eimpedocles, 7, 8, Plalome, 2 
Ww, 2, XH. vi. 8 See Moving 
Cause 

Movor(y), eternal, xin, vui.; First 
oar Prime, iv, vil, 8, x1 id 4, 
xiv 8, v. 6, vu, vill, 4, 18 

Movwng eanso, xu. ii 5) proxi- 
mate, SIn.1v 7, v. 6, no inflmte 
chain of moving causes, ut. fi, 
Save Motion, Source of 

Mutilated, defined, v. xxvil, 


Nature, dvflued, vy. iv.; a genus of 
Being, oul, +, & cause, XI Vill. 
12, = matter, v. iv. 8, «xv 4, 
ss form, actudlity, Vit vi 3, VITI. 
tif, XI, 1. 3, ad substance, 
vn. ii, 6, contams its own 
motive principle, v. iv, 1, vie, 4, 
1X, vu 1, XE. we 2, )C art, vin 
vii, 1,411 11 2, )( torua, v. ¥. 6, 
x. 4.8, xan Vi 7; prior in, 1. vii. 
7, nainral generation, vir, vii, 1, 
natural philosophy, scienee, 11 
iii. dy weld, XE v8, VI. See 
Physica 

Necossmy, necessity, tv. iv. 15, v 
28, v.v., VI. fi, 6, dil, X.Y, 8, vill, 
4, xu, vil 6, necessarily x 
usually, Vv. 2xx. 1, vie if 6, 
necessary truths, vil, xv. 3 

Nogation, and privation, tv. n. WH, 
x. v. 5,8; and contiarety, iv. vH, 
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5, superfluons in the answei toa 
sinrple question, iv iv. 17, Ideas 
ol, ix 2, sau dy, 8 

Night, # cosmological principle, 
Xt vi. 6, 0, Xrv iv. 4 

Not+baing, ita thiea senses, xii. ji, 
4, ag falsity, vi.iv. 1, xiv 1.93 
as potentiality, xiv. i, 10, a 
principle in Platomsin, tb 5, Sec 
Being 

Number, defined, v. fii. 2, x. vi. 8; 
arithmetical, mathematical, 1 ix. 
90, xr i. 4, vi 297, vin. 8M, 1, 
15, wiv, ii, 21, fil, 11, 1. 8, 
modifications of, Vou. 18; how 
qualitative, v, Viv. 2, 1 relations, 
v oxv. 2, 0, succession of, x11, 
nw. 1, and units, i. 17. 28, vt, 
xii) 10, x17. vi. 8, J1, vu. 24, vii. 
10, aud umty, vo vi, 17,%, 1. 9, 
vi, 83 und definition, vini. li 9, 
yi, 1, imtelhurble, sensible, + 
vill, 24, A1V. 11, tl, addible, in- 
addible, xur vievin , as sib- 
stances, If. 1. 15, Iv 80, v., ¥, 
vii. 8, vit, ui, 0, 80, 1.10, SIT Xx, 
18, x11, di, 8, vi, bx, 10, xtv, fi 
10; as causes, principles, 1. ¥. 6, 
vi 6, Vili, 22, xin, x. 12, xm. 1. 6, 
xiv, v. 7, vii, Pythagorean view 
of, 1. v,, vl. 6, vin, 92, vir xh 5, 
xiv. fil, v. 7-vi. 5 in Platomem, 1 
vi, 6, vill. 24, 1M 4, 8, ATID, VIX, 
XIV, 1, 10-¥., vi. 125 relation to 
Ideas, 1. ix. 16, Vir. il, 4, KUT x. 
lg, xu, 1.4, vi. 7, vib 2, vill. 8, 
ix, 15, x1v. il, 19, generation of, 
ivi. 7, 111. 1v. 84, XITL, vi. 4, vin, 
ix, 6, xiv. Iv., v, 


Oceanus, 1, ji. 6, x1V. fv. 4 

Odd, Pythagorean prinelple, 1. ¥. 5, 
viil, 20, iv. ni, 225 of. Riv. iv. 1; 
exunity (Platonic), Xr, yu, 22 

Odeum, 1V, Vv. 26 

Olympic games, u. ii. 5 

Ono, defined, v, vi, x. i.15 various 
senses, tv i, £9, 28, viz. fy. 173 
starting-point of numbor, v. xv. 
6, X.1,10; a monsnre, x. 1,8, X11. 
vil. 8, xiv. 1. 10; { number, x. 
vi 8, )( many, x ili. 1, vi; = Mind 
(Anaxayoraa), 1, vu. 14, x1, li, 3, 
of. XU x, 9, Pythagorean, X1v. 
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il. 16; Pintonie, 1, vi. A, vat. 4, 
fe 22, x1 1M, am x, &, tr, 
vii, 24 ff , Speusippus's, vit. ui. 
4, See Unity 

Oue-over-many, 1 Ix. 1, VIE. Vi. 6, 
NUL. 6, ef Xu 2 

Opposition, defined, v.\., ty pes of, 
xm div 8 \ii4, xnow 4, 
species of plurality, 1v ou. iy, 
problems connected with, x. v., 
vt, Vii. 45 opposites studied by 
one seience, tv, 1.11; all change 
between opposites, Iv vil 8, x. 
vil 3, x1, xil.4, xtra, 6, poten- 
tiality tor opposites, 1x. vin, 35, 19 

Otherness, defined, v. 13. 4, mNeRne 
Ings, X. ul. 6; species of plurality, 
IV, 1,12, 24, )( difference, x. 
7; Msperies, Vs 4, X, vu. N,, 
x. 5; 1m form, hind, x. x.; of 
genus,» yin 8 


Parmenidos, 1. ili, 18, 1v, 1, v. 12,18, 
m1 iy. 80, rv. v, 12, viv. 1b 

Part, defined, vy. xxv. meanings, 
vil. ¥.3; studied by metaphysics, 
iv, fi, 25, relation to whole, v, 
x1 8, in definitions, vit. %, VIEL 
i. 4; of form, concrete object, 
VI, u, and mutilation, v. xxvii, 8 

Participation, via, iv. 11, xfi, 8; Pla- 
tonic, x. vi, 8, 6, iv. 5 th, vin vi. 
8, s 8, virt, vi. 8, 8, XIU, 1¥, 11, 
v 


Particular (kad exacrov), object of 
experience, action, 1. i, 8; pror 
in perception, y, xi. 5, cane, 
principle, rr. iv. 7, v. fi. 14, x11. 
y. 4; Issthere apytling besides 
particulars? xr i,; are subs 
stances particular? xi. x. flea 
Individual, Universal 

passivity, v. xv. 6, Soe Activity 

Pauson, 1X. viii. 11 

Pareaption ){ imipression, rv. vy. 28 

Parfest, defined, v, xvi. 

Perishable \¢( imperishable things, 
ui. iv. 11, X X.3 principle, sub- 
stance of pelshable things, 11, 
iv. 11, vii. fii, 6; perishable 
substance, xi1 1, 8; perishables 
\ Forms or intermediates, 1, ix. 


30 
Phaedo quoted, 1, wx. 14, XT Vv. 6 
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Vherecydes, %1v tw. 5 

Philosophy, origin and_develop- 
ment, t n, 9%; mathematical 
trend, 2 ix, 27, knowledge of 
truth, 11, 1.5; divisions of, rv, 11, 
, vii.10, (dialectic, sophistry, 
iv, Wo 1%, xt om, 8, subject 
matter of, Iv. 1,if1, XI. 1L, 1¥., 
y. Iu. i. 5, 3 Primary philo- 
sophy, Vi. 1,11, ef, xr. iit 8, iv 1. 
Seo Wisdom 

Physicists (2 6, pre-Socratics), 1 v 
Ul, vin 17, ix. 28, 311, fv. 26, Iv. 
fi. 8, iv. 1, 1x, vit, 18, x. it 1, 

XIL¥. 9, Xin vi 6, 3 IL, XI Ve 

3 

Physics, subject matter of, vi./.7 i, 
vir, Xi. 18, xd 8, mi. 8, iv. 8, 
vil, X1L.1.4. See Natinal Screnco 

Physics quoted, 1, il 2, 1v. 4, v. 18, 
vu. 1, x 1, vit 8, Xt.2 4, v1 6, 
XU, Vit 4, Xn, 1, 1, 1X, 18 

Place, hinds of, x1 \. 14, change 
of, vitie! 7,Xin,u 1,886 Motion , 
contrary in, tuyethor im, x1, vil, 
ll. Ser Space 

Plane, 1, ix, 23, 80, m1, 18, v, ve 
vi, 10, vill. 3, viz, fied, xou th, 
ix, 2, xIV 1h 6, See Surface 

Planets, motions of, AU. viii 4 

Plato, 1, vi. 8, vn 2, vill, 24, fy. 3, 
26, tr, f. 18, iv, 25, iv. v. 25, v. 
a7, vt oH. By vi. 1. 8, x. it 1, 
AY, vin, 8, Nit ui. 4, vi 7,8, Xun. 
vin, 7, of 1x, ta, 8 

Platonists, referred to, 11.9.7, 11.21, 
28, 1. 4, iv. 25, v. 4, vin J, Vir a 
8, vii 4, vhbi. 7, xi 8, tv. 10, vii, 
Vi, 2, 1X. vi, 20, x, ¥. 4, X. 5, Xr, 
2 G, ti, 10, x27. 2. 2, 4, vi. 8, Vili. 
2,x. 5,10, 18, xu. and xiv, 
passim 

Plolads, x1v. vi. 6 

Plurality, defined, v. viii. 1; 
unity, Iv. fi. 11, x. fi. 1, vies 
Pythagorean, 1, y. 6; Platonic, 
xu ix, 8, xiv. i, 4, iv, 10. See 
Many 

Point, defined, v. vi. 10; )( umt, 
unity, XL xil. 15, \UL Ix. 6, as 
substances, 111, 1,16, V., Vil it. 2, 
xrou, 12, xin, fi, xiv. fifi. 65 
generation of, ms, v.8 f,, Platome, 
T ix, 25, XT. 1x 12, ef 2b. 6 
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Polus, 1, i. 5 

Polychtus, v. i, 11 

Position, an atome ‘ diforence,” 1, 
ry. 11, virt 1i.1, vf points, units, 
vy vi $9, XUL m 2, Vili. 27, 29, 
and disposition, ¥, 41% 

Possible, 1ts meanings, ¥ xn 10, 
1x, i 4, the possible may happen, 
IX, 1Y. 

Posterfority See Prionty 

Potency, defined, vy. wi, Is. 4, 
the superior m potecy prior, v 
x1, 8, rational )¢ irrational po- 
tencies, IX. 11.1, v. 23 Moegaric 
view of, 2b. ui, J; how acqtined 
and actualized, 1 v, Seo Capa- 
city, Polentiahty 

Potent, v. wl, 6 

Potontlality, V.Au,, prior, posterior 
to actuality, ws. vi 6, 1. vill, 
ix 6, not always actualized, 11, 
vi. 6, xt. v1 2, )Cactualty, vii, 
xi 8, viii 1, 8, vi 9, IN, A. Y, 
1X. 6, Stix. 1, xa ui. 8. 2, 4, 
potential and actual in a sense 
ous, vurt, vi. 10, potentiality and 
matter, yur 1. 6, We 1, 8, 1x, 
vill 10,1, li. 4, xtr it 2,1v, 4 
y. 2, xv. 17, . 155 lv. 12, of, 
vi, xv. 23 for opposite results, 
1x, i, 2, v. 2, villi, 19, Kin, V, 25 
how one thing is potentially 
another, 1X vu., ¢f, XI. t., do 
slements exist potentially? 11, 
» J4, vi, 5, the indeterminate 
exists potentinily, IV. Iv. oS, 
nothing eternal potential, 1x 
vib, 15; uo motion potentinl, 
abid,; potential causes, being, 
priority, relations, v. ri. 12, vir. 
6, x1, 7, x¥. 6, inost so-called 
substances potentialtties, vir. 
xvi. 1, See Capacity, Potency 

Power (geometrical), v. xi 21, rx, 


Predication, figures of, v. vil. 4. 
See Categories 

Principle (cpyj), defined, v.i. ; most 
knowable, 1, {i.6, most true, 
oi, 7} necessary, I. 1.5 ma- 
terfal, 1.1. 8 ff, v, 5,11, 1x. 1.75 
ofhcient, 1xX.1. 5,1. 1, vill, 1, x11, 
m 2, iv, 63 final, m. wa 9, 
formal, XH, 1, 2, XIII, 1.4; God 
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a principle, Tou ld, ef. im. iv. 
12, puneiples conceived as con- 
trarics, 1. v. 6, 8 rv. hi. 22, xIT. 
x, 6, Xv. 1 1, of Being, sub- 
stance, 1. L, Vi 1, AL us of 
demonstration, 1m. i, 5, 41.10, 10, 
ur. 6 ff, at ov. 2; are genera 
principles? wnt, i, lO, mt, v1 
9, of vin. 1. 3, 45 one in Kind or 
m number? iri 12, iv. 8, x1 
nu 18, ef, x1, ivy, v. MIT x,t 
of perishable and imperishable 
things, tn, . 12, iv 11, xr 63 
potential ovactnal? ut. i. 14, vi 
6, winversal or individual? arti. 
li, vi 6, x1, 0, ly aur 1 Qy¥ 3, 
XI, X., )(elemont, vir, xy 12, 
xt. iv. G, most cartain principle 
the Law of Contradtetion, i. i. 
4, xt. ¥. 1; nity as a principle, 
XU vil. 24; relation to Good, 
xiv. iv, 3, vo 1, ef wm. We 43 
yews of Anaxagoras, Tyth- 
agorenny, 1. iil, 9, vy. 6. Sea Be- 
guining, Cause, Starting-point 

Prionty, detined, v, xi; attribute 
of substance, 1. 1. 1; studied 
by metaphysics, iv, 1. 25; in 
formula, generation, nature, suh- 
atantiallty, time, 1. vill, 7, Vir. 
aul 6, tx, vill, * iu. 2, xu fi. 16, 
fii, 6; in causation, v. if, 10, of 
parts or whole in definttions, vir. 
x. 2, X01, wilt 23, actuality prior 
to potentiality, mx, vhu,; acci- 
duntal not prior to per se, x1, viit, 
12, of. vi. xili, 5; no priority of 
individuals, 111. ili, 11; of species, 
numbers, tr. ml 10, xu vi. 7, 
vill, 22 

Privation, defined, v. xvil., m. 1.83 
and contrarety, tv. il, 21, v1. 11, 
x, li, 8, x, tv. 10, 18, xz, til, 6, 
yi, 18, and contradiction, x. ly. 8; 
and negation, rv. il, 11, x. v. 55 
a form of opposition, y. x. 1, x. 
iv, 8; a kind of atate, v. xn. 6; 
X positive state, vii, v. 2, x, iv. 
7, of. xu. lv. 4; a definite im- 
capacity, x. x. 1, generation pro- 
eoeds from, VIT. vii. 10, x. 1v. 10 

Production, a kind of generation, 
yi. vii, 8; natural production, 
ab, vill. 8, Sea Generation 


Proof, not always posaible, tv. iv. 2, 
of, XY ¥, 13 by refutation, ry.iv, 
8, M1. ¥. 2, Bee Demonstration 

Proiagoras, wi fi, 27, Iv iv. 27,V. 
1, uy. Hi, 4, xe. 20, Xt. vi. 2b 

Purpose, = Good or final cutise 
(gv), 1 ahd 

Pytrha, v, axvui, 2 

Pythayoray, 1. ¥. 7 

Pythagoreans, 1 v., vie 38, vill 17, 
HE 1, 13, fv, 25, vil V7, ST, 
su vii, 10, Sinn vt, 8, 11, van, 4, 
sivoim 2% 4, 15, vi 4. Ben 
Italians 


Quality, definad, v. \iv., XT. x1 9, 
X substance, vit. 8, CO qnantity, 
ML vi, 11, ult, vin Ly change of, 
xml 

Quantity, defined, v. stu, , known 
by a measure, \. 1. 3 X quahty, 
AL vi, 11, Vat vill. 1, change of, 
xii d,of anv 

Quarter-tone, o umt, Vv. vi. 18, x. 
1,14, 6, ATV. 1. 10 


Rarity, atomic, 1. 1v 10,1¢ 28 

Ratio (dyos), = definition or 
essence, f, 9 2, XIV. Vv, 8, not 
substance, Ur, v. 1, ef. xr. Hi. 7; 
how expiessed, xiv. vi 2; Em- 
pedocloun, ¢ x» 2, Pythagorean, 
1. ¥. 2,58, 17, ¢f xiv vied 

Reulity, complete (épreAdyeta), 1X. 
ii, 9, wail, 21, xr, ix. 2, XU. Vv. B, 
vil. 18, xrtrid, 10, See Actuality 

Reasoning, 1.1.8. See Mand 

Relation, relative, detined, v. ‘v., 
xX. Vi. 7, XIV. 1 163 and opposl- 
lion, v. x. 1, X. iv 8, vi 7 4.5 no 
motion of, xt, wi, 1, xiv. i. 15; 
Ideas of, I. ix 8, xt Iv. 83 
Great-and-Small relative, XIV, {, 
15, di, th. oh is. 4 


Same, defined, v, ix, xv. 5, of. x, 
iu, 2; other, i. 1. 9, rv. 1. 8 
in species, v x. 5, x. vill, 5, 
Ix. viii, 38, 5; accidentally, vrs, 
xi. 18. See Tdentity 

Seence, sclentife knowledge 
{émariun), KK experience, art, 
ou 4-17, spectlative, produc- 
tive, practival, 1, 1, 17, 1, 1. 5, 
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vi, 4,4, 1X. . 1; superior, sub- 
pidiary, 1. U. 8,7, 11. 75 exact, 
mdependent, divine, 1, &, 1), 
14; contraries studiad by one 
serence, 11t, ii, 1, XT. iu. 6, XILr 
iy, 4, one science of one genus, 
1. li, 4, X. iv. 6, knowledge ot 
species, ir. Ul 4, of essence, 
vir, vi, 6; Of univetnals, AT, i, 9, 
vu, 12, aciences of other things 
than substances, L ix 5; every 
mtullecturl scieuce treats of 
causes, VI 1.1; particular sciences 
do not sLuily the essenee, Xt va. 
1, no science of the accidental or 
sensible, t.vi, 2, vi ui, 2, 12, x1. 
yi. 1, 5, xi, ul. 4; natural or 
physical sciunce, VI. 4; XT. Vi, 
3 See Physics 

Bense-perecption, natural to ant 
mals, ri, 2, only concerned with 
facts, 1. 1d, X Wisdam, tou 23 
knowledge, 111, 1¥. 35 produces 
Various impressions, Iv, Vv. 9, XI. 
vi, 18, and thought, physical 
alteration, ty, v. 10; obyects 
proper or foreign to a given senre, 
1b. 26; perception Presnpposes an 
object, 2b, 20 

Sensible, ( Ideal, sitelligible, mathe- 
matical, 1, vii. 17, 21, 24, I 
n. OL if, rv. 8, vit. x. 17, vii1, v1. 6, 
xiv, i, 11; no knowledge of the 
sensible, 1. vi, 8 ff, 11%. iv 8, 
XU lv. 2, ef, iv. v.16 ff, vIn, xv. 
2f,, sensible, non yenaible sub- 
stance, 11 1, 7, tl. 20, vi. 1 TE, 
vir, iu. 8, vite. 6, Al. a. 5, KIT 
i. 3; change, motion of sensible 
things, i. vi, 2, vu, U7, vit. x3. 9, 
xuriv. 2; sensible contrarieties, 
xm. 7 

Sight, 1. 1.1 

Similar, v. xv. 1, X. fil, 4. Bee 
Like 

Simonides, 1, ti, 12, XIV, ind, 18 

Snub, v1. if 6, vit, x. 4, x. 16, x1, 
vil. 5. Bee Concrete object 

Bocrates, 1. vi, 2, xit iv, 8, 5, ix. 
22; the younger, viz,xi 9; uame 
used without personal reference, 
1.1, 6, iii, 8, Ix. 12, eto, 

Sohd, whether substanca, 111. 11. 18, 
xt. iL, xty. fff. 6, contains all 
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shapes, 111, ¥ 6; Tdeal sollds, 1, 
ix. 38 ff, ATT Ux, 2.) Bea Body 
Sophistiy, sophists, 11, ii, 19, vi 
ud, vr vt. 18, rx, vill. 7, At. 1m, 

8, vill 8 

Sophocles quoted, vy. v. 8 

Boul, studed by phymes, vr. |, 
7, substance af living creature, 
vil. x. 18, 41. 12, vit, din 1, 
XU v,1, = gasence of suul, VIE x, 
16, Vitt. 1m. 3; rationtl, intelligant, 
part of, rx, iit, xr 6, sunvivel 
of, ¢bid, ; vunifying pruuciple, X11, 
fi. 13; and motion (Plato), x1 
vi. 8, See Mind 

Spner, xiv. v. 2. See Place 

Species, sceniife knowledge of, 
IU, 1, 43 relation to gonuy, wed,, 
ve \xv. 2f., vin xl 7, sv. 1, 
KX vu, 6, vu, 5 same in, other 
in, V. X, 4, 6, X. via, 1N., of ut. 8, 
See Form, Genus 

Bpeustppus, vir il, 4, X11, vii, 10; 
of. xint, vi. 7, vu 5y Ix, 16, XIV, 
ik. 21, ii. 3, ve 7 

Spheres, theory of homocentric, 
xu. vill. 9 

Spontanety, 1 ui, 15, 
tion, Motion 

Square, a Pythagorean principle, 
vy. 6, d hee of squaro in- 
commensurable, 1.1. 15, 1V. Vill. 
1, Vv. vii, 6, NMIX 1, 1d. fv. 1X. 
4, x. 1, 16 

Sturting-point (apyn), of the for- 
tuitons, vi, ar 4; one the 
stAL ting-point of number, vo vi 
17, x. 1 10, Soe Beginning, 
Priueiple 

State (éfis), opposite, v. x 1; 
privation a kind of staty, v. x1, 
6; \ privation, x. 1v. 7 th; 
positive state and privation as 
primary contrariety, x iv. 7; 
= form, Vi11 v. 2, cf xn {il 83 
and potentiality, mm. i. 5. See 
Habit, Have 

Strife, Emperdocles' principle, 1 
iv. 248, wai 1, 11.1v.16, xm. x. 
7, xiv, ¥. 6, See Love 

Styx, 1 in 6 

Substance, its meanings, v. vill, 
vu. tii, XIN L, ui, 8 ef vie 1, 
= body, matter, subject, sub- 


See Gonera- 
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strate, iv 10,14. 28, un vy. 2, 
ve vir 1, x. 7, vir. if 1, ni. 8, 


xX, 4, xui. 3, vir 1 2 3, 6 fh, 
nh. 1, av. 1, rx vin 7, xin iv 4, 
xn 13,16, = actnality, esscner, 
form, 1. vL 5, Iv. iv 19, ¥. vil. 
4, ving 4, 7, Iwevi, vi 4, 
NX, 4, 18, ML 18, xt. 8, xvi, 
Vit Uh, IX. vu V4, kro xX. 
1, xin on. 4, wie 2, and genus, 
untversal, wz Vie 7, vu. ii, 1, 
x. 18, Miln, xvi 3, x HH. 2, Xn 
ii, du xm i, 2, xmr os, 6, sens- 
ble, naw sensible, it, § 7, 20, 
VLU, vin in, 8 vl db, SEE 
6, uw o2, Man. hk 8, individnal, 
separablo, mn Vl 7, vit i 5, 
iii 7, av 133 )¢ aceldent, aftec- 
tion, Iv. IV 22, vin Xul. 6, XIL 
vy. 1, and concrete thing, vir 
xX. + 14, x1 16, vin, i, 8, itl, 
of, xu, Wy. 4) primary, prior, 
y. xt, 7, vue 1 63 one ina 
piimary sense, vy, vil 16, = 
primary being, vit, 1, xin t.15 
a punuple or cause, vir xvii J, 
IY, Vit. 1.5, are Formas, mathe- 
matical objects, numbers sub- 
stances? ut i, 16, 1y. 30, vy 
vo oval. 3, yIIL 3.2, hi 9, xn 1 
10, x. 4. 4, ¥ 18, xm Qh, 
vi, ix, 29, xiv 1, 19, are Beg 
and Unity substances? i, i, 18, 
iv, 2t ff, woo xvi, 8, X. ab, 
naturel substances, vi, 1. 12, 
vit | 2, iv. 6, xm Hi, 2, in- 
composite, vir, Xf. 12; most 
so-called substaners  potenti- 
alities, vIT. xvi. 2, eternal, vil. 
xvi, 7, XII, 1 8, Vi-vill 5 not all 
things substances, at i. 10; no 
motion of substanco, xr xii. 1; 
onuse of plurality in substances, 
xiv. li, Seo Brasence 

Substrate, subject (boxetuevor), 
its meanings, vir ffi. 1, xilf. 1, 
ix, vii 6; = matter, rom. J, 
ix, 28, vou 7, Xviii, 1, vit, Hi 2, 

' yvint, 1. 6, of, xt in 85 }( matter, 
vu, t¥. 7; aa substance, VIL ui. 
1, vit. i 3, 6, see Substance ; 
substance not predicated of a 
subject, v. viii 1, substrate 
prior, v. 41.7; ummeliate, prosl- 
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mate, ultimate, ve vi 10, vial 4, 
savHl 4 

Successive, Xn i, 12 

Surtuce, vil. 2, XT fh 11, 3. 6 
See Plaue 

Syllable, composition doubtful, 
1x 85, princples of syllables 
deaterminata in number, un vi 
2, aytluble nob merely the sum 
ofits fetters, Vin avi, 8 See 
Letter, Klement 


Tolovloyy, se vil. 10 

Tethys, 1 uu. 6 

Thales, rut, 6, 7 

Thargolia, ve xiv. 5 

Theology, v1 1 10, xT vu Bee 
Phulosophs, Wisdom 

“Voed Maw" 1 Ix By vad. sin 7, 
XTIL. tv. 8 

Thonght (voyors, vots), ruth and 
tulsity in thought, not im things, 
vi. iy. 2, of Xf, vill. 9, has the 
suing sphere of action as chance, 
xr vill 11, of the Divine Mind, 
xu vil, 1x. See Cogitation, 
Mind 

Time, relation (o motion, v. xin 
6, iw X. 16; ungenorated, xn 
vl 

Timothens, m1 4 


Unequal, the (Platome principle), 
av 4, xiven tht t, 18, iv. 10, 
cf, ut iv, 84 See Great-und- 
Small 

Unit, deflued, vy. vi 19, xiv. i, 19, 
and one, unity, im. iv 28, aril. 
vin, 20, indivisible, v vi, 18, 
X. 1. 12; indivisible in ditterant 
acnses, ib, 175 a measure and 
starting-point, i), t2, differs im 
different classes, v. vi. 17, 
X point, x1. xn. 16, ef Xu vill. 
27; whether substance, yl 1. 
2, number {4 umts, mn iv, 28, 
vi, vii, 16, relation of unite 
Ideal numbers, 1, ux, 19, Ant 
vi ; addible, inaddible units, xi. 
vi, vi,, how can units ditter? 
ib, vii, ; how are they composed 7 
ab. ix. 9; units as goods, xiv iv. 
& See Number 

Unity, its senses, vi. xvii, 8 xX. 
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uj not a final cause, 1. vil. 6; 
whether subsianca, oi 1. 13, 
iv, #4, vin. Avi. 8, x. i, x1 fi 10, 
whether a venus ov wiversal, 
im on. 4,7, wou 34, x uw 8, 
indivistble, m11,av 81, x i 17, 
association with Being, iv uo 6, 
vi, xv1 8, xT ili 6, species of 
unity, Iv. i, 8, 4. dil 2; umty 
ol definition, number, substauce 
vil1, hi 10, vi, 3; the same in al 
eatogories, X 1. 3; )€ plurality, 
xX om 73 © meesure, xX, 1 22, 
Alv, i, 10, not an element, X11, 
1y, 3, and umts, xttr vir 20, 
und Good, x1tv_ lv, 6, Pyth- 
ayorean,1.v 63 Bleatic, rv. 11; 
Platonic, \u, % 6, xu. vii 4, 
vill, 22, xty. 1. 4,1v. 8, v. 5. See 
One 


Universal, defined, v xxvii 2, vir, 


8 


xth, 2, hart to yrasp, 1. i 4, 
class, geuns, © ix 80, VIE, im 
13 are firsb principles universal ? 
mi, 14, it, 6, vi 7, XE 1 0, 
i, 12, xm1.1 2, xt. x.; Being 
and Unity most untyersal terms, 
tm 1v./27; prior in formula, v. 
M1. 5; relulion to partaculara, v, 
xxvl, 2; whether substance, vir 
i 1, x. 15, “hi, virn i. 8, x1. ue 
12, xu, £2, xn x 5, not self. 
subsistent, vit. xvi, 5, X. i 2, 
XUL ix. 20; connexion with 
venns and Ideas, vur 1, 85 a 
unity, x. 1. 5; all definition and 
knowledge of universala, mn vi. 


A, vit, x11, X11 9, 1. 12, KIET 
Nod, 7, of bi 8) universal pre. 
dications, v. 1x, 2 

Unlike, x. iil 6, See Like 

Unhmited (Pythagurean), 1 v6, 
18, vi 6, yil 2, tv. u, 22 Bro 
Infinite 

Usually), )( always, vIou 
viii, + 


6, MI. 


Virtue of itself, in, Vv. xvi 3, ef. 
XXX 4 

Virtus of which, that in, v. Xvin 

Void, rx, vi. 5, Gn Atonnsm) 4 iv. 
iw d 


Whole, defined, v. xxvi., studied 
Ly Metaphysics, Voom 253 some 
things only one if whole, vovi 
10, ef, X. 1. 23 relation to part, 
Vv x.8 

Wul, v. xi, 8, xu, vil, 2 

Wisdom, we Metaphysics, tts 
characteristics, scope, 1 i, u, 
XI, i-iu.3; knowledgo of canges, 
1 17, WY, Ix. 26, sit. al. 6, 
xu 4,1, Divine Wisdom has no 
contrary, xf x. 10. Sve Philo- 
sophy, Science, Thealogy 


Xenoeiales reforred to, Xi vi. 9, 
vill 8, fx. 15, atv, mm. 9 
Xeuophanes, f. v. 12, rv. v.17 


Zono, ut, iv Hi 
Zens, xiv, iv. £ 
“odie, x11. vin 9 


THE OECONOMICA 


VOL, II ¥ 


INTRODUCTION 2 


Two Books entitled ‘ Oeconomica ’’ —‘ Housecraft ” 
or “ The Ordermg of Households ”—are current in 
Greek under Aristotle’s name ; a third exists in two 
Latin versions. 

The first Book is largely derived from the Oixovopu- 
xés of Xenophon and the ToAcricd of Aristotle? A 
treatise of the Epicurean Philodemus (a contemporary 
of Cicero) discovered at Herculaneum attributes it to 
Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as head of the 
Peripatetic school in 322 8.c, According to Susemihl, 
although it differs in certain points from the teaching 
of Aristotle, it is unmistakably the work of an early 
Peripatetic, uncoloured as yet by any tincture of 
Stoicism. 

The second Book, in the main a collection of anec- 
dotes telling of the means, fair or foul, by which 
various rulers and governments filled their treasuries, 
was shown by Niebuhr in 1813 ¢ to be an independent 
work. It is certainly unworthy of the great moralist ; 
and the olxovoycxy) which it illustrates is something 
very different from that so carefully defined and dis- 
tinguished from modsrix in Book I. The intro- 


* Yor this I am chiefly indebted to the edition of Franz 
Susemih! (Teubner, Leipzig, 1887). 
> Susemihl (pp. v and vi) gives a list of parallel passages. 
¢ Flis essay was reprinted in a collection of his shorter 
works published at Bonn in 1828. 
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ductory chapter applies the term oixovopla, as we 
apply its Anglicized form Economy, to the ordering of 
states as well as to that of private houscholds ; and 
in the succeeding anecdotes, the latter is ignored. 
Of the rulers whose deeds are herein recorded, Cleo- 
menes and Philoxenus survived Aristotle (d. 322), 
while Ophellas was living in 308. Susemihl would 
assign the book to the latter half of the third cen- 
tury B.c. 

The chief interest of these “‘ footnotes to history ” 
is the opportunity they afford for comparing ancient 
and modern treatment of such matters as currency, 
taxation, and insurance. August Boeckh makes 
considerable use of this Book in his treatise on the 
Public Economy of Athens (Staatshaushaltung der 
Athener), which may with advantage be consulted. 
It is available in an English translation. 

The Greek text followed is in the main that of 
Susemihl (Leipzig 1887), which is reprinted by kind 
permission of Messrs, Teubner. Where I have 
diverged from it, I have given the reading preferred 
in a footnote. The pages, columns, and lines of 
Bekker’s Greek Text of Books A and B are given in 
the margin for convenience of reference. 

The third Book, of which no Greek exemplar is 
known, appears in a Latin translation made by 
Guillaume Durand® (who also translated the first 
Book) in 1295. One of the mss. of this translation 
adds in the margin portions of a different version ; 
whether this was ever more than fragmentary, we 
do not know. Another Latin trauslation is also 
extant containing Book II. as well as Books I. and III. 


* Bishop of Mende in Languedoc, a distinguished states- 
man and jurist; died at Rome in 1296. 
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Iis age and authorship are uncertain. Susemihl 
thinks the first Book of this latter version is translated 
from a Greek original differing from that used by 
Durand ; and suspects the third Book to be a com- 
pound of Durand’s version and ithe now fragmentary 
one mentioned above, 

These three Latin versions I have distinguished 
by the letters a@ (Durand), 6 (fragmentary) and ce. 
In Book IIL. the version of Durand, as edited by 
Susemihl, is printed (by kind permission of Messrs. 
Teubner) on the left-hand pages; and where the 
English translation noticeably diverges from it, the 
reading followed is added in a note. The pages of 
Rose’s edition (Aristotelian Fragments, No. 18-4) are 
given in the margin. 

In substance this so-called third Book is a graceful 
homily on married life, worthy of Aristotle himself. 
Indeed the chaste and tender spirit which it breathes 
is almost Christian, As a favourable example of 
enlightened Greek thought about marriage and the 
family, it is well worth presenting in an English dress. 
It should be compared with the discourse of Ischo- 
machus in the Oikovojxéds of Kenophon—a work 
probably well-known to its author. 

In a list of works attributed to Aristotle which is 
preserved by Hesychius of Miletus (VIth Century) 
a treatise is mentioned under the title vue. dvdpts 
kal yaperfs—‘‘ Rules for married life.” It is con- 
jectured by Rose that this is the work translated by 
Durand, and now only known in his and the other 
Latin versions. 

In the translation, words inserted to complete the 
sense are placed between angular brackets <). 
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THE OECONOMICA 
BOOK I 


I. Between Housecraft (the art of governing a 
Household or Home) and Statecraft (the artof govern- 
ing a Nation) there are differences corresponding to 
those between the two kindsof community over which 
they severally preside. There is, however, this further 
difference : that whereas the government of a nation 
isin many hands, a household has but a single ruler. 

Now some arts are divided into two scparate 
branches, one concerned with the making of an object 
—for example a lyre or a flute—and the other with 
its use when made. Statecraft on the other hand 
shows us how to build up a nation from its beginning, 
as well as how to order rightly a nation that already 
exists ; from which we infer that Housecraft also tells 
us first how to acquire a household and then how to 
conduct its affairs. 

By a Nation we mean an assemblage of houses, 2, 
lands, and property sufficient to enable the inhabitants ~ 
to lead a civilized life. This is proved by the fact that 
when such a life is no longer possible for them, the 
lie itself which unites them is dissolved. Moreover, 
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gpyovrau od Se evera Exagrov ears Kat yeyove, 
im 2 e > 
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1 Boy 7’ dporijpa: apparently these words were not in the 
copy read by Philodemus (see Introduction). 
3 Reading érolay (Schoemann) for ws. 7d wolay, 
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it is with such a life in view that the association is 
originally formed ; aud the object for which a thing 
exists and has come into being is in fact the very 
essence of that particular thing. 

Vrom this definition of a Nation, it is evident that 
the art of Housecraft is older than that of Statecraft, 
since the Household, which it creates, is older ; being 
a component part of the Nation created by Statecraft. 

Accordingly we must consider the nature of House- 
craft, and what the Household, which it creates, 
actually is. 

If, The component parts of a household are (1) 
human beings, and (2) goods and chattels. And as 
households are no exception to the rule that thenature 
of a thing is first studicd in its barest and simplest form, 
we will follow Hesiod and begin by postulating 

Homestead first, and a womans; a plough-ox hardy to 
furrow. 
For the steading takes precedence among our physical 
necessities, and the woman among our free associates. 
It is, therefore, one of the tasks of Homecraft to set 
in order the relation between man and woman; in 
other words, to see that it is what it ought to be. 

Of occupations attendant on our goods and chattels, 
those come first which are natural. Among these 
precedence is given to the one which cultivates the 
land; those like mining, which extract wealth from 
it, take the second place. Agriculture is the most 
honest of all such occupations; seeing that the 
wealth it brings is not derived from other men. 
Herein it is distinguished from trade and the wage- 
earning employments, which acquire wealth from 
others by their consent ; and from war, which wrings 
it from them perforce. It is also a natural occupa- 
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tion; since by Nalure’s appointment all creatures 
receive sustenance from their mother, and mankind 
like the rest from their common mother the earth. 

And besides a)] this, agriculture contributes notably 3 
to the making of a manly character ; because, unlike 
the mechanical arts, it does not cripple and weaken 
the bodies of those engaged in it, but inures them to 
exposure and toil and invigorates them to face the 
perils of war. For the farmer’s possessions, unlike 
those of other men, lie outside the city’s defences. 

III. When we turn our attention to the human 
part of the household, it is the woman who makes the 
first claim upon it; (for the natural comes first, as 
we have said,) and nothing is more natural than the 
tie between female and male. For we have clse- 
where laid down the premiss* that Nature is intent 
on multiplying severally her types ; and this is true 
of every animal in particular. Neither the female, 
however, can effect this without the male, nor the 
male without the female ; whence the union of the 
sexes has of necessity arisen. 

Now among the lower animals, this union is irra- 2 
tional in character ; it exists merely for the purpose 
of procreation, and lasts only so long as the parents 
are occupied in producing their brood. In tame 
animals, on the other hand, and those which possess 
a greater share of intelligence, it has assumed a more 
complex form ; for in their case we see more examples 
of mutual help, goodwill, and co-operation. It is, 3 
however, in the human species that this complexity 
is most marked; since the co-operation between 
woman and man aims not merely at existence, but 
at a happy existence. Nor do mankind beget 
children merely to pay the service they owe to Nature, 
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1 Other mss. read rh» per yéverw t.or, thy be wodddrecay 
kowj, ‘to the production of children each ‘makes a. different 
contribution, but in their upbringing both share ahke.”” (The 
concluding sentence, distinguishing between the parts of the 
parents in upbringing, points clearly to the first reading.) 





@ Gf. De Gener. .ini., ii, 1, p. 731 b. 
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but also that they may themselves receive a benefit ; 
for the toil they undergo while they are strong and 
their offspring is still weak is repaid by that offspring 
when it in turn ts grown strong and the parents by 
reason of age are weak. 

At the same time Nature. by this cycle of changes, 
fulfils her purpose of perpetuating existence; pre- 
serving the type when she is unable to preserve the 
individual¢ And so with this purpose in view 
Divine Providence has fashioned the nature of man 
and of woman for their partnership. For they are 
distinguished from each other by the possession of 
faculties not adapted in every case to the same tasks, 
but in some cases for opposite ones, though contribut- 
ing to the same end. For Providence made man 
stronger and woman weaker, so that he in virtue of 
his manly prowess may be more ready to defend the 
home, and she, by reason of her timid nature, more 
ready to keep watch over it; and while he brings in 
fresh supplies from without, she may keep safe what 
lies within. In handicrafts again, woman was given a 
sedentary patience, though denied stamina for en- 
durance of exposure; while man, though inferior to 
her in quiet employments, is endowed with vigour 
for every active occupation. In the production of 
children both share alike ; but each makes a different 
contribution to their upbringing. It is the mother 
who nurtures, and the father who educates. 

IV. We begin then with the rules that should 
govern a man’s treatment of his wife. And the first 
of these forbids him to do her wrong; for if he ob- 
serves this, he is not likely himself to suffer wrong 
at her hands. As the Pythagoreans declare, even 
the common rule or custom of mankind thus ordains, 
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forbidding all wrong to a wife as stringently as 
though she were a suppliant whom one has raised 
from the hearthstone. And a man dees wrong to 
his wife when he associates with other women. 

As regards the intercourse of marriage, wives 2 
should neither importune their husbands, nor be rest- 
less in their absence; but a man shonld accustom 
his wife to be content whether he is at home or away. 
Good also is the advice of Hesiod : 


Take thee a maiden to wife, and teach her ways of 
discretion. 
For differences of ways and habits are little conducive 
to affection. : 

As regards adornment: it is not well that souls 3 
should approach one another in borrowed plumes, 
nor is it well in the case of bodies. Intercourse 
which depends (for its charm) upon outward adorn- 
ment differs in no respect from that of figures on the 
stage in their conventional attire, 

V. Of property, the first and most indispensable 
kind is that which is also best and most amenable to 
Housecraft; and this is the human chattel. Our 
first step therefore must be to procure good slaves. 
Of slaves there are two kinds ; those in positions of 
trust, and the labourers. And since it is matter 
of experience that the character of the young can 
be moulded by training, when we require to charge 
slaves with tasks befitting the free, we have not only 
to procure the slaves, but to bring them up (for the 
trust). 

In our intercourse with slaves we must neither 2 
suffer them to be insolent nor treat them with cruelty. 
A share of honour should be given to those who are 
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Every slave should have before his eyes a definite 6 
goa] or term of his labour, To set the prize of 
freedom before him is both just and expedient ; since 
having a prize to work for, and a time defined for its 
attainment, he will put his heart into his labours. 
We should, moreover, take hostages (for our slaves’ 
fidelity) by allowing them to beget children; andavoid 
the practice of purchasing many slaves of the same 
nationality, as men avoid doing in towns. Weshould 
also keep festivals and give treats, more on the slaves’ 
account than on that of the freemen ; since the free 
have a fuller share in those enjoyments for the sake 
of which these institutions exist. 

VI. There are four qualities which the head of a 
household must possess in dealing with his property. 
Firstly, he must have the faculty of acquiring, and 
secondly that of preserving what he has acquired ; 
otherwise there is no more benefit in acqmring than 
in baling with a colander, or in the proverbial wine- 
jar with a hole in the bottom. Thirdly and fourthly, 
he must know how to improve his property, and how to 
make use of it; since these are the ends for which the 
powers of acquisition and of preservation are sought. 

Everything we possess should be duly classified ; 2 
and the amount: of our productive property exceed: - 
that of the unproductive. Produce should be so 
employed that we do not risk all our possessions at 
once. For the safe keeping of our property, we shall 
do well to adopt the Persian and Laconian systems. 
Athenian housccraft has, however, some advantages. 
The Athenian buys immediately with the produce of 
his sales, and the smaller households keep no idle 
deposits in store. 

Under the Persian system, the master himself 3 
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1944 b : 
epopay adrdv, Kat 6 édeye Alwy rept Acovuaiov: 


ovdels yap emyercirat dpoiws T&v addorpiwr Kal 

1945n TOV olxeiwy, Wore doa evddyerar, di éauTod 

movetabat xp} THY emupéAdcay. Kal rd Tod Iépaov 

Kal Td Tot AiBuos amddfeyua ed av exyou. 6 pev 

yap épurnGets ré pddvora tamov maiver, “od rod 

Seamdrov dfGadnos’””’ edn: db Sé AiBus epwrnBels 

5 mola Kdmpos apiorn, “ta tot Seomdrou tyvn” 
ep. 

"Emoxerréov oby ta pev adrov ra 8 rv d 
yovatka, ws éxatépois Staipetrar 7a epya rhs 
olxovojias. Kat roiro maunréov ev purxpais olxovo~ 
plas dduydeis, ev 8° emirpomevopevats woAdAduts. 
od yap oldyv re pn Kadds brodeuxvivros Kadds 

10 pipetoBar, or’ év trols dAAous ovr’ ev emutporreia: 
ws dddvarov pr emyuehdv SeomoTdy emysedcis 
elvat tods epeoraras. 

"Eel S¢ raira kal KaAd mpds aperhy Kal 6 
AdéeAywa mpos olxovopiav, eyetpeabas xpi) mpdrepov 
deomdras olxer@v Kal Kabevdew vorepov, Kal 

1s wndémore apvaAacror olkiay elvar, Worep mdAw, doa 
re Sel movely pare vurros pre Wepas mapievas, 
76 Te Stavicracbar vietwp* totro yap Kal mpds 
byleav Kat olxovopiay Kal pirocodlay yprjayoy. 

"Ey pev oty rats puxpats xriccow 6 ’Arrucds 6 
tpomos THs Siabécews THY émicapmav ypioysos: 

a9 &v Se tals peydAas Siapepiobevrwy Kal trav mpds 





2 Cf. Xenophon, Oeconomicus 12 (end). 
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undertook the entire disposition and supervision of 
the household, following the practice which Dion used 
to remark in Dionysius. No one, indeed, takes the 
same care of another's property as of his own; so 
that, as far as is possible, each man ought to attend 
to his affairs in person. We may commend also a 
pair of sayings, one attributed to a Persian and the 
other to a Libyan. The former on being asked what 
best conditions a horse, replied ‘‘ His master’s eye.” 4 
The Libyan, when asked what kind of manure is best, 
answered ‘‘ The master’s footprints.” 

The master and mistress should, therefore, give per- 4 
sonal supervision, each to his or her special depart- 
ment of the household work. In small households, 
an occasional inspection will suffice; in estates 
managed through stewards, inspections must be 
frequent. For in stewardship as in other matters 
there can be no good copy without a good example ; 
and if the master and mistress do not attend diligently 
to their estate, their deputies will certainly not do so. 

Moreover, as such habits are both commendable 5 
for moral reasons and also conducive to good manage- 
ment, the master and mistress will do well to rise 
earlier than their servants and to retire later; to 
treat their home as a city, and never leave it un- 
guarded ; nor ever, by night or by day, to postpone 
a task which ought to be done. Rising before day- 
light is also to be commended ; it is a healthy habit, 
and gives more time for the management of the 
household as well as for liberal studies. 

We have remarked that on small holdings the 6 
Athenian method of disposing of the produce is 
advantageous. On large estates, after the amount 
for the year’s or the month’s outlay has been set 
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ARISTOTLE 


1345 & % ‘ ‘ a“ ‘ a , > t 
éviavrov Kal TO Kata phva SaTavwyudrwvr, Suotws 


8é Kal repli oxevav ypjoews TOV Kal” jyépay Kal 
Trav dduydkis, tabra mapadordov trots efeordow. 
ent TovrTos Kal 7hv emicxesw atradv bud twos 
xpovov moinréor, tva pr AavOdvyn Td owldpevov Kal 
To €AXetrov. 
2% Oixiay 8€ mpds tre Ta KTHwaTa dmoBAdmovra 
KaTacKevacTéoy Kal mpds vyleay Kal mpdos ed- 
nueplay adradv: Adyw 5é eTHpata pév, olov Kaprrois 
kal éobfr. moia cupdéper, Kal TOv Kaprdév rota 
_€npots Kal ota bypois, Kal rv dAdwy Krndtww 
rota epibdyous Kat rota aypvyous kat SovdAos Kal 
80 ddevOepois kal yuvargl Kab dvdpdor Kat Edvors Kat 
dorois. Kat mpos etnuwepiay S€ Kal mpos dyievay 
Set ela,’ edarvovv prev tod Odpous, edjAvov b€ Tob 
xeyayvos. 
Kin 8 dy 4 rovatrn KardBoppos otca Kal pn) 
igomdariys. Soxe? S¢ Kat ev rats peydAats olko- 
85, vopiaus XpHoYLOS elvas Gupwpds, ds av 4 dypnoros 
Trav drwy épywv, mpos THY awrnpiay Tay eic~ 
1845 b depoudvey Kal exhepoudvwv. mpos edypnotiay dé 
oxevav 7d Aaxwvixdv: ypn yap &v exacrov &v rH 
adros yapa Ketobar: otrw yap av eroysov dv ov 
lyrotro, 


1 T omit the comma in translating. 
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apart, it should be handed to the overseers; and 
so also with implements, whether for daily or for 
occasional use. In addition, an inspection of imple- 
ments and stores should be made periodically, 
so that remainders and deficiencies may alike be 
noted. 

In constructing a homestcad, we have to provide 7 
for the stock which it is to shelter, and for its health 
and well-being. Providing for the stock involves 
questions such as these: What type of building is 
best for the storage of crops and of clothing ? How 
are we to store the dry crops, and how the moist ones ? 
Of the other stock, how is the living to be housed, and 
how the dead? and what accommodation are we to 
make for slaves and free, for women and men, for 
foreigners and fellow-citizens ? For well-being and 
health, again, the homestead should be airy in 
summer, and sunny in winter. 

A homestead possessing these qualities would be 8 
longer than it is deep; and its main front would 
face the south. On large estates, moreover, it seems 
worth while to instal as porter a man incapable of 
other work, to keep his eye on what passes in and 
out. That implements may be ready for use, the 
Laconian practice should be followed. Each should 
be kept in its own place; thus it will always be to 
hand, and not require seeking. 
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1846 b 
I, Tov olxovopely peMovra Te Kara TpoTrov ray 


TE rom, meph ods av Mpaywarednr at, a dmetpws 
éyew, Kal TH poe. evpuh elvan Kal wh, Tpoaupecer 

10 piAdrrovev Te Kal Sikatov’ 6 Te yap av dir} ToUTwY 
TOV pepav, TOAAG Siapaprioerat mepl THY mpay- 
paretay iy peraxerpileran. 

Oixovopias 8€ elon Téooupes, as ev romp Suedé- 
aba yap dAXas eis Tobro eumumrovcas edpyj- 
aopev), BaowAuin carpamucy mohurucy iSueorurey}. 

1 Tovraw Be peylorn psy Kab dathovorarn ye 
BaowtKy, . . .,* mroucihwrdrn dé Kal paoTn 7 
TrohriKn, éAaxiorn be kal moucwdwtarn 7} L8uwrvie7. 
emrucowcovely pev ta ToAAG aMahaus dvayKatov 
éoriy: doa 8é padvora be adbrdiy exdorn ovpBaiver, 
Taro, emuaKem tov july ear. 

Tparov pev rotvuy iy Bacwdurhy iSwper. éort 

20 be avrn Suvaevy peev TO Kabdrou, elon dé éxouea 
Técoapa., mepl vopwopa, mepl Ta eaywyysa, mepl 
Ta eloaydyyne., qepl Td. dvoddpara, 

Tovrav dé éxacrov [per] mepl . . . Td vdutoua 8 


1 Reading, after Bacwhim}, <ueylory 5é xal woixidkwrdry 4 
carparixh> (Susemihl, following Goettling). 





® Or, ‘ the localities wherein we work.” 
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I, Right administration of a household demands in 
the first place familiarity with the sphere of one’s 
action; in the second place, good natural endow- 
ments ; and in the third, an upright and industrious 
way of life. For the lack of any one of these qualifica- 
tions will involve many a failure in the task one takes 
in hand. 

Of such administrations there are four main types, 
under which all others may be classified. We have 
the administration of aking ; of the governors under 
him ; of a free state ; and of a private citizen. 

Of these, that of a king is the most extensive, yet 2 
at the same time the simplest. A governor's office 
is also very extensive, but divided into a great variety 
of departments. The administration of a free state 
is again very varied, but it is the easiest to conduct ; 
while that of a private individual presents the like 
variety, but within limits which are narrowest of all. 
For the most part, all four will of necessity cover the 
same ground ; we will, however, take them in turn, 
and see what is especially characteristic of each. 

Taking first the royal administration, we see that 
while theoretically its power is unlimited, it is in 
practice concerned with four departments, namely 
currency, exports, imports, and expenditure. 

Taking these severally, I assign to that of currency 3 
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1845 
héyw! motov Kal mére Tipo 7) evwvoy trounréor, 


wept b€ Ta eLaywyysa Kal Eloaywytua more Kal 

% riva Tapa tov catpaTay ev TH Tayh exAaPdyrs 
alt® AvovreAjoes SiariPecPas, wept Se Ta avadud- 
pata Tiva qmeptatperéov Kal mote, Kal mdTEpov 
doréov voutopa eis Tas damdvas, 7) & TH vopioparts 
ayia. 

Aedrepov dé TH car pamuKiy. éort be ravrns 4 
eldq & rév mpoodbwy, dro VAS», aro rep &v Th 

80 xdipa tote ywomevey, o: do éumopiwy,® amd redav, 
amd Booknudrwr, aro tT&v addAwy. 

Adrav dé tovtwv mpdiry yey kal KpatioTy %) aad 
Tis yas (adrn 8 dorw iv of pev expdpiov of de 
dexaryy mpooayopevovow), deurépa. t) did Toy 
liv ywopevn, od per xpuaiov, od 8€ dpyupiov, 

a6 od dé XaAKos, ob 5€ 6 éndca Sdvarau yiveoBau, tpiry 
{3460 52 1) amd Tay epmroplwwy,” terdprn Oé a did Tay 
Kara yay TE Kal dyopaiwy TeA@v ywouevy, tréumrT 

82 4 dd t&v Booknudtwy, émKapria re Kal 
dexdry Kadoupery , éxtyn S€ 4 dnd tay dMuwy, 

5 emuKepaAatov TE Kat yetpwvdtvov mpocayopevojievn. 

‘Tpirov dé ri moheruciy. radrns de Kpariorn 8 
pev mpdcodos 1, dard Tay iBieov ev rH XwOpe yuvo- 
Heviny, clra 7 7 amd tay éumopiwy® Kai diaywydv,! 
elra 9 amd THY éyxuKAiwy, 


1 Reading rovrwv o¢ exacrov, wept wey Td vomouu rAéyw 
(Susemihl, after Bekker). 

2 Or (after Schneider and Bonitz) éyropiidv, “ merchan- 
dise ” (133. cumdpur, * ‘traders’? 

3 Or eurropiay, * ‘ merchandise * (several mss.). 

4 Siaywyav 1s Boeckh’s conjecture for ms. d: dydewv. 
(Boeck: however takes the word to signify “tolls"? 0 or 

“wayleaves"’; as in Polybius iv, 52 dcayd-ytor, 
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the seasonable regulation of prices ; to imports and 
exports, the profitable disposition, at any given time, 
of the dues received from provincial governors ; and 
to expenditure, the reduction of outgoings as occasion 
may serve, and the question of meeting expenses by 
currency or by commodities. 

The second kind of administration, that of the 4 
governor, is concerned with six different. classes of 
revenue ; those, namely, arising from agriculture, 
from the special products of the country, from 
markets, from taxes, from cattle, and from other 
sources, 

Taking these in turn, the first and most important 
of them is revenue from agriculture, which some call 
tithe and some produce-tax.¢ The second is that 
from special products ; in one place gold, in another 
silver, in another copper, and so on, Third in im- 
portance is revenue from markets, and fourth that 
which arises from taxes on land and on sales. In the 
fifth place we have revenue from cattle, called tithe 
or first-fruits ; and in the sixth, revenue from other 
sources, which we term poll-tax, or tax on industry. 

Of our third kind of administration, that of a free 5 
state, the most important revenue is that arising from 
the special products of the country. Next follows 
revenue from markets and occupations ; and finally 
that from every-day transactions.? 


* Boeckh translates éc@édpov ‘ Grundsteuer.” But how 
then does it differ from rv aard yi» Tekav below ? ; 
> Or (understanding Aeroupyidy) ‘regular public services.” 
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Téraprov dé Kal TedeuTatov THY iSuwrucry. at 6 
7 8é €or dvebpados pev Sid 7d Sety pur} mpos éva 
oKOTOV olxovopeiv, eAaxiorn dé Gia TO Kal Tas 
mpoaddous Kat Ta dvahdpara Bpayéa yiveaBas. 
auras bé tadrns Kpariorn pev mpocobos q ard 
yas ywouern, devrépa be 7 y did Tay dMuv € € yicdy- 
pearoy,? Tpirn be 7) are dpyupiou. xupis bé TOU- 
Tw 6 mdaaus bev emuKowevelrar Tats otkovoptiats, 
ral mpoarjicet oxorrety abro a mapépyes, padora 
dé ravTy, TO Tdvaddpara pn peilw TOV mpocddwv 
yiveoOas, 

"Emel rowvuv Tas Siapévers elprjKapier, perd 
Tobro mdAw vontréov piv, 7 oarparreia, mpl hy 
dy mpayparevopea, 7 mos, more pov é mavra, 
dpre SuctAdpedar a Ta, péytora Todo el duvary 
pépew € éort, om * rovrous Xpnoréov: pera be robro 
motay Tév mpooddw § 7 70 mapdzray od elai, du- 
varal 8 eit yevéoOar, 7) puKpal viv odoat peilous 
olai tives KaracKkevachivar, H Tav dvaAupidrey 
Tay viv dvadoupeven, riva Te Kal moa Tept- 
atpeGevra. (7a) dda, pnbev Braifrer, 

Ta pev oby mrept Tas otkovopias Te Kal ra, pépn 8 
TA ToUTUY elpiprcapiev™ doa. bé Ties Trav mporepov 
menpdyaow eis mépov xpnudrwy 7 Texvixds 7 
Sidenoay, a a drredapBdvoyer ag hoya adrady elvan, 
ouvaynoxapev. ode yap TavTny thy loropiay a- 


1 Reading éyxuxAnudrwv (3rd Basle edition) for us. ¢y- 
KAnuaruv, éyehindrov, ey... BaTU, 

2 If rovros xpynoréoy be read, some addition must be made 
to complete the sense. The words are, however, omitted by 
several mss. If they are left untranslated the sentence ends 
at “them.”’ Susemihl suggests a lacuna before rovrows. 

8 ¢ra> inserted by Keil. 
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Fourthly and lastly, we must consider the adminis- 6 
tration of a private citizen, It is difficult to reduce 
this to rules owmg to the necessary variety of its 
aims ; yet it is the most limited of the four, because 
both revenues and expenses are (comparatively) small, 
Taking its revenues in turn, the chief are thase from 
agriculture ; next in importance, those from other 
every-day occupations ; while third comes interest on 
money. Apart from all these, there is a matter 
common to all kinds of administration which is best 
considered at this particular point, and deserves more 
than cursory attention. This is the importance of 
keeping expenditure within the limits of revenue. 

Having thus enumerated the divisions of our sub- 7 
ject, we must next consider whether the province or 
the free state with which we are concerned is able to 
produce all the forms of revenue we have just detailed 
or at least the chief of them ; (and this being known) 
must make the best use of what we have. Next we 
must inquire what kinds of revenue, at present wholly 
lacking, are yet potentially existent; what kinds, 
though now small, may with care be increased ; and 
how far certain items of present expenditure may 
without prejudiceto the commonwealth be diminished. 

Having spoken thus of administrations and their 8 
various departments, we have further proceeded to 
collect such instances as we deemed noteworthy of 
the means adopted by certain statesmen in times past 
for the replenishment of the treasury, and also of 
their skillin administration, These anecdotes {which 
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1846 x e , ” \ Lg rf 
xpetov direAapBavopev elvar. eote yap oTre TovTwr 


épappoce. tots ola av atros mpayyarednra..? 

II. KujbeAos 6 KopivOios edfduevos tr Ati, édv 

KUptos yéevnra THs moAews, Ta dvTa Kopiwlioss 
1846 b rdvTa dvabhoew, éxédevcev adbrods droypdiacbat, 
droypayapevwy Sé rovtrwy To SéKaroy wépos map’ 
éxdorou édaBe, Tots Sé€ Aowrots exéAevoev éepyd- 
Lecbar. mepreAOdvros §€ Tod dévavTod rd ado 
rotro émoinoev, ware ouvéBawev ev Séxa erect 
sKelvdy te dmavra éxew, dep avidpwoev, rods re 
Kopw6iovs érepa Kexrfobas. 

Avydapis Nd€tos éxBadady duyddas, eed) 7a 
KTjpara adtdv ovdeis AOdAncev GAN’ 7 Bpayéos 
ayopalew, adrots tots duydow dmédoro, rd re 

10 dvabypata, doa Hv adrady ev riow éepyacrnptoss 
Hulepya avarciveva, émader tots re duydow cal 
tav dhAwy rH Bovdrowévp dor’ emvypadfvar rd 
Tov mTptapevou dvop.a. 

Bufdvrioe 5€ Senbevres yxpnudruw 7a Tepevy Ta 
Snudota dmddovro, Ta ev Kdprysa ypdvor tid, 

7d 8€ axapma devvdws, Tad TE PracwriKd Kat Td 
marpuwtiKa GoavTws, Kal doa ev ywpios iSuw- 
tikots hv: @vodvro yap 7oAA0d dy Fv Kal 76 dAdo 
Kriya. Ttois 5€ Aacwras Erepa xwpia® ra Sy- 
data, doa Fv rept TO yupwdorov tiv dyopdy 7 

* Reading 7 after rovrwy and ris ofs for rols ola (see 


Susemih}’s note). 
2 A verb is omitted in the Greek. 





* See the seventh Speech of the Athenian orator Lysias, 
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follow), seemed to us by no means lacking in utility ; 
being capable from time to time of appheation by 
others to the business they themselves have in hand. 

II. Cypselus of Corinth had made a vow that if he 
became master of the city, he would offer to Zeus the 
entire property of the Corinthians. Accordingly he 
commanded them to make a return of their posses- 
sions ; which done, he took from cach a tenth part, 
and told them to employ the remainder in trading. 
A year later, he repeated the process, And so in ten 
years’ time it came to pass that Cypselus received the 
entire amount which he had dedicated; while the 
Corinthians on their part had replaced all that they 
had paid him 

Lygdamis of Naxos, after driving into exile a party 2 
of the inhabitants, found that no one would give him 
a fair price for their property. He therefore sold it 
to the exiled owners. The exiles had left behind 
them a number of works of art destined for temple 
offerings, which lay in certain workshops in an un- 
finished condition. These Lygdamis proceeded to 
sell to the exiles and whoso else would buy them ; 
allowing each purchaser to have his name engraved 
on the offering. 

The people of Byzantium, being in need of funds, 8 
sold such dedicated lands as belonged to the State ; 
those under crops, for a term of years, and those 
uncultivated, in perpetuity. In like manner they 
sold lands appropriated to religious celebrations or 
ancestral cults, not excepting those that were on 
private estates*; for the owners of the surround- 
ing land were ready to give a high price for them. 
To the dispossessed celebrants (they assigned) such 
‘other public lands surrounding the gymnasium, the 
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érdder ris Tu: Kal THs BadadrTys THY adelay, Kal 
4 ~ « ~ LA Ad ~ . f 
viv tdv addy adlatjonwiiav, trav 7° épyalopévwy 
Bavparomady cal pdavrewy Kal dappaxomwAdy 
Kal Tay dAAwy tev TolovroTpoTwy .. 2° Td Tpl- 
Tov 5é pépos ToD epyalopyevov arroredetv eratay, 
Tay Te vopuopdireny THY Karadayiy dmédovro pd 


26 tpamély® érépw dé ovk 7. otbevi oure amroddabat 
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érépw ote mpiacbas map’ érépou: «i Sé pun, orépy- 
aus Wy. 

"Ovros 5€é véuov adrots pr) elvar modirny bs adv 

‘ > 2 lal > ’ / é Od; 
py e& dorady aydotépwv 7, xpnudtrwv denbevres 
2 ? \ te FN 3 as , 
eymdioavro tov e& évos dvtTa dorot* xataBaddvra 
pvas tpidKovra elvat moAlryy. 

"Ev ourodeia 5é yevdpevou Kat dmropodvres ypy- 
pdrwr Katiyayor ra mAota ra ex tod Idvrou- 
xXpovou dé yevouevov, THy eumdpwy dyavaxrodyrwy 
érddovr adrois réxous émidexdrous: tots 8° wvov- 
pevous Te eragay xupis ris Tysfs Sddvar TO éme- 
d€xarov, 

Merolxay 8€ rivwy emdedaverrdrwy éml krhua- 
aw, od« ovens adbrois éyxricews* éynpioavto 76 
tpirov pépos eiopépovta Tot Savelou tov BovdAd- 
poevov upiws éxew TO KTHa. 

‘T tg ?A#. ~ \ ¢ é ~ t 

amias [6] yvatos Ta, drepéyorra trav ure- 

171 transpose this comma and the colon in the next line. 

® Reading rh» epyaciay édijpevoar,(?) after roovrorpbruy, 

8 dorot (for adrot mss.) is restored by Sylburg from the 
Latin version o. 


4 dyxrqoews is Schneider’s correction of ms, éxricews, 
éxthoews, OY exxrirews. 
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agora, or the harbour, as belonged to the State. 
Moreover they claimed as public property all open 
spaces where anything was sold, together with the 
sea-fisheries, the traffic m salt, and the trade of pro- 
fessional conjurors, soothsayers, charm-sellers,and the 
like ; exacting from all these one-third of their gains. 
The right of changing money they sold to a single 
bank, whose proprietor was given a monopoly of the 
sale and purchase of coin, protected under penalty 
of confiscation, 

And whereas previously the rights of citizenship 
were by law confined to those whose parents were 
both citizens, lack of funds induced them to offer 
citizenship to him who had one citizen parent on 
payment of the sum of thirty minae. 

On another occasion, when food and funds were 
both scarce, they called home all vessels that were 
trading in the Pontus. On the merchants protesting, 
they were at length allowed to trade on payment of 
a tithe of their profits. This tax of 10 per cent was 
also extended to purchases of every kind, 

It happened that certain aliens residing in the city 
had lent money on the security of citizens’ property. 
As these aliens did not possess the right of holding 
such property, the people offered to recognize the 
title of anyone who chose to pay into the treasury one 
third of the amount secured. 

Hippias of Athens offered for sale upper stories that 4 

® A mina of silver (ilb. 5 oz. avoirdupois) was coined into 
100 drachmae, each being an artisan’s ordinary daily 
wage. 
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5 pwwy eis Tas Snyocias d8ods Kai rods dvaBaluods 


Kal Ta Mpodpdypara Kat Tas Oipas Tas dvovyoévas 
ééw éenw@aAnoev? dvotvro obv dv Hv ra KTHLaTA, 
Kat ouvedeéyn xpiara otrw ovxvd. 

Té re vopuopa 76 dv’ AOnvators dddxyov eroinee, 
tdéas 8€ rysty exéAevce mpds adbrov avaKxopyilew: 

10 ouveABdvray be em TH Kdyar Erepov yapaxTipa, 
efddwKe 7d adTo apyupuov. 

"Ocor te Tpinpapyety 7) dudupyety 7} yopyyety 
rive, els Seas eros rovatrny jueAdov Gara- 
vay, riunua Tdéas pérpiov éxéAevae Tov BovdAduevov 
dmoticavra ropro éyypddecbar eis Tods eAevToup- 
ynkoras. 

is TH re tepeta rH THs VAOnvas THs ev axpordder 
bmep rob daroBavdvros pépew xotuca, Kpily Kat 
mupdy €érépav Kat SBoddv, Kab OTw ay macddprov 
yerntar, Td aro TobTo. 

*"AOnvaior 8€ of ev Toridalge olxobvres Sedpevor 6 
Ypnudrav eis roy mddAcpov dmoypapacbat dace 

20 ouveragav tas ovoias, un aOpdas eis Tov atrod 
Sfov Exaorov, AAA Kara KTHa ev @ Témw Exa~ 
orov ein, va of aévnres Bdvevrat trorydobas: 
otw dé ph Av Kthpa unbev, 7d cha Siyuvatav riyu7- 
cacba. dd rodtwy oby elagpepov 7d emuypader 
éxaotos o@ov rH idAe. 





° Cf Goethe, Wahrheit und Dichtung, Book I, “In 
Frankfurt, as in several ancient cities, those who had erected 
wooden buildings had sought to obtain more room by allow- 
ing the first and higher floors to overhang the street. . . . At 
last a law was carried that in all entirely new houses the first 
floor alone should project ; above that, the wall should be 
perpendicular.”’ 

he poet’s father, wishing to rebuild his house without 
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projected over the public streets? together with 
flights of steps, railings, and doors that opened out- 
wards. The owners of the buildings bought them, 
and in this way a large sum of money was collected. 

He also called in ® the existing currency, promising 
to pay the holders at a fixed rate. But when they 
came to receive the new mintage, he reissued the 
old coins. 

Those who were expecting to equip a war-vessel or 
preside over a tribe or train a chorus or undertake the 
expense of some other public service of the kind, he 
allowed, if they chose, to commute the service for a 
moderate sum, and to be enrolled on the lst of 
those who had performed it. : 

Moreover, whenever a citizen died, the priestess 
of the temple of Athena on the Acropolis® was to 
receive one quart measure of barley, one of wheat, 
and a silver obolus.¢ And when a child was born, the 
father paid the same dues. 

The Athenian colonists at Potidaea, being in need 5 
of funds for the war, agreed that all should make a 
return of their property for assessment of tax. But 
instead of each returning the entire amount to his 
own parish, properties were to be assessed separately, 
each in its own locality, so that the poor might propose 
a reduced assessment; while those without any 
(landed) praperty were assessed at two nunae a head. 
On these assessments each man paid the State the ¢ 
full amount of the war-tax. 


sacrifice of floor-space, underpinned the upper stones and 
renewed the building piecemeal) fiom below. Cf. also § 14. 
> Lit. ‘‘ rendered invalid.”’ 
° This was the public treasury, like the Temple of Saturnus 
at Rome. ENN ite 
4 4 of the draghma. See § 3 above. 
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ARISTOTLE 
1847 
2% (Lwoirodsy "Avriwcatos [8€], Senbelons ris 6 
modews Xpnudtwy, eOiopevrwy [8¢] adrav Aapmpdis 
dyew Arovdora, év ofs dda te troAAd aviAicKov éf 
éviavtod mapacKkevalovres, Kai tepeta aodvreds, 
broytou $€ ovens Tadrns Tis €opris, emewev 
avTovs T@ pev Aroviow evbagbar és véwra atrodd- 
80 cew Surddaia, Taira dé ouvayayovras doddécba. 
ouvedéyyn otv adrots ypyyara obk ddlya mpds Thy 
xpetav. 

Aappaxnvol 8é mpoodoxinwr obodv rpujpwy 7 
TMOAAGY mpds adrovs, dvTos ediuvou Ta aAditwy 
retpadpdxpov, mpooeTakay Tots ayopaiois muwAciv 

8 €EdSpaxyov, Kal Tod €Aalov Tov xXod dvra Spaypdiv 
(rpidv),* rerrdpwr Kal tpiwBddov, rod re otvov 
kat TOv ddAwy woatrws. Thy pev ody apyaiay 

1847 b Tynty eAduBavev 6 Buirns, 70 dé mov % Todds, 
kal evmdépnoe xpnpdrwr. 

‘Hpandedras méeusrovres vats reaoapdxovra emi 8 
tods & Boondpw rupdvvovs, ox edmropovperor 

BXpPNLATwWY mapa TOV eumdpwr avyynydpacay rdv TE 
otrov mdyra Kal Td éAatov Kal rov olvov Kal rH 
anv dyopav xpdvov Sucrapevou ev @ &ueddov 
droddoew ri tyusdy. tots te 89 éundpors KarAds 
elye put} Korudilew, GAN dOpda ta poptia mempa- 
obat, éxcivol te Siddvres Se? dAAnY od" puobdy rap- 

10 Hyov [dda] tHY dyopav & dAkdow, (Kal) dvdpa 
Taplay éréorncay ep eéxdorn Trav vedv. ad- 

1 The name, omitted in the Greek mss., is supplied from 
the Latin version ¢. 


® <rpdy> is mserted by Boeckh. 
* Reading dizjvov (Kirchhoff) for ass. 8° dAdqv ov. 





@ Or “ All through the year.” 
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The eity of Antissa had been accustomed to cele- 6 
brate the festival of Dionysus with great magnificence, 
Year by year® great provision was made for the 
occasion, and costly sacrifices were prepared. Now 
one year the city found itself in need of funds ; and 
shortly before the festival, on the proposal of a citizen 
named Sosipolis, the people after yowing that they 
would next year offer to Dionysus a double amount, 
collected all that had been provided and sold it. In 
this way they realized a large sum of money to meet 
their necessity. 

On one oceasion the people of Lampsacus were 7 
expecting to be attacked by a large fleet of triremes.? 
The price of barley meal being then four drachmae for 
a bushel and a half, they instructed the retailers to 
sell it at six drachmae. Oil, which was at three 
drachmae for six pints, was to be sold at four drachmae 
and a half, and wine and other commodities at a pro- 
portionate increase. In this way the retailer got the 
original price, while the State took the addition and 
filled its treasury. 

The people of Heraclea, being about to dispatch a 8 
fleet of forty ships against the lords of Bosporus, were 
at a loss for the necessary funds. They therefore 
bought up all the merchants’ stock of corn and oil and 
wine and other marketable commodities, agreeing 
to pay at a future date. The merchants’ were well 
satisfied that they had disposed of their cargoes with- 
out breaking bulk; and the people, advancing two 
months’ pay to their armament, sent along with it a 
fleet of merchant-vessels laden with the commodities, 
every ship being in charge of a public officiel. When 


» War-ships, each propelled by some 174 rowers ranked in 
three tiers. 
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1847 b i 2 2 x ? 2A of e 
uxopevwy 8° eis Thy Todeuiay adr@y jydpalov ot 


oTpariatat Tapa TovTwy dtavra. mpdtepov (odv) 
/ > ta NL 25 5 Ld 4 ix 

auveréyn apytpioy 7 edidocay of otparnyol maAw 

tov pucbdv, wore ovveBawe tadrd [7rd]* apyproy 

6 SiS0cfar Ews cis olkov amiAOov. 

Aakedanpdvict Lapiwy Senférvrwy xpyuara atrots 9 
? 4 / fot 2 , / ia Ea 
els thy KaBodov Sotvat, ebndioarro piay uépav 
Kat adrovs Kal Tods olkéras Kal Ta vroluyia 
vnoreioa, doov dé eSamdva exaoros, roootrov 
Sotvar rots Laptous. 

2 ©KXadkcynddrveoe $d, Eevww ev rH modeu avyvadv map’ 10 
avtots yivoperwr, ddeidovres adbrois pucbov odk 
5 , 8 avg > a Xr s yw ~ 
novvavto SiaAdoa. avyyyedav obv, et tis TaY 

,  modurdy  perotxwy odAov exes kara moAews 7 
iStarov Kat BovAerat AaBeiv, aroypdibacGar. dro- 

25 ypaapevwy S€ ovyvdv, ta mAota Ta aAdovra els 

‘ / > , ‘ te } / 
Tov IIdvrov éovAwy peta mpoddcews eddAdyov. 
Lg A 4 3 a , is \ > ~ a” 
érafav Se xpovov ev @ Adoyor brép abradv epacay 
rowoacbar. auddeyevrwy 8€ ypnudtrwy cuyvayv 
Tovs pev orpariwiras amyAdagav, brep S€ Tay 

, La a \ 4 ig 
atiwy biedicdoavro. tots 8 pa Sixaiws ovdy- 

a € / > ‘ ~ ig > a 

80 Detow 1) wéAis amo THY mpocddwy amedi8ou. 

Kudixnvot dé oracidcavres mpds dAdrAous, 11 

: = a 
emucpatnoarvTos tod Siyov, Tav 8é mAovoliwy 
auverAnupevwr, ddhethovres xphuatra orparidrais 


1 Reading mpérepov of cuvehéyn rapytpiov 4 (Schneider's 
correction of mpdrepov cuvedéyn 4) dpytpiov, the reading of 
most Ms8.). 

2 +d bracketed by Schneider. 
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the eapedition reached its goal, the men purchased 
from these officials all they needed. In this way, the 
money was collected before the leaders again paid 
their men ; so that the same payment sufficed until 
the expedition returned home. 

When the Sainians entreated the Lacedaemonians 
for money to enable them to return to their country, 
the Lacedaemonians passed a resolution that they 
and their servants and their beasts of burden should 
go without food for one day; and that the ex- 
pense each one thus saved should be given to the 
Samians, 

The people of Chalcedon had a large number of 
mercenary troops in their city, to whom they could 
not pay the wages they owed. Accordingly they 
made proclamation that anyone, either citizen or 
alien, who had right of reprisal against any city or 
individual, and wished to exercise it, should have his 
name entered on a list. A large number of names 
was enrolled, and the people thus obtained a specious 
pretext for exercising reprisal upon ships that were 
passing on their way to the Pontus. They accord- 
ingly arrested the ships and fixed a period within 
which they would consider any claims that might be 
made in respect of them. Having now a large fund 
in hand, they paid off the mercenaries, and sct up a 
tribunal to decide the claims ; and those whose goods 
had been unjustly seized were compensated out of 
the revenues of the state. 

At Cyzicus, civil strife broke out between the 
democratic and oligarchic parties. The former proved 
victorious, and the rich cilizens were placed under 
arrest. But as the city owed money to its troops, a 
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ARISTOTLE 
1347 b 
ey dicavro ph Oavardoat rods cuverAnupévors, 
daAd Xprjpara, mpagaj.evous puyadedoan, 
36 Xiou &é, vdpou évtos avrois droypdpeotar Ta. 
ypéa els 70 Snudovov, Senbevres Xpnpecireoy eying - 
1848. a CaVTO Tovs é <idovras pev dmrododvat Th rode rd 
Sdveia, THY S¢ woAw ex Tav mpooddwy TODS Tdxovs 
toils SeSaverxoar Katadépew, ews av Kara’ rd 
dpxyatov edrropyowaw. 

MaviowAos 6 Kapias TUpayvos, ménrrovTos Bact- 

5 dws mpos adrov éml TO Tous pdopous Soivat, ouy- 
ayayar Tovs edrropwrdrous ev TH xepe deyer & ort 
6 Baowreds airet Tovds popous, adros be ovK ed- 
qmopetral. KaTagKevacrol e adBpes adr@ edbdws 
emnyyeMovro, éc0v etooiaes ecaoros. Toure be 
ToOTO mpatdvrev, of edTOPWTE POL 7a, Lev aloxuve- 

10 pevo 7a dé Pop SoUpevou TOAD Tovrwv <mAclwy* 
ennyyeddovTo Kal etodpepov. 

Tladw den Beis Xpnydroy efexiAnovdoas rots 
MuAaccedow creyev 4 ort pntpdrrods otea 7 dds 
adrod avry direiXtoros €or, 3 de Bacrreds én 
avbrov arparedet, exéhevcev ody tous Mvaaccets 

ub pépew éxacrov 67s mAciora xe jwara, pdaxwy 
avrovs tots viv eloevexBetou Kad TO, Aouna op Cew. 
eloevex evra dé moAday Ta ev Xpypara elye, TO 
dé retyos ode ey Tov Oedv (av) ev r@ wapdvre 
oixodopety. 

Kévdados Mavocdov 0 drapxos, omdre Stamropevo- 
peeve abr@ 814 ris xapas mpoceveyrot tis mpdParov 


1 Ox, reading «al (Camerarius) for xara, “until it was able 
to repay the Lee a as well.” 

2 <rdelw> added by the Aldine edition. 

3 <éay> inserted by Scaliger. 
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resolution was passed that the lives of those under 
arrest should be spared, and that they should be 
allowed to depart into exile on paying a sum of money 
to the state, 

At Chios there was a law that all debts should be 12 
entered on a public register. Being in need of funds, 
the people resolved that debtors should pay their 
debts into the treasury, and that the state should 
meet the creditors’ interest out of its revenues until 
its former prosperity returned. 

Mausolus lord of Caria received fiom the King of 13 
Persia * a demand for tribute. Therefore he sum- 
moned the wealthiest men in his dominion, and told 
them that the King was asking for the tribute, and 
he had not the means of paying it. Men whom he 
had previously suborned at once came forward and 
declared what each was ready to contribute. With 
this example before them, they who were wealthier 
than these, partly in shame and partly in alarm, 
promised and paid much larger sums than the others. 

Being again in lack of funds, Mausolus summoned 
a public meeting of the people of Mylassa and told 
them that the King of Persia was preparing to attack 
him; and that Mylassa his capital city was unfortified. 
He therefore bade the citizens contribute each as 
liberally as he could, saying that what they now paid 
in would afford security to the rest of their possessions. 
By these means he obtained large contributions. But 
though he kept the money, he declared that heaven, 
for the present, forbade the building of the walls. 

Condalus, who was a lieutenant-governor under 14 
Mausolus, whenever on his progress through the 
country he was presented with a sheep, a pig, or a 


@ Probably Artaxerxes II. who reigned 405-359 b.c. 
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13480 | 
20 4) wd 7 HOoXOV, drroypardpevos TOV ddvra Kea TOV 


xpovov, amayaydovra eis olkov éxéheve tpépew Ews 
av éravédAOou onde 5é€ Soxoin xpovos ixavos elvan, 
atbré Te TO Tpadev Kal THY émukapriav Aoyodwevos 
anjra. tav re S€vdpwv ra trepéxovra 7 minrovra 
26 eis Tag dSavs Tas BaciuKds emaAee ws emucaprias.’ 
Tay 8 orpariwraéy et rus TeAeuTHoeve, SuaT¥ALov 
émwdet Spaxpay rod odparos: duo. TE ody evretbey 
Kal dpydprov eAduBaver, dpa Te of yepaves ov rap~ 
expovovro atrdev, mére TeTehevrnkey 6 é orparuirns. 
Touds re Avxious opay dyardvras TO Tplywpa 
80 popeiv, epnoe ypdppara Thrcew Tapa Baovdéws, 
Kopas dmoorethat ets mMpoxdpia, mpoorerdy Gat ob 
adr@ bd MavowddAov droxetpat adrous. epyoer 
ody, «i BovdAovra émucepddacov TAKTOV abr@ 5od- 
vate, peraméupacbat exc THs ‘EMdéos reOuNYy at de 
dowevins éocay 6 qre, Kab ovvedeyn xprpara 
Todd, amd byAov moAAob. 

85 "Apuororéns “Pddi0s dipyey DwKaias, aropay 
xXpnudray, opav ordaeus ovoas duo TOV DOwkaiwv 
1848 b Adyous € eTrounoaro impos Thy é érépay ordaw éy drop - 
pryrots, paoKwy air Siddvae xXpypara Tovs érépous 
ep & adrots ra mpdypara eyndivat, adros be 
padov BovrcoBat mapa tadtwv AaPetv Kaul 70, qepi 
a rH modw rovrots BtovKely mapadobva, dxodoavres 
dé raira edfdws Ta xprpara of Tapovres: mropt- 
cavres 600 exéhevoev Bwxay. 0 be Tots erepois 
adrw Seater & ciAndads cin wapd rav érépwv of 

1 ds émixapmias is Goettling’s emendation for ras ¢. (a13s.). 


* Mentioned by Proclus in his commentary on the Timaeus 
of Plato. A coin of Phocaea is extant bearing the name. 
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calf, had a record made of the donor’s name and of 
the date. He then bade the man take the beast 
home and keep it until he should again pass that way. 
After what he considered a sufficient interval, he 
would demand the beast together with such profits 
as he reckoned it had produced. All trees, too, 
which projected over the king’s highway, or fell there- 
on, he sold as profits accruing to the State. 

When one of his soldiers died, he charged a drachma 
for the right of passing the body through the gates. 
This was not only a source of revenue, but a check 
on the commanders, who were thus prevented from 
falsifying the date of the man’s death. 

Noticing that the Lycians were fond of wearing 
their hair long, Condalus proclaimed that a dispatch 
had arrived from the King ordering him to send hair 
to make forclocks for Ins horses ; and that Mausolus 
had therefore instructed him to shave their heads. 
However, if they would pay him a fixed sum per head, 
he would send to Greece for hair. They were glad 
to comply with his demand, and a large sum was 
collected, the number of those taxed being great. 

Aristoteles of Rhodes,* when governor of Phocaea, 15 
found himself in need of funds. Noticing that there 
were at Phocaea two opposing parties, he held a 
secret conference with one of them, at which he 
declared that the other party.was offering him money 
if he would favour their pretensions ; that he, however, 
preferred to receive from those now before him, and 
to entrust to them the administration of the city. 
On hearing this, they mediately contributed the 
money he asked, and gave it him. Thereupon he 
told ihe other party what he had received from them ; 
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5é Kal adroit épacay odk éddrrw Sacew. aBew 
S¢ wap’ dudorépwv xarjaAdragev adrods mpos dAdr- 
Aovs. 

Tots re moAdiras Karidwy ovoas Sixas moAAds, 
Kal peydAas ék moAAod xpdvou dbixlas rovros bia 
moA€uov, SiKacTHptov Kabicas mpoeiirev, oo. dv 
en Sexdowvras xpovw dv' Anke, ponere elvae dmép 
Tav mporépwy éyKAnudrwy Kpices. Tore 61) mapa- 
Bordo? rodAdv Sucdv Kal tas éxAryrous® per’ 
emitysiov ef’ atrov trovovpevos Kal map’ éxarépwv 
dpydpiov &.” érépwr* hauBSdvew, cvviyayey odk 
dAlya yphpara. 

Kaalopenor 8 ev ovrodet ovTes Xpnudruv re 
drropotvres endioavro, map ols eAaudy éort rOv 
Bway, davetoar rH rode emt roxw ypiverar 5é 
modvs odros 6 Kapmos év TH xebpa adrav. Saver- 
aavrwy b€ picbwodpevoe mAcia amdorevay els ra 
europa, dev adrots Ae otros, drobhuns yevoudvns 
Ths Tob édalov Tyshs. 

’Oeidovres orpatidrais picboy elxoow réAavra 
Kat o8 (Sofvat)® Suvdyevor. téxov Efepov ois 
hyeueor rérrapa Tdhavra Too eviautoo: emel 5é 
Tod ev apyaiov dméxorrov odfév, del 5é pdrny 
edandvav, vdutopa exopay odSypobv els dpyupiov 
Adyov eixoo. taAdvrwy, elra diddvtes Tots edrropw- 


1 xpévy dv is Susemihl’s emendation. The mss. have 
xpovov, xal xpdvov, or Kal xpévwr, 

® rapafddcoy is Susemihl’s emendation. The ass. have 
mapaBordr, mwapaBdrov, mwapaforyy, or mapafor\y. Perhaps 
mapakarasod ty should be restored, 

éxxdjrous is Sehneider’s emendation for ms. éy«djrovs. 

Perhaps <ras> should be inserted before yer’ éwiriplwy. 

+ Perhaps &’ érépwv should be omitted. Walford renders: 
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and they in tun promised hin at least an equal 
amount. Having thus taken the money of both 
factions, he effected a reconciliation between them. 

He also observed that there were many law-suits 
pending between the citizens. and that they had 
grave and long-standing plaints against one another 
which had arisen in course of war. He therefore 
appointed a tribunal, and made proclamation that 
alt who failed to appear before it within a stated 
period should lose the right to a legal decision of their 
outstanding claims, Then, by taking into his own 
hands the court-fees for a number of suits, and also 
those appeal-cases which involved penalties, and re- 
ceiving (through others] money from both sides, he 
obtained altogether a very considerable sum. 

The people of Clazomenae, suffering frorn dearth 
of grain and scarcity of funds, passed a resolution 
that any private citizens who had stores of oil should 
lend it to the State at interest ; this being a produce 
which their land bears in abundance. The loan 
arranged, they hired vessels and sent them to the 
depots whence they obtained their grain, (and bought 
a consignment) on security of the value of the oil. 

The same people, owing their mercenaries twenty 
talents of pay and being unable to find it, were giving 
the leaders of the troop four talents of interest each 
year. But failing to reduce the capital debt, and 
committed to this fruitless dram on their revenue, 
they struck an iron coinage of twenty talents, bearing 
the face-yalue of the silver. This they distributed 





“and by taking bribes from each party through the instru- 
mentality of the other.” 
5 <Sodvar is added by Spengel and Susemihl. Schneider 
suggests <Siaoar> or <diddvary after durdpevot, 
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1348 b 
’ 2 ” ’ 4 ? co 2 , 
rdros ev TH TOA Kata Adyov ExdoTw apydpov 


map exetvwy é\aBov iaov. of Te ody iSirae elyov 
eis Tas Kal” ydpay ypelas dvadioxew, Kal 7 mddus 
30 TOD xpeous anynAAayn. Sedrepov Sé ex Tad mpocd- 
Swv éxetvors tov Te TOKOY KaTéPepov <Kal) alel 
Starpodyres éxdatw mpds pépos Sredidocay, rods 
5é adynpots exopilorro. 
UndvBpravot b€ Senbévres xpnpdrwyv, vdpov dvros 17 
adrois atrov py eédyew . . + ev yd yevouevors, 
a5 exelvois Sé brdpyovros airou wadaod, énpicavro 
TH more Tapadodvat rods iSwitas Tov otrov ris 
13498 TeTAypEvns TYAS, UToAcLTOpEVvoY ExacToV eviavTod 
tpodyy- «ira efaywyiy eédwrav TO Povdopevy, 
rdgavres Tysnv fv eddxer Kadds éxew adrois. 
’"ABvdnvol S¢, did cracvacpov Tis XwWpas apyod 18 
yevouerns, Kal TOY peroikwy ov mpoleuevwy adbrots 
ovdev Sia To Kal ere ddeirew, endicavto dv 
BovAdpevor trois yewpyots Saveilew, ws épydowv- 
Tar, WS mpuwTos adrots ecomevns THS Kopdihs ei 
tod Kaptrod, rots bé€ aAXos ex THY Acvroperwr. 
"Eddowoe Senbévres ypnudtrwr vdpov eevro pur} 19 
10 Popeiy ypuady tds yuvatkas, doov bé viv exover, 
Savetoas Ti mode. 


oa 


1 Keil and Susemihl suspect a lacuna before ¢v Awww. The 
former suggests <rofs dAdos>, ‘*. . . a law which forbade the 
export of grain <to other peoples> suffering from famine.” 
The latter conjectures rav pév dddur év Aim’ yevouévay,' . . . 
a law which forbade the export of grain. On one occasion, 
however, they were in need of funds; and as <others were 
suffering from famine while> they possessed . . .” 
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proportionately among the wealthiest citizens, and 
received from them silver to the same amount. 
Through this expedient, the private citizens possessed 
a currency which was good for their daily needs, and 
the state was relieved of its debt. Next, they pro- 
ceeded to pay interest out of revenue to those who 
had advanced the silver ; and litile by little distributed 
repayment among them, recalling at. the same time 
the currency of 1ron.* 

The people of Selybria had a law, passed in time 17 
of famine, which forbade the export of grain. On 
one occasion, however, they were in need of funds ; 
and as they possessed large stores of grain, they 
passed a resolution that citizens should deliver up 
their corn to the state at the regular fixed price, each 
retaining for himself a year’s supply. They then 
granted right of export to any who desired it, fixing 
what they deemed a suitable price. 

At Abydos civil strife had caused the land to re- 18 
main uncultivated; while the resident aliens, to , 
whom the city was already indebted, refused to make 
any further advances. A resolution was accordingly 
passed that anyone who would might lend money to, 
enable the farmers to cultivate their land, on the 
understanding that the lender had the first claim on 
its produce ; others taking from what was then left. 

- The people of Ephesus, being in need of funds, 10 
passed a law forbidding their women to wear gold, 
and ordering them to lend the State what gold they 
had in their possession. 


re 


s Plutarch (Life of Lycurgus) speaks of an iron currency 
at Sparta, and Seneca ay benaficiis) of a leathern one. These, 
not being exchangeable abroad, threw the nation upon its 
own resources and prevented the import of luxuries. 
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1 grigl> inserted by Keil; otherwise, “ They also assessed 
each pillar in their temple at a certain price, and offered to 
any citizen who was willing to pay it, the right of having 
his name inscribed thereon as the donor.” 





* This temple, dedicated to Artemis, was restored with 
great magnificence after its destruction by fire in 356 n.c, 
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They also offered to any citizen who was willing 
to pay a fixed sum the right of having his name in- 
scribed on a certain pillar of their temple as the 
donor thereof. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, being desirous of collecting 20 
funds, called a public assembly, and declared that 
Demeter had appeared to him, and bade him convey 
all the women's ornaments into her temple. That 
he himself had done so with the ornaments of his 
own household ; and the others must now follow his 
example, and thereby avoid any visitation of the 
goddess’s anger. Anyone who failed to comply 
would, he declared, be guilty of sacrilege. ‘Through 
fear of the goddess as well as of the despot, all the 
citizens brought in whatever they had. Then Diony- 
sius, after sacrificing to the goddess, removed the 
ornaments to his own treasury as a loan which he had 
borrowed from her. As time went on, the women 
again appeared with precious ornaments. Dionysius 
thereupon issued a decree that any woman who de- 
sired to wear gold should make an offering of a fixed 
amount in the temple. 

Intending to build a fleet of triremes, Dionysius 
knew that he should require funds for the purpose. 
He therefore called an assembly and declared that 
a certain city was offered to him by traitors, and he 
needed money to pay them. The citizens therefore 
must contribute two staters apiece? The money 
was paid; but after two or three days, Dionysius, 
pretending that the plot had failed, thanked the 
citizens and returned to each his contribution, In 
For its fame see Acts xix. Portions of the sculptured pillars 
are to be seen in the British Museum. 


> The stater was a Persian gold coin worth 20 drachmae. 
(See § 3.) 
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fc Understanding or inserting <aftodyros> (Susemihl) or the 
ike, 
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this way he won the confidence of the cilizens ; so 
that when he again asked for moncy, they contributed 
in the expectation that they would receive it back. 
But this time he kept it for building the flect. 

On another occasion being in stiaits for silver he 
minted a coinage of tin, and summoning a public 
assembly, spoke at length mits favour. The citizens 
perforce voted that everyone should regard as silver, 
and not as tin, whatever he received. | 

Again being in need of funds, he requested the 
citizens to contribute. On their declaring that they 
had not the wherewithal, he brought out the furnish- 
ings of his palace and offered them for sale, pretend- 
ing to be compelled through lack of money. At the 
sale, he had a list made of the articles and their pur- 
chasers ; and when they had all paid, he commanded 
every one to bring back the article he had bought. 

Vinding that because of his imposts the ertizens 
were ceasing to rear sheep and cattle, he made pro- 
clamation that he needed no more money until a 
certain (date) ; so that those who now became pos- 
sessed of any stock would not be liable to taxation. 
A large number of citizens lost no time in acquiring a 
quantity of sheep and cattle, on the understanding 
that they would be free of impost. But Dionysius, 
when he thought the fitting time was come, had 
them all valued and imposed a tax. The citizens 
were angry at being thus deceived, and proceeded to 
kill and sell their beasts. On Dionysius’s making a 
decree that only such beasts should be slain as were 
needed each day, the owners retorted by offering 
their animals as sacrifices; whereupon the despot 
forbade the sacrifice of female beasts. 

Once more funds were lacking, and Dionysius 
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1 Or, if xpqyara be kept, “a return of pro! erty to be made 
him by all bouees whose heirs were orphan.’ 

2 Reading wavrwv (Sylburg) for us. dddwy, 

3 Reading 14 re égecAduevoy <darédwxe aal § viv> deiveyxay 
(after Susemih)), 
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ordered a list to be made for him of all houses whose 
heirs were orphan. Having obtained a complete 
list, he made use of the orphans’ property until each 
should come of age. 

After the capture of Rhegium, he summoned a 
meeting of the citizens, and told them why he had a 
good right to sell them as slaves. If, however, they 
would pay him the expenses of the war and three 
minae * a head besides, he would release them. The 
people of Rhegium brought forth all their hoards ; 
the poor borrowed from the wealthier and from the 
foreigners resident in the city; and so the amount 
demanded was paid. But though he received this 
money from them, none the less he sold them all for 
slaves, haying succeeded (by his trick) in bringing 
to light the hoarded goods which they had previously 
concealed. 

On another occasion he had borrowed money from 
the citizens, promising to repay it. On their de- 
manding its return, he bade each bring him, under 
pain of death, whatever silver he possessed. This 
silver when brought he coined into drachmae each 
bearing the face value of two: with these he repaid 
the (previous) debt and also what had just been 
brought in. 

He also made a raid on Tyrrhenia with a hundred 
ships, and rifled the temple of Leucothea of a large 
amount of gold and silver, besides a quantity of works 
of art. But being aware that his sailors too had 
taken much plunder, he made proclamation that 
each should bring him, under pain of death, one-half 
of what he had; the remainder of their takings they 
might keep. On the understanding that if they 


@ See § 3. 
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* Or: ‘that citizens should sell to the state what slaves 
they possessed . . . as the equivalent of a loan from private 
persons to the city <of the slaves’ value>.” 
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ceived such produce of the land as was for sale, as well 
as any booty brought to them ; such copper as re- 
mained on their hands he would exchange for silver. 

During the campaign of Corcyra¢ this same ‘Timo- 
theus was reduced to sore straits. His men demanded 
their pay ; refused to obey his orders ; and declared 
they would desert to the enemy. Accordingly he 
summoned a meeting and told them that the stormy 
weather was delaying the arrival of the silver he 
expected ; meanwhile, as he had on hand such 
abundance of provisions, he would charge them 
nothing for the three months’ ration of grain already 
advanced. ‘The men, unable to believe that Timo- 
theus would have sacrificed so large a sum to them 
unless he was in truth expecting the money, made 
no further claim for pay until he had completed his 
dispositions. 

At the siege of Samos,’ Timotheus sold the crops 
and other country property to the besieged Samians 
themselves, and thus obtained plenty of money to 
pay his men. But finding the camp was short of 
provisions owing to the arrival of reinforcements, he 
forbade the sale of milled corn, or of any measure less 
than 14 bushels of corn or 84 gallons of wine or oil. 
Accordingly the officers bought supplies wholesale 
and issued them to their men; the reinforcements 
thenceforth brought their own provisions, and sold 
any surplus on their departure. In this way the 
needs of the soldiers were satisfactorily met. 

Didales the Persian was able to provide for the 24 
daily needs of his mercenaries from the enemy’s 
country ; but had no coined money to give them. 


* Apparently in 875 u.c. See the end of Xenophon’s fifth 
Book of Hellenica. > In 366 uc. 
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} lepéwv, “* priests,” is Sylburg’s emendation for ms. lepetwv, 
‘* sacrifices.” 


2 Perhaps <kat xowa> has dropped out after atrois. Sylburg 
suggests (dla Exacros kal kow7. See § 33, last sentence. 
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When their pay became due, and they demanded 
it, he had recourse to the following trick. He 
called a meeting, and told the men that he had 
plenty of money, but that it was stored in a certain 
fortress, which he named. He then broke up his 
encampment and marched in that direction. On 
reaching the neighbourhood of the fortress, he him- 
self went on ahead, and entering the place seized all 
the silver vessels nm the temples. He then loaded 
his mules in such a way that this plate was exposed, 
thus suggesting that silver formed the entire load ; 
and so continued his march. The soldiers, beholding 
the plate and supposing that they convoyed a full 
load of silver, were cheered by the expectation of 
their pay. They were informed however by Didales 
that they would have to 1ake it to Amisus to be 
coined—a journey of wera days, and in the winter 
season, And during all this time, he continued to 
employ the army without giving it more than its 
necessary rations. 

Moreover, all the craftsmen in the army, and the 
hucksters who traded with the soldiers by barter, 
were under his personal control, and enjoyed a com- 
plete monopoly. 

When Taos,* king of Egypt, needed funds for an 25 
expedition he was making, Chabrias of Athens ad- 
vised him to inform the priests that to save expense 
it was necessary to suppress some of the temples 
together with the majority of the attendant priests. 
On hearing this, each priesthood, being anxious to 
retain their own temple, offered him money from 


* Called Tachos (Taxés) by Xenophon and_ Plutarch, 
Perhaps that form should be restored here. (Bonitz and 
Susemihl.) The name recurs in § 37. 
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1 Reading els adrods for ms, els abrov (Aldine edition eis 
avrov). 
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their private possessions (as well as from the temple 
funds). When the king had thus received money 
from them all, Chabrias bade him tell the priests to 
spend on the temple-service and on their own main- 
tenance one-tenth of what they formerly spent, and 
lend him the remainder until he had made peace with 
the King (of Persia). 

Moreover, each inhabitant was to contribute a 
stated proportion of his household and_ personal 
possessions ; and when grain was sold, buyer and 
seller were each to contribute, apart from the price, 
one obol per artabé®; while a tax of one tenth was 
to be imposed on profits arising from slups and work- 
shops and other sources of gain. 

Again, when Taos was on the point of setting out 
from Egypt, Chabrias advised him to make requnsition 
of all uncoined gold and silver im the possession of the 
inhabitants ; and when most of them complied, he 
bade the king make use of the bullion, and refer the , 
lenders to the governors of his provinces for compensa- 
tion out of the taxes. 

Iphierates of Athens provided Cotys with money 26 
for a force which he had collected in the following 
manner. He bade him order ¢each) of his subjects 
to sow for him a piece of land bearing 44 bushels. 
A large quantity of grain was thus gathered, from the 
price of which, when brought to the depots on the 
coast, the king obtained as much money as he wanted. 

Cotys of Thrace asked the people of Peirinthus for 27 
a loan to enable him to raise an army, On their 
refusing, he begged them at any rate to let him have 
some of their citizens to garrison certain fortresses, 


® The artabZ was a Persian measure containing nearly 
50 quarts. The obol was 4 of a drachma of silver. 
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1361 3 rs dace Me oy F be oe a 3D 

iva rois éxel orpatidtais viv ppovpoto. ays} amo- 
xpyjcac8a, of dé rodTo Taxéws éroincar, oid- 

30 fevor TOV xwpiwy Kvpior éoeabar. 6 Sé Kérus Tods 
amoatadévras eis dvdakiy moujoas Ta xXpyyara 
abrovs éxéAevcev amooreiAavras, a éSaveilero map 
adradv, Kkopicacba. 

Mévrwp ‘Pddios* ‘Epyetay ovddaBov Kat ra 28 
ywpla abrod Karacyay Tods éryseAnras clace Kara 

35 YHpav Tods Bd TOU ‘Hpyeiou Kabeornkdras. ézrel 
bé eOdppyody te amavtes, Kal et Ti oT’ Hv adtots 
amoKexpuppevov 7) Urekkelpevov, wel adbray elyor, 
ovdAaBwy adrods mdvra mapeiAeto a elxov. 

13516 =Mépvwy ‘Podios xuptedoas Aapidxov Senfeis 29 
xpnudrav eéreéypae tots mAovawrTdros ata 
TAHOds Te apyupiou, TovTaLs be THY Kody EoeoPat 
mapa TaVv addAwy modvTady ednoev: eet Se ot dAdAoL 

5 moNtrat elorjveykav, exddevoe cal ratra attra 
Savetoat ev xpdvw* Suermduevos ev @ mddw adrots 
arobwaet. 

TldAw re Sendets yxpnudrwyv jéiwoev adrods 
eigevéeyKat, Kopicacbar de ex ray mpocddwy: ot 8 
elojveynav, ws bid Taxéwv adrois eoouevns tijs 
Kopwoys* eet S€ kal at KaraBoral trav mpoodiwy 

10 maphoay, epnoer én” adr? ypelay elvan Kai rovTwv, 
exeivois 5€ Yorepov damoddocw odv ToKW. 

Téy te orparevodvwy map’ atr@ mapyteiro tas 
ovrapylas Kai rods pucbads Ef yuepav Tov evaurer, 
ddoxwy tatrais tats quépais ore dudakiy atrovs 

1 “Péd.as Camerarius for ais. vids. 

® Perhaps xpévov (Kirchhoff) should be read for ma. éy 


Xpdry. 
® Reading ér atrg (Scaliger) or éavrg (Sylburg) for én’ 
atr@ (most mags.). 
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and release for active service the men who were 
there on duty. They readily complied, thinking thus 
to obtain control of the fortresses. But Cotys placed 
in custody the men they sent, and told the eitizens 
that they might have them back when they had sent 
him the amount of the loan he desired. 

Mentor of Rhodes, after taking Hermias prisoner 28 
and seizing his fortresses, left in their various districts 
the officials appointed by him. By this means he 
restored their confidence, so that they all took again 
to themselves the property they had hidden or had 
sent secretly out of the country. Then Mentor 
arrested them and stripped them of all they had. 

Memnon of Rhodes, on making himself master of 29 
Lampsacus, found he was in need of funds. He 
therefore assessed upon the wealthiest inhabitants 
a quantity of silver, telling them that they should 
recover it from the other citizens. But when the 
other citizens made their contributions, Memnon 
said they must lend him this money also, fixing a 
certain date for its repayment. 

Again being in need of funds, he asked for a con- 
tribution, to be recovered, as he said, from the city 
revenues. The citizens complied, thinking that they 
would speedily rermburse themselves, But when the 
revenue payments came in, he declared that he must 
have these also, and would repay the lenders sub- 
sequently with interest. 

His mercenary troops he requested to forgo six 
days’ pay and rations each year, on the plea that 
on those days they were neither on garrison duty 
nor on the march nor did they incur any expense. 
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1361 b 2 4 a é uv / cal \ 
ovdeniay ore Tropelav ore Samayny rrotetcBat, Tas 


1s eatpecipous Adywr. 
Tov re mpd tod ypdvov diS0vs rots orpatwuitais 
Th devrépg Tis voupnvias TP ourapxiay, 7G pev 
mpdirep pap mapeBy tpels hpépas, Ta Ss exoperep 
mévre: rodrov 8 rov Tpdmov mpofyer, ews els TH 
Tpraxdda Ader. 
Xapidquos ‘Qpetrgs exo ths Aiodidos Twa 80 
20 xwpia, emorparevovTos éx atrov ’ApraBdalou 
xpnudtwy édetro eis rods oTpatuitas. Td yey ody 
mp@tov elaépepov atta, elra odkére edacay exe: 
6 5é Xapidnuos, 6 ero ywpiov edrropwrarov elvai, 
éxéAevoev, [Kal] eb Te voptopa eyovow 7 re dAdo 
oxeios agidAoyor, eis Erepov ywpiov drooréAAew, 
2% tapamopmyy S€ Sacew: dua dé Kal adrds rotro 
movav havepos Fv. reobevrwr 8€ trav dvOpurwv, 
mpoayaywry adrods THs moAews piKpov Kal épeuri- 
cas & elyov, édlaBerv dow edeiro, exeivous S¢ mdAw 
eis 70 xwpiov dnffyev. a hee of : 
Kijpvypa re towoduevos ev rats modeow, dv 
80 ‘xe: pndéeva pndev darAov KexrijoOau é 7H olkig, 
& py, dmoticew dpydptov 6 emexrputer, jpere 
Kat oddepiay emorpogry errouetro. TOY 8é avOpa- 
muy olopevwr TO Kipyypa parny adrov memorjobat, 
elyov & éruyov exacrot KexTnudvow Kara xapay. 
6 8° épevvay e€aidvys momoduevos trav olxidy, wap’ 
36 ols etpev SiAov te, émpdrrera TO éemuripiov. 





4 As the moon’s cycle is completed in 29} days, it was 
customary to alternate “hollow ’* months of 29 days with the 
“full” months of 30 days, Memnon paid his men by the 
month, but deducted a day’s pay every ‘‘ hollow’? month. 
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(He referred to the days omitted from alternate 
months.*) 

Moreover, being accustomed previously to issue 
his men’s rations of corn on the second day of the 
month, in the first month he postponed the distribu- 
tion foy three days, and in the second month for five ; 
proceeding in this fashion until at length it took place 
on the last day of the month. ; 

Charidcmus of Oreus, being in occupation of certain 30 
fortress-towns in Aeolis, and threatened with an 
attack by Aitabazus,? was in need of money to pay 
his troops. After their first contributions, the in- 
habitants declared they had no more to give. Chani- 
demus then issued a proclamation to the town he 
deemed wealthiest, bidding the inhabitants send 
away to another fortress all the coin and valuables 
they possessed, under convoy which he would provide. 
He himself openly set the example with his own 
goods, and prevailed on them to comply. But when 
he had conducted them a little way out of the town, 
he made an inventory of their goods, took all he 
wanted, and led them home again. 

He had also issued a proclamation in the cities he 
governed forbidding anyone to keep arms in his 
house, under pain of a stated fine. At first, however, 
he took no care to enforce it, nor did he make any 
inquisition ; so that the people treated his proclama- 
tion as nugatory, and made no attempt to get rid of 
what arms each possessed. Then Charidemus un- 
expectedly ordered a search to be made from house 
to house, and exacted the penalty from those who 
were found in possession of arms. 


> For the circumstances, and a (hostile) account of this com- 
mander’s adventures, see Demosthenes, Against Aristocrates, 
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Dirdtevds tig Maxedav Kapias carpareiwy 31 


den Gets Xpnpdrav Avoviaw epacie pee aye, 
rent Xopayovs mpoéypaipe Tay Kapay TOUS evrropu- 
rdrous, kal Tpocérarrey atrots a det TapacKevd- 
lew. odpadv 8 adtods dvayepaivoyras, broméumuy 
twas Hpdra, Ti Bovdrovrat dovres arradrayhvat Tis 
Aetroupyias. of dé TOAAD wA€ov 7} Scov Wovro ava- 
Adcew Edacay Sdoew Tot pw) dyActofar nat amd 
Tay Stew ameival. 6 O€ mapa. ToUTWwY AaBew é e0i80- 
gav érépous karéypaypev, ews édaBe Tapa rovrwy o 
éBovAero Kal mpooqy map éxdoro.s.’ 

Edatons Lvpos Alytrtov carpameviny, apiora- 
obat peAdAdvrwv radv vowapyay an’ avrob ado B6- 
pevos, xahéoas adrods els 7a, Pacidea expépa 
dmavras: mpos 5é Tous olkedous exéhevoe Aéyew 6 Ort 
ev dura etow. éxaoros® oby Tay olketwy émpar- 
Tov Umép éxdaTou, Kaul xpnudtay eewvotvro Tovs 
auvetAnupévous. 6 8€ diopodopnodpevos strep 
éxdotov Kat AaBayv Ta dpodroynfevra damédwxev 
éxdaorois TOV vexpov, 

Krcopevns "AdcEavdpeds Aiytrrov carpamedonr, 
Ausod yevopevou, év pev tots a&AAows TOTO opddpa, 
ev Alyinrw dé perpiws, dméxAeioe Thy eCaywyny 
Tou airou. aay dé vowapyav pacKdvrey ov 6v- 
viccobar rovs ddpous amobobvat TD pe} edyeobat 
rov otrav, ekaywyhy perv éroinoe, réAos Sé 7rod0 TH 


* Reading tws <xal> (Keil) fAaBe rapa rourwy, kal & éBovdero 
(Keil) rpocfy wap’ éxdorwy (Sylburg). The ms. readings are 
corrupt. 

2 Perhaps &xacro: should be read: “each family on behalf 
of their kinsman,” 








« Cf. Demosthenes, Against Dionysodorus: ‘t Cleomenes 
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A Macedonian named Philoxenus, who was gov cr- 
nor of Caria, being in necd of funds proclauned that 
he intended to celebrate the festival of Dionysus. 
The wealthiest inhabitants were selected to provide 
the choruses, and were informed what they were 
expected to furnish. Noticing their Seance, 
Philoxenus sent to them pr ivalely and asked what 
they would give to be reheved of the duty, They 
told him they were prepared to pay a much larger 
sum than they expected to spend (on the choruses) 
in order to avoid the trouble and the interruption of 
their business. Philoxenus accepted their offers, and 
proceeded to enrol a second levy. These also paid ; 
and at last he received what he desired from each 
company. 

Tuaises the Syrian, when governor of Meypt, re- 
ceived information that the local governors were 
meditating rebellion, He therefore summoned them 
to the palace and proceeded to hang them ull, send- 
ing word to their relations that they were in prison, 
These accordingly made offers, each on behalf of ns 
own kinsman, seeking by payment to secure their 
release. Euaises agreed to accept a certain sum for 
each, and when it had been paid returned to the 
relations the dead body. 

While Cleomenes of Alexandria was governor of 
Egypt, at a time when there was some scarcity in the 
land, but elsewhere a grievous famine, he forbade the 
export of grain, On the local governors representing 
that if there were no export of grain they would be 
unable to pay in their taxes, he allowed the export, 


. from the time that he received the government, has done 
immense mischief to your state, and still more to the rest 
of Greece, by buyin up corn for restle and keeping it at his 
own price ” (Kennedy's translation). 
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ebayouevou oriyou moAv réAos ayBdvew, avrous 
Te TOUS VoUdpYas merrabobau THs mpopdcews. 
Acarhéovros 8 adrod tov vopov, od éort beds 
6 Kpoxddetdos, Apmdoby tis Trav raidwy adbtod: 
25 KaAdoas obv tovs lepets edn mpdrepos dducnbels 
auvvecbar Tovs KpoKodeiAous, Kal mpooérate 
Onpevew adtovs. of dé tepets, iva. ru) 6 beds abray 
karadpovn Of, ouvayaydvres dcov HdvvavTo ypvaiov 
éocav adt@, Kal ovtws émavoarto. 
tA AsedvSpov Tob} Baowkws evrerlapévov adtd 
30 olitoau mohw mpos TH Ddpw Kat ro épmptov Td 
mpoTepov ov emt Tob KavasBov evraiba mrovfjoat, 
KaramAevoas els Tov KdveBov mpos Tovs lepets 
Kal tovs KThwaTa eyovras exel eri Trorw Tice 
ébn dare perouctoa adrovs. joe (82) fepels Kai 
ol kdrouKot eloevéyavres Xpijpara ewxay, i? 
35 é@ Kara ywpav adrots rd eurroptoy. 6 8é AaBay 
Tore pe ann dyn, elra 5é Karamdevoas, emet We 
1852 b edrpemh abr@ Ta TpOS Ty oixodopiay, ree 
atrods xerpara dmepBahav TO myer robro yap 
adr@ 70 Sidpopov elvan, 76 adrob elvat TO eyrropioy 
Kab 1) éxel. eret 5° obK av épacay dvvacba 
doivar, per@pricey avrovs. 
“Amrogtethas ré Twa. én (dydpacpd Tt Kat aicbd- 
5 juevos ére ededdvwy emureroynKer, avre 5é pede 
exreripinpeva, AoyiLecBar, mpos tous _owiides TOO 
dyopaorob éheyer 6 ort duenkods ely Te dyopdopara 
adrov trepriuia jyopaxévat adros ody ob mpoo- 


1 ef wh, omitted in several mss., I have left untranslated, 
Susemihl suspects a lacuna after the words. 
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but laid a heavy duty on the corn. By this means he 
obtained a large amount of duty from a small amount 
of export, and at the same Lime deprived the officials 
of their excuse, 

When Cleomenes was making a progress by water 
through the province where the crocodile is wor- 
shipped, one of his servants was carried off. Accord- 
ingly, summoning the priests, he told them that he 
intended lo retaliate on the crocodiles for this un- 
provoked aggression ; and gave orders for a battue. 
The priests, to save the credit of their god, collected 
all the gold they could, and succeeded in putting an 
end to the pursuit. 

King Alexander had given Cleomenes command to 
establish a town near the island of Pharus, and to 
transfer thither the market hitherto held at Canopus. 
Sailing therefore to Canopus he informed the priests 
and the men of property there that he was come to 
remove them. The priests and residents thereupon 
contributed money to induce him to leave their 
market where it was. He took what they offered, 
and departed ; but afterwards returned, when all was 
ready to build the town, and proceeded to demand 
an excessive sum; which represented, he said, the 
difference the change of site would make to him. 
They however declared themselves unable to pay it, 
and were accordingly removed. 

On another occasion he sent an agent to make a 
certain purchase for him, Learning that the agent 
had made a good bargain, but intended to charge 
him a high price, he proceeded to inform the man’s 
associates that he had been told he had purchased the 
goods at an excessive price, and that therefore he did 
not intend to recognize the transaction ; denouncing 
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ew" Kal dpa 7HY apeAtepiay adbtod éAovddper 
per” opyns MpoomoyTon. ot be Tatra axovovres 
ovK , epacay detv morevew avrov Tots Aéyouat Th 
arr” exelvou, €ws avTos Tapayevdpevos TOV Adyov 
adr@ 58. _dgucopevov d€ rob dyopaorod amy: 
evar avra@ Th mraypa. TOD KAcopevous: 6 §? exetvois 
Te Povddperos é SelEaotar Kat TH Krcopever av: 
yveyKe Tas TuyLas dvirep hy Hyoparcas. 

Tot TE alrov muAoupevov év 7H xwopa bexa- 
Spdypov, Kaddous Tous épyalouevous hpdra, 
moaou' BovAovrat adr@ epyalecbar: ot b€ epacay 
eAdaoovos 4% Baov Tots eum pois emdAovv. 6 8 
éxelpov" bev exéAcvoev otre mapadiddvar doourep 
émwmAouv Tots dAAous: abros Se ragas TpiaKovTa Kal 
ovo Spaxpas rod alrou Thy TysHy obTWS emdAcL. 

Tovs Te tepets Kadéoas epyae moAd 76 dvebpadov 
dvdAar.a." ev wh. xwbpa yivecBau ets Ta tepa dety 
obv Kal TOV lepav Twa Kab ray lepéwy TO mAABos 
karadubfivar. ot 8é tepeis Kat iSta eKaoros reat 
Kowf} ra tepa xpypara edisocay, olopevol Te avrov 
TH adn dete pedrew Tobro qroely, Kab éxaoTos 
Bouk Spevos ie TE tepov TO adrod petvat KaTa Xwpay 
katros lepeds. 

*Avriseryns ‘Pddios yddios* yevduevos °Adeé- 

1 rdcov Camerarius for ras (mss.). 

® Reading éxeivovs with Bekker and the 3rd Basle edition. 

3 Or, omitting (with some mss.) drwdyahov before dvddAwpa, 

“complained of the large amount expended on the temples 
of the country; declaring that some of these .. .” 

4 Reading ¢rriddtos (emi oddv Keil) for ms. tyuiddcos. Per- 
bape Foacitias or él mpocddwr, “revenue officer,’’ would be 


2 If the measure intended is the Attic smedimnos, it is 
bushels. The Persian artaba may however be meant, 
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at the same time with feigned anger the fellow's 
stupidity. They on hearing this asked him not to 
believe what was said against the agent until he 
himself arrived and rendered his acconnt, On the 
man’s arrival, his associates told him what Cleomenes 
had said. He, desirous of winning their approval as 
well as that of Cleomenes, delited the latter with the 
actual price he had given 

Ata time when the price of grain in Egypt was ten 
drachmie (ameasure) ,“ Cleomenes sent forthe growers 
and asked them at what price they would contract to 
supply him with their produce. On their quoting a 
price lower than what they were charging the mer- 
chants, he offered them the full price they were 
accustomed to reccive from others ; and taking over 
the entire supply, sold it at a fixed rate of thirty-two 
drachmac (for the same measure), 

He also sent for the priests, and told them that the 
expenditure on the temples was very unevenly dis- 
tributed in the country ; and that some of these, 
together with the majority of the attendant priests, 
must accordingly be suppressed. ‘The priests, sup- 
posing him to be in earnest, and wishing each to 
secure the continuance of his own temple and office, 
gave him money individually from their private posses- 
sions as well as collectively from the temple funds.? 

Antimenes of Rhodes, who was appointed by 34 
which was equal to 1 medimnos and z;th. In either case the 
price is very high compared with 3 drachmae per medimmos, 
the price at Athens in 890 n.c. Yet Polybius (ix 44) says 
that at Rome during the war with Hannibal (210) corn was 
sold for fifleen drachmae per medimnos. As a contrast cf. 
what the same author says of the fertility of Galha Cisalpina, 


where in time of peace this same measure of wheat was sold 
for four obols, and of barley for two. See note on § 25. 


» OF § 25. 
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1362 b 2 ‘ 
dvdpov mept BaBvddva endpice xphwara de. 
vouou dvtos ev BaBvAwvia madatod Sexdrny elvar 
Trav eloayouevwy, xpwpevov d€ atT@ odfevds, 
30 THPHaas TOUS Te GaTpdTas amavTas mpogdoKipovs 
évrags Kai orparudras, od GAlyous Te mpéoBers 
Kal texviras KAnrovs dAdous Tods ayovTas Kal dia 
dnodnuobvras,' Kat 8Hpa moAAA avaydmeva, THY 
Sexdrny empacce Kata TOV vouov TOV KElwEvoY. 
Tlddkw te ropilew tavdpdaroba ta emt orparo- 
{8 wv ? rd A Ad 3 fd 8 
médw dvra exédevoe TOV BovdAduevoy dmoypddecbar 
émdcou Bd, wédAew 8 Too evavTod éxTw Spax- 
eas amorioat, av Sé drodpa 7d dvSpdzrodov, Kopt~ 
1353.0 CeoOar Ti Tiny wv dveypaibaro. dmoypadevtwy 
otv ToAAdy dvdpamddwy odk dAlyov ovvredct* 
2 , > 2 > LA > , 2 ? 
dpytpwov. ei dé TL amodpan avdpdrobov, éxedeve 
Tov carpdayy tis .. 2 & h €or. Td orpardmedov, 
dvacwlew <n) THY TYUnnY TO KUpi arrododvas. 
> ? 4 ; ‘ > es ean 
5 "Odddas* *OAdvftos Katacrioas émyeAnriy éml 35 
Tov vouov Tov “AOp.Birny,® émet mpoceAdrres adtd 
ot voudpxa of ex TOO Témov ToUTov epacay Bov- 
Accbat rrAciw adrot word dépeww, Tov O° emiyednrny 
Tov vov Kabeornedra aradAdéa. adrdv Hétovr, 
émepwThoas adtovs ef Suvicovra: ovvredciv darep 
10 émayyéMAovrar, dyodvrwy atray tov pev ém- 
_ pedyTiy Kara xdpay ela, Tods 8 ddpovs mpdc- 
1 Reading rods dddous dyovras (Bekker) for dAdovs rods 
dyovras (ms3.), and éridypobvras, Schneider's correction of ms, 
atrodnpwolvras, 
® Reading guvere\efro (Sylburg, after Camerarius), or 
cwedéyy (marginal note in one ms.), for Ms. cuvTedet. 
8 Perhaps xwpas has fallen out (Schneider). 
‘ The spelling ’OgéAdas 1s restored by Keil for ms. ’OdéAas, 


5'AdpBirq restored by Sylburg for ms. dpOpidijrwr, 
aldpdlrny, or apdprdiryny. 
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Alexander superintendent of highways in the pro- 
vince of Babylon, adopted the following means of 
raising funds. An ancient law of the country imposed 
a tax of one-tenth on all imports ; but this had fallen 
into total abeyance. Antimenes kept a watch for 
all governors and soldiers whose arrival was expected, 
and upon the many ambassadors and craftsmen who 
were invited to the city, but brought with them 
others who dwelt there unofficially ; and also upon 
the multitude of presents that were brought (to these 
persons), on which he exacted the legal tax of a 
tenth. 

Another expedient was this. He invited the 
owners of any slaves in the camp to register them at 
whatever value they desired, undertaking at the same 
time to pay him eight drachmae a year. If the slave 
ran away, the owner was to recover the registered 
value. Many slaves were thus registered, and a 
large sum of money was paid <in premiums). And 
when @ slave ran away, Antimenes instructed the 
governor of the (province) where the camp lay either 
to recover the man or to pay his master his value. 

Ophellas of Olynthus appointed an officer io super- 35 
intend the revenues of the province of Athnbis. The 
local governors came to him and told him they were 
willing to pay a much larger amount in taxes; but 
asked him to remove the present superintendent. 
Ophellas inquired if they were really able to pay what 
they promised ; and on their assuring him that they 
were, left the superintendent in office and instructed 
him to demand from them the amount of tax which 
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cecbar éxéAevey Gaovs adrol SrEeTyL“yoavro, oure 
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XaBpias mAnpapedrany re Kareideypevay els 97 
éxarov Kal élkoot vais, r@ Se Taw ébjcovra povov 
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veav avtod Tay trowevovadv rods mAgovras els 
dinvov aurnpeoidoa, 7) avdrods mA€ew. of be 
Bovadpevor éml tTOv iSiwv petvar® ESwKay & mpoo- 
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carpamas KaTa TOV vouor Tov Tis X@pas: omdre 
5¢ Siamopevouro orparoredov® 27 erEpos oxros dvev 
Tob Baaréws, méurbas twa map’ adrod' emcdAe rd, 
éx t&v Onaaupdiv. 


Krcouevns mpoomopevoperns Té THS voupnvias go 


Kab S€ov rots orpariudraus ovrapxiay Sodvas kar- 
émdevaey ée€erirndes, mpoamopevopevov® 8 rod 


1 Aauplay is Sylburg’s correction of ats, Tuplwy, 

® Keil, for a3. elvat, 

. Sramopetoura orparéredov Sylburg for Ms. dearopody 7d (or 
Staropobyro) orparéredov. The Aldi ine edition and Bekker 
read Starropoln 7d orparéredov, ‘the army was in need of 
provisions,’ 

‘rap avrof Susemihl for ms, rap adrof: wap’ atrév, 
to them,” Bekker. 

5 Reading rporopevonévou (Sylburg) for tpooropevopevov MSS. 
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they themselves had assessed. And so, without being 
chargeable either with discountenancing the officer 
he had appointed, or with taxing the governors 
beyond their own estimate, he obtained from the 
latter many times his previous reverme. 

Pythocles the Atheman recommended his fellow- 36 
countrymen that the State should take over from 
private citizens the lead obtained from the mines of 
GLaunum®@ at the price of two drachmae (per talent *) 
which they were asking, and should itself sell it at 
the fixed price of six drachmae. 

Chabrias had levied crews for a hundred and twenty 37 
ships to serve King Taos.? Finding that Taos needed 
only sixty ships, he gave the crews of the superfluous 
sixty their choice between providing those who were 
to serve with two months’ rations, and themselves 
taking their place. Desiring to remain at their busi- 
ness, they gave what he demanded. 

Antimenes bade the governors of the provinces 88 
replenish, in accordance with the law of the country, 
the magazines along the royal highways. Whenever 
an army passed through the country or any other 
body of men unaccompanied by the king, he sent an 
officer to sell them the contents of the magazines, 

Cleomenes, as the beginning of the month ap- 39 
proached when his soldiers’ allowance became due, 
dehberately sailed away down the river ; and not till 

® These silver mines were state property; but mining 
rights therein were let to private ciizens. Lead and silver 
were found in the same orc and had to be separated, The 
weight of the Icad is not specified : it may have been a talent 
of 80 lbs, See Boeckh, Staatshuushultung der Athener; and 
Xenophon, De vectiyalibus. 

4 See § 25, 
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pnvos avardetoas diddwxe THY avrapyiav, elra 
Tot elavdvros pnvds Siddurev ews THs vovpnvias. 
of per ody orparidtat Sia Td vewort elAndévas rH 
ovrapylavy youxiav elyov, éxetvos 8€ mapaddAdéas 
eva, piva mapa Tov eviavTov adyper puofdy det 


pnvos. 
LraPeABios 6 Muody . . . orparwustoais puwoOdr 40 
ovykaddoas . . 1 édyoev att@ rdv pev Sura 


> / 5 ~ A ¢ fa iif \ 
ovdeniav ypelav clvar, Tm 8€ Hyeudveny, dtav (Se) 
déntat oTpatiwTay, exeivwy exdotw Sods apyvpiov 
2 {AD 2 | AK. wr f 4 6 A a“ 
dmooreAAew® emi Eevodoyiar, Tovs Te ptobods ods 
Sef Kelvots Sotvar, Tols Hyeudow adv Wdiov SiSdvas: 
exéhevey ody atrods amooréd\ew Exaarov rods 
atr&v kataddyous €x Tis xdpas. Ta&v Sé hyeudvew 
brodaBovrwy xpnuationov atirois eoecbar, dn- 
goreway rods aTpatuitas, Ka0drep éexeivos mpoc- 

7 
éraée, Siadurav b€ dAlyov xpdvov Kat ovvayayay 
avrous otre adAnryy dveu xopod obre Hycudvas dvev 
) a ION ” 7 > 7 
iSiwradv obdev bn ypnoiwous elvar' exdAevev ody 
avrovs amadAdtrecBat ex THs ywpas. 

Atoviawos Ta tepd sepuropevduevos, ei per 41 
tpdrelav iSo. mapakerévyy xpuvojy 7) dpyupav, 
dyabod Saipovos KeAedoas eyydar exédevev ad- 
atpety, doa dé trav dyadudtwr diddnv elye mpo- 
verakéra, elas av Ort ddxopar, eLarpely esdAeve. 

1 Reading ZraPerBios 6 Muedv <Bacrdeds (Raphael Volater- 
ranus) obx Exwy tois> orpariorats gtoOdr, cuyxaddéoas <robs 
ayyéwavas> (Camerarius). 


2 Reading drocrekely for ms. darooré\kcw, “it was his 
custom to entrust... andsend.. .” 
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the month was advanced did he return and distribute 
the allowance. For the coming month, he omitted 
the distribution altogether unti] the following month 
began. ‘Thus the men were quicted by the recent 
distribution, and Cleomenes, passing over a month 
each year, docked his troops of a month’s pay.* 

Stabelbius, king of the Mysians, lacking pay to 40 
give his troops, summoned a meeting of the officers, 
and declared that he no longer needed the private 
soldiers, but only the officers. When he required 
troops, he would entrust a sum of money to each 
officer and send him to collect mercenaries ; but that 
meanwhile he preferred to give the officers the pay 
he would otherwise have to give the men. Accord- 
ingly he bade each dismiss the men who were on his 
own muster-roll. The officers, scenting a source of 
gain for themselves, dismissed their men, as they 
were bidden. Shortly afterwards, Stabelbius called 
them together and informed them that a conductor 
without his chorus and an officer without his men 
were alike useless ; wherefore let them depart from 
his country. 

When Dionysius was making a tour of the temples, 
wherever he saw a gold or silver table set, he bade 
them fill a cup “ in honour of the good spirit,” ? and 
then had the table carried away. Wherever, again, 
he saw a precious bowl set before one of the images, 
he would order its removal, with the words ‘“‘ I accept 


> 


1 


* girapyla (corn allowance) and pictés (pay) here seem 
to be identified ; possibly because in a land where grain 
was readily purchasable the former was given in money. 
Cf. §8 23, 29. 

» Of, Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 8.4, and Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae, xv. 693, 
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1358 b la L ee / 7 a 4 \ / % 
7a 0 ivaria ta Te Xpuad Kal Tods areddvous (rods) 


~ > 4 / 4 
on. + 3 Tepufpes TOY dyaApdraw, ddoxwv adrds Kat 
~ e 
Kougpdrepa Kai edwodéorepa Soivat: elra iudria joey 
4 J, / 
Aeved, oredavous 5€ Aeviotvous" septeriber. 
1 ¢rotss » ¥ inserted by Susemthl, as there is a lacuna in 


some of the mss. Perhaps it would be better to inseil <aui 
Tapyupa> atter rd re xpued, ‘‘ gold and silver raiment.” 
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it.” He also stripped the images of thei golden 
raiment and garlands, and declaring he would give 
them lighter and more fragrant wear, arrayed them 
in robes of white (linen) and garlands of white stocks. 





2 Aevxolvous Camerarius for ms. \evalvous, ‘of poplar.’* 


(Aen 4 
Sr. 184), 
p49 I. Bonammulierem eorum quae sunt intus dominari 
oportet curam habentem omnium secundum scriptas 
leges, non permitLentem ingredi nullum, si non vir 
perceperit,? timentem praecipue verba forensium 
10 mulierum ad corruptionem animae, Et quae inbus 
sibi contingunt ut sola sciat, et s1 quid sinistri ab 
ingredientibus fiat, vir habet causam, Dominam 
existentem expensarum et sumptuum ad festivitates, 
quas quidem vir permiserit, expensis et vestimento ac 
apparatu minori utentem quam etiam leges civitatis 
1s praecipiunt, considerantem quoniam nec quaestus 
vestimentorum differens forma*® nec auri multitudo 
tanta est ad mulieris virtutem quanta modestia in 
quolibet opere et desiderium honestae atque com- 
positae vitae. Etenim quilibet talis ornatus et elatio 
animi est? et multo certius ad senectutem iustas 
laudes sibi filiisque tribuendo. 

20 Talium quidem igitur ipsa se inanimet mulier com- 
posite dominari (indecens enim viro videtur scire 
quae intus fiunt): in ceteris autem omnibus viro 

p. 141 parere intendat nec quicquam civilium andiens nec 
1 9 reads praeceperit, “‘ authority.” 
2 Reading scientem quod nec vestium quaestus differt 
pulchritudine (c) (cldviay offre xrfjow lpatlwy diabdpovoay 
kdAKet . . «), 


3 Reading etenim invidiosus ({\wrds) omnis animae huius- 
modi ornatus est, ... (¢). 
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I. A good wife should be the mistress of her home, 
having under her care all that is within it, according 
to the rules we have laid down. She should allow 
none to enter without her husband’s knowledge, 
dreading above all things the gossip of gadding 
women, which tends to poison the soul, She alone 
should have knowledge of what happens within, 
whilst if any harm is wrought by those from without, 
her husband will bear the blame. She must exercise 
control of the money spent on such festivilies as her 
husband has approved, keeping, moreover, within 
the limit set by Jaw upon expenditure, dress, and 
ornament; and remembering that beauty depends 
not on costliness of raiment, nor does abundance of 
gold so conduce to the praise of a woman as self- 
control in all that she does, and her inclination to- 
wards an honourable and well-ordered life.¢ For 
such adornment of the soul as this is in truth ever a 
thing to be envied, and a far surer warrant for the 
payment, to the woman herself in her old age and to 
her children after her, of the due meed of praise. 

This, then, 1s the province over which a woman 
should be minded to bear an orderly rule; for it 
seems not fitting that a man should know all that 
passes within the house. But in all other matters, 
let it be her aim to obey her husband ; giving no heed 


@ Cf. 1 Peter iil. 3, 4. 
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p. 141 
aliquid de his yuae ad nuptias spectare videntur 
velit peragere. Sed cum tempus exigit proprios filios 
fiasve foras tradere aut recipere, tunc autem pareat 
quoque viro in omnibus et simul deliberet et oboediat, 

5 si ille praeceperit, arbitrans non ita viro esse turpe 
eorum quae domi sunt quicquam peragere sicut 
mulieri quae foris sunt perquirere. Sed arbitrari 
decet vere compositam mulierem viri mores vitae 
suae legem imponi, a deo sibi impositos, cum nuptiis 
et fortuna comunctos, quos equidem si patienter et 
1 humiliter ferat, facile reget domum, si vero non, 
difficilius, Propter quae decet non solum cum con- 
tingit virum ad rerum esse prosperitatem et ad aliam 
gloriam, unanimem esse! ac iuxta yelle servire, verum 
etiam in adversitatibus. Si quid autem in rebus 
deerit vel ad corporis aegritudinem aut ad igno- 
18 rantiam animae esse manifestam, dicat quoque sem- 
per optima et in decentibus obsequatur, praeterquam 
turpe quidem agere aut sibi non dignum, vel memo- 
rem esse, si quid vir animae passione ad ipsam pec- 
caverit, de nihilo conqueratur quasi illo hoc peragente, 

20 sed haec omnia aegritudinis ac ignorantiae ponere et 
accidentium peccatorum. Quantum enim in hiis quis 
diligentius obsequetur, tanto maiorem gratiam habe- 
bit qui curatus extiterit, cum ab aegritudine fuerit 
liberatus ; et si quid ei iubenti non bene habentium 
non paruerit mulier, multo magis sentiet a morbo 
25 curatus. Propter quae decet timere huiusmodi, in 


1 Reading, with c, prudentia simul intellegere=cwgpdrus 
opovoelv (?). 





3 Or (if manifestam esse represents dyhovdri) “* then plainly 
it is her part to encourage . . . and to yield... 
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to public affairs, nor desiring any part in arranging 
the marriages of her children. Rather, when the 
time shall come to give or receive in marriage sons 
or daughters, let her even then hearken to her 
husband in all respects, and agreeing with him obey 
his behest ; considering that it is less unseemly for 
him to deal with a matter within the house than it 1s 
for her to pry into those outside its walls. Nay, it is 
fitting that a woman of well-ordered hfe should con- 
sider that her husband’s uses are as laws appointed 
for her own life by divine will, along with the marriage 
state and the fortune she shares. Ifshe endure them 
with patience and gentleness, she will rule her home 
with ease ; otherwise, not so easily. Wherefore not 
only when her husband is in prosperity and good 
report does it besecm her to be in modest agreement 
with him, and to render him the service he wills, but 
also in times of adversity, If, through sickness or 
fault of judgement, his good fortune fails, then must 
she show her quality,* encouraging him ever with 
words of cheer and yielding him obedience in all 
fitting ways; only let her do nothing base or un- 
worthy of herself, or remember any wrong her hus- 
band may have done her through distress of mind. 
Let her refrain from ull complaint, nor charge him 
with the wrong, but rather attribute everything of 
this kind to sickness or ignorance or accidental errors. 
For the more sedulous her service herein, the fuller 
will be his gratitude when he is restored, and freed 
from his trouble ; and if she has failed to obey him 
when he commanded aught that is amiss, the deeper 
will be his recognition (of her loyalty) when health 
returns. Wherefore, whilst careful to avoid such 
(misplaced obedience), in other respects she will 
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aliis autem multo diligentius obsequi, quam si empta 
venisset ad domum: magno enim pretio empta fut, 
societate namque vitae et procreatione liberorum 
quibus nil maius nec sanctius fieret. Adhuc insuper 
si quidem cum felici viro vixisset, non quoque similiter 
fieret divulgata.1 Et quidem non modicum est uti 
bene prosperitate et non humiliter, verum etiam 
adversitatem bene sufferre multo magis merito hono- 
ratur : nam in multis iniuriis et doloribus esse et nihil 
turpe peragere fortis animi est. Orare quidem igitur 
decet in adversitatem virum non pervemre, si vero 
quicquam mali sibi contingat, arbitrari huic? optimam 
laudem esse sobriae muhieris, existimantem quoniam 
nec Alcestis tantam acquireret sibi gloriam nec Pene- 
lope tot et tantas laudes meruisset, si cum felicibus 
viris vixissent : nunc autem Admeti et Ulixis adver- 
sitates paraverunt eis memoriam immortalem. Factae 
enim in malis fideles et iustae viris, a diis nec immerito 
sunt honoratae. Prosperitatis quidem enim facile 
invenire participantes, adversitati vero nolunt com- 
municare non optimae mulierum. Propter quae 
omnia decet multo magis honorare virum et in vere- 
cundia non habere, si sacra pudicitia? et opes animosi- 
tatis$ filius secundum Herculem’ non sequantur. 

II. Mulierem quidem ergo in quodam tali typo 


1 ¢ reads manifesta for divulgata (of. esse manifestam 
above). 

3 Reading hic with c. 

2 ¢ reads mentis sanitas for the pudicitia of a and 6. Both 
translate apparently cwdpoctvn. 

4 animositatis the arss. of b give the Greek word, edOupo- 
obyys, in corrupt forms, which Rose emends to euthymosynae, 

5 Reading Orpheum with b and ¢ for Herculem a. 





9 For Orpheus see Index. 
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serve him more assiduously than if she had been a 
bondwoman bought and taken home. Tor he has 
indeed bought her with a great price—with partner- 
ship in his life and m the procreation of children ; 
than which things nought could be greater or more 
divine. And besides all this, the wife who had only 
lived in company with a fortunate husband would 
not have had the like opportunity to show her true 
quality. For though there be no small merit in 
a right and noble use of prosperity, still the right 
endurance of adversity justly receives an honom 
greater by far. For only a great soul can live in the 
midst of trouble and wrong without itself committing 
any base act. And so, while praying that her hus- 
band may be spared adversity, if trouble should come 
iL beseems the wife to consider that here a good 
woman wins her highest praise. Let her bethink 
herself how Alcestis would never have attained such 
renown nor Penelope have deserved all the high 
praises bestowed on her had not their husbands 
known adversity ; whereas the troubles of Admetus 
and Ulysses have obtained for their wives a reputa- 
tion that shall never die. For because in time of 
distress they proved themselves faithful and dutiful 
to their husbands, the gods have bestowed on them 
the honour they deserved, To find partners in pros- 
perity is easy enough; but only the best women 
are ready to share in adversity. For all these reasons 
it is fitting that a woman should (in time of adversity) 
pay her husband an honour greater by fur, nor feel 
shame on his account even when, as Orpheus ¢ says, 
Holy health of soul, and wealth, the child of a brave spirit, 


companion him no more. 
IT. Such then is the pattern of the rules and ways 
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nae legum et morum oportet se custodire: vir autem 
20 leges a similibus adinveniat uxoris in usum, quoniam 
tamquam socia filiorum et vitae ad domum viri! 
devenit, relinquens filios gemtorum viri et sui nomina 
p.148 habituros. Quibus quid sanctius? fieret aut circa quae 
magis vir sanae mentis studebit quam ex optima et 
pretiosissima muliere liberos procreare senectutis 
pastores quasi optimos et pudicos? patris ac matris 

5 custodes ac totius domus conservatores: quoniam 
educati quippe recte a patre et matre sancte atque 
iuste ipsis utentium! quasi merito boni fient, hoc 
autem non obtinentes patientur defectum. Exem- 
plum enim vitae filiis nisi parentes dederint, puram 

et excusabilem causam adinvicem habere poterunt. 

10 Timor(que) ne contempti a filiis, cum non bene 
viverent, ad interitum ipsis erunt. 

Propter quae enim nihil decet omittere ad uxoris 
doctrinam, ut iuxta posse quasi ex optimis liberos 
valeant procreare. LEtenim agricola nihil omittit 
studendo, ut ad optimam terram® et maxime bene 
cultam semen consumere, expectans ita optimum sibi 
fructum fieri, et vult pro ea, ut devastari non possit, 
si sic contigerit, mori cum inimicis pugnando: et 
huiusmodi mors maxime honoratur. Ubi autem 
tantum studium fit pro corporis esca, ad quam animae 
semen consumitur, quid si pro suis liberis matre atque 


1 


o 


1 Reading, with co, quoniam promissa socia vitae et filiorum 
sicut ab extraneitate deprecator ad domum vir... (of. 
Bk. I., ¢. iv. 1). 

2 Reading divinius c. Otherwise, ‘‘ more sacred.” 

3 Reading prudentissimos ¢: pudicos is apparently a 
misunderstanding of cdppovas. 

a eerie c. a@ apparently keeps the genitive of the 
veek. 

5 ut ad optimam terram=els yfv ws dplorny (?). 
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of living which a good wife will observe. And the 
rules which a good husband will follow in treatment 
of his wife will be similar; sceing that she has 
entered his home like a suppliant from without, and 
is pledged to be the partner of his life and parent- 
hood ; and that the offspring she leaves behind her 
will bear the names of their parents, her name as well 
as his, And what could be more divine than this, 
or more desired by a man of sound mind, than to 
beget by a noble and honoured wife children whe 
shall be the most loyal supporters and discreet 
guardians of thei: parents in old age, and the pre- 
servers of the whole house? Rightly reared by 
father and mother, children will grow up virtuous, 
as those who have treated them piously and right- 
eously deserve that they should ; but (parents) who 
observe not these precepts will be losers thereby. 
For unless parents have given their children an ex- 
ample how to live, the children in their turn will be 
able to offer a fair and specious excuse (for unduti- 
fulness). Such parents will risk being rejected by 
their offspring for their evil lives, and thus bringing 
destruction upon their own heads. 

Wherefore his wife’s training should be the object 
of a man’s unstinting care ; that so far as is possible 
their children may spring from the noblest of stock. 
For the tiller of the soil spares no pains to sow his 
seed in the most fertile and best cultivated land, 
looking thus to obtain the fairest fruiis ; and to save 
it from devastation is ready. if such be his lot, to fall 
in conflict with his foes; a death which men crown 
with the highest of praise. Seeing. then, that such 
care is lavished on the body’s food, surely every care 
should be taken on behalf of our own children’s 
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p. 148 . : 
29 nutricet nonne omne studiwin est faciendum? Hoc 
enim solo omne mortale semper factum immortalitatis 
participat, et omnes petitiones ac orationes divam 
permanent paternorum. Unde qui contemnit hoc, 
et deos videtur neglegere. Propter deos itaque, 
coram quibus sacra mactavil et uxorem duxit, et 
*» multo magis se post parentes uxori tradidit ad 

honorem. 

Maximus autem honor sobriae mulieri, si videt 
virum suum observantem sibi castitatem et de nulla 
alia muliere curam magis habentem, sed prae ceteris 
omnibus propriam et amicam et fidelem {sibi] existi- 

p.144mantem. Tanto etiam magis studebit se talem esse 
mulier: si cognoverit fideliter atque iuste ad se 
virum amabilem esse, et ipsa circa virum iuste fidelis 
eril. Ergo prudentem® ignorare non decet nec paren- 

® tum qui sui honores sunt nec qui uxori et filiis proprii 
et decentes, ut tribuens unicuique quae sua sunt 
iustus et sanctus fiat. Multo enim maxime graviter 
quisque fert honore suo privatus, nec etiam si aliorum 
quis multa dederit propria auferendo, libenter ac- 
ceperit. Nihil quoque maius nec propius est uxori ad 
10 virum quam societas honorabilis et fidelis. Propter 
quae non decet hominem sanae mentis* ut ubicun- 
que contingil ponere semen suum, nee ad qualem- 
eunque accesserit, proprium immittere semen, ut 
non degeneribus et iniquis similia liberis legitimis 


1 Reading, with one ss. of b, pro suorum fillorum matre 
atque nutrice. Probably a has misunderstood wepi raldwr 
Aintpds kal rpddov. ad quam animae semen consumitur, 
misplaced in a, follows nutrice in b and c. 

7 prudentem=rdv odgpova? o has qui sanae mentis est, 
Cf, the newt note. 

3 hominem sanae mentis here c has recte sapientem, 
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mother and nurse, in whom is iniplanted the sced 
fron: which there springs a living soul. Tor it is 
only by this means that each mortal, successively 
produced, participates in immortality; and that 
petitions and prayeis continue to be offered to 
ancestral gods. So that he who thinks lightly of this * 
would seem also to be slighting the gods. lor their 
sake then, m whose presence he offered sacrifice and 
led his wife home, promising to honour her far above 
all others saving his parents, (a man must have care 
for wife and children). 

Now a virtuous wife is best honoured when she sces 
that her husband is faithful to her, and has no pre- 
ference for another woman; but before all others 
loves and trusts her and holds her as his own. And 
so much the more will the woman seck to be what he 
accounts her, If she perceives that her husband’s 
affection for her is faithful and righteous, she too will 
be faithful and righteous towards him. Wherefore a 
man of sound mind ought not to forget what honours 
are proper to his parents or what fittingly belong to 
his wife and children ; so that rendering to each and 
all their own, he may obey the law of men and of 
gods. For the deprivation we fee) most of all is that 
of the special honour which is our due; nor will 
abundant gifts of what belongs to others be weleome 
to him who is dispossessed of his own. Now to a 
wife nothing is of more value, nothmg more right- 
fully her own, than honoured and faithful partner- 
ship with her husband. Wherefore it befits not 
a man of sound mind to bestow his person pro- 
miscuously, or have random intercourse with women ; 
for otherwise the base-born will share in the 


@ 4,¢., the procreation of children. 
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p. 144 ; x 
flant, et quidem uxor honore suo privetur, filiis 


1s vero opprobrium adiungatur, 

III. De hiis ergo omnibus reverentia viro debetur? ; 
appropinquare vero decet eius uxori cum honestate et 
cum multa modestia et timore, dando verba coniunc- 
tionis eius, qui bene habet, ac lierti opens ct honesti, 
multa modestia® et fide utendo, parva quidem et 

20 spontanea! remittendo peccata: et si quid autem 
per ignorantiam deliquerit, moneat nec metum in- 
cutiat sine verecundia et pudore, Nec etiam sit 
neglegens nec severus.* Talis quidem enim passio 
meretricis (ad) adulterum est, cum verecundia autem 
et pudore aequaliter diligere et timere liberae mulieris 

25 ad proprium virum est. Duplex enim timoris species 
est: alia quidem fit cum verecundia et pudore, qua 
utuntur ad patres filii sobrii et honesti et cives com- 

p. 145 positi ad benignos rectores, alia vero cum inimicitia 
et odio, sicut servi ad dominos et cives ad tyrannos 
iniuriosos et iniquos. 

Ex hiis quoque omnibus eligens meliora, uxorem 
sibi concordem et fidelem et propriam facere decet, 
ut praesente viro et non, utatur semper non minus 

sac si praesens adesset, ut tamquam rerum com~- 

1 Or reading, with c, ut non de illegitimis et vilibus generi- 
bug similes his, qui legitime procreati sunt, “‘ for otherwise 
the unlawfully and basely born will be undistinguished from 
his children of lawful birth.” 

2 Reading, with c, attendendum est viro. 

8 ¢ reads mansuetudine, ‘‘ gentleness.” 

+ Reading quae non sponte ec for spontanea a. 


5 Or reading, with c, nec solutam sacvitiam nec voluptatem, 
“anger and pleasure must alike be kept in control.” 
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rights of his lawful children, and his wife will be 
robbed of her honour due, and shame be attached 
to his sons. 

IIL. To all these matters, therefore, a man should 
give heed. And it is fitting that he should approach 
his wife in honourable wise, full of self-restraint and 
awe ; and in Ins conversation with her, should use 
only the words of a right-minded man, suggesting 
only such acts as are themselves lawful and honour- 
able ; treating her with much self-restraint and trust,? 
and passing over any trivial or unintentional errors 
she has committed. And if through ignorance she 
has done wrong, he should advise her of 1t without 
threatening, in a courteous and modest manner. 
Indifference (toher faults) andharsh reproof (ofthem), 
he must alike avoid. Between a courtesan and her 
lover, such tempers are allowed their course; be- 
tween a free woman and her lawful spouse there 
should be a reverent and modest mingling of love and 
fear. For of fear there are two kinds. The fear 
which virtuous and honourable sons feel towards 
ther fathers, and loyal citizens towards right- 
minded rulers, has for its companions reverence 
and modesty ; but the other kind, felt by slaves for 
masters and by subjects for despots who treat them 
with injustice and wrong, is associated with hostility 
and hatred. 

By choosing the better of all these alternatives a 
husband should secure the agreement, loyalty, and 
devotion of his wife, so that whether he himself is 
present or not, there may be no difference in her 
attitude towards him, since she realizes that they are 


® Or “ loyalty.” 
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ARISTOTLE 


munium curatores,! et quando vir abest ut sentiat 
uxor, quod nullus sibi melior nee modestior nec magis 
proprius viro suo. Jit ostendet hoc in principio? ad 
commune bonum semper respiciens, quamvis novitia 
sit in tahbus. Et si ipse sibi maxime dominetur, 


10 optimus totius vitae rector existet et uxorem talibus 


uti docebit. Nam nec amicitiam nec timorem absque 
pudore nequaquam honoravit Homerus,’ sed ubique 
amare praecepit cum modestia et pudore, timcre 
autem sicut Helena ait dicens Priamum ; “ metuen- 
dus et reverendus es mihi et terribilis, amatissinie 


1 socer,”’ nil aliud dicens quam cum timore ipsum 


diligere ac pudore. Et rursus Ulixes ad Nausicaam 
dicit hoc: ‘te, mulier, valde miror et timeo.” Arbi- 
tratur enim Homerus sic ad invicem virum et uxorem 
habere putans ambos bene fieri taliter se habentes. 


20 Nemo enim diligit nec miratur unquam peiorem nec 


timet etiam cum pudore, sed huiusmodi passiones 
contingunt ad invicem melioribus et natura benignis, 
minoribus tamen scientia ad se meliores. Hune 
habitum Ulixes ad Penelopen habens in absentia nil 
deliquit, Agamemnon autem propter Chryseidem ad 


1 Or reading, with c, wt praesente viro ct non, utatur nihilo 
minus, ac si quando parentes sibi adsint, nt communibus 
curet rebus, ‘‘8o that whether he himself is present or not, 
she may treat him as she would her parents, and act as 
guardian of the common interests.” (Perhaps the translator 
has confused the Greek word rapévros with the Latin word 
parentes.) 

2 ¢ reads ostendet quidem vir hoe in principio. Perhaps 
vir is an error for wxor. 

3 Or reading, with c, sicut et Homerus ait decet habere 
virum. Nonenim... , ‘and so too would the poet Ilomer 
have a husband to be, Forhe...” 


@ Fliad iti, 179: 
aidotds ré pul éoor, pire éxupéd, dewds Te 
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p, 145 ee Me . : 
95 elus uxorem peccavit, in ecclesia dicens mulierem 
captivam et non bonam, immo ut dicam barbaram, in 
nullo deficere in virtutibus Clytaemnestrae, non bene 
p. 148 quidem, ex se liberos habente,? neque iuste cohabitare 
usus est. Qualiter enim iuste, qui antequam sciret, 
illam, qualis fieret erga se, nuper per violentiam 
duxit ? Ulixes autem rogante ipsum Atlantis filia 
sibi cohabitare et promittente semper facere iin- 
5 mortalem,? nec ut fieret immortalis prodere prae- 
sumpsit uxoris affectum et dilectionem et fidem, 
maximam arbitrans poenam suam fteri, si malus 
existens immortalitatem mereatur habere. Nam cum 
Circe iacere noluit nisi propter amicorum salutem, 
immo respondit ei, quod nihil dulcius eius patria 
10 posset videri quamvis aspera existente, et oravit 
magis mortalem uxorem filiumque videre quam 
vivere : sic firmiter in uxorem fidem suam servabat. 
Pro quibus recipiebat aequaliter ab uxore. 
IV. Patet etiam et actor? in oratione Ulixis ad 
Nausicaam honorare maxime viri et uxoris cum 
nuptiis pudicam societatem. Oravit enim deos sibi! 


a 


1 This points to Kndvraywwiotpas . . . €& éavrod raidas 
éxovens, ¢ has deesse a Clytemnestra ., . non bene igitur, 
liberos habens ex ea, nec juste puella muliere usus est, 

® Reading, with c, et promittente immortalem facere et 
beatum omni tempore. 

§ Reading auctor with one us. c¢ reads poeta, 

4 Durand seems io have mistaken airy for air. This 
would account for his writing ipsa in the next sentence. 


* Miad i, 118: 
kal yap pa Kduraiprhorpns mpoBéBovaa, 
koupidlys dAdxou, ret of e@év dort yepelwy, 
ob déuas ovdé puiv, ob7 Ap dpévas ore re Epya. 
+ Calypso, See Odyssey v. 136, 203 foll. 
* Cf. Plato, Gorgias 472 foll. 
4 Cf. Odyssey ix. 26 foll. 
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declaring in open assembly that a base captive woman, 
and of alien race besides, was in no wise inferior to 
Clytemnestra in womanly excellence.? This was ill 
spoken of the mother of his children; nor was his 
connexion with the other a righteous one. How 
could it be, when he had but recently compelled her 
to be his concubine, and before he had any experience 
of her behaviour to him ? Ulysses on the other hand, 
when the daughter of Atlas? besought him to share 
her bed and board, and promised him immortality 
and everlasting happiness, could not bring himself 
even for the sake of immortality to betray the kind- 
ness and love and loyalty of his wife, deeming im- 
mortality purchased by unrighteousness to be the 
worst of all punishments? For it was only to save 
his comrades that he yielded his person to Circe ; and 
in answer to her he even declared that in his eyes 
nothing could be more lovely than his native isle, 
rugged though it were; and prayed that he might 
die, if only he might look upon his mortal wife and 
son.? So firmly did he keep troth with his wife ; and 
received in return from her the lke loyalty.° 

IV. Once again, in the words addressed by Ulysses 
to Nausicaa’ the poet makes clear the great honour 
in which he holds the virtuous companionship of man 
and wife in mamage. There he prays the gods to 


® With this chapter cf. the poem of Simon Dach (1648) 
translated by Longfellow as “ Annie of Tharaw.”’ 
f Odyssey vi. 180 foll.: 


got 6¢ Beol réca dotev doa dpeol ojot pevowvas, 
dvdpa re kal olsov xal duoppootyny ordceiar 
éoOdqv* ob gév yap Tol ye xpetacoy Kal dpevor, 

4 88 duodpovéorre votuaciw olnovy éxnTov 

avhp h6é yur} wOAN ddyea Suapevéesow, 

xdppara & eipevérgot* padiora Bé 7’ Eadvov adrol. 
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p. 148 i eae 
dare virum et domum et unanimitatem optatam 
ad virum, non quamcunque, sed bonam. Nihil enim 
maius bonum ipsa in hominibus ait esse, quam cum 
concordes vir él uxor in voluntatibus domum regunt. 
Hine patet rursus, quod non laudalt unanimitatem 
20 ad invicem, quae circa prava servitia fit, sed eam 
quae animo et prudentia iuste coniuncta est: nam 
voluntatibus domum regere? id significat. JAt iterum 
dicens quia cum huiusmodi dilectio fit, multae quidem 
tristitiae inimicis fiunt, in ipsis amicis vero gaudia 
2; multa,? et maxime audiunt ipsum sicut vera dicentem. 
Nam viro et uxore circa optima concorditer existenti- 
bus necesse et utriusque amicos sibi ad invicem 
concordare, deinde fortes existcntes esse terribiles 
inimicis, suis autem utiles: hiis vero discordantibus 
p. 147 different et amici, deinde vero infirmos esse maxime 
ipsos huiusmodi sentire.4 

In istis autem manifeste praecipit actor® ea quidem 
quae prava et impudica, invicem inhibere, ea vero 
quae iuxta posse’ et pudica et iusta sunt, indifferentey’ 

5 sibimet ipsis servire: studentes primo quidem curam 
parentum habere, vir quidem eorum qui sunt uxoris 

1 Reading, with c, nihil enim hoe maius bonum inquit esse 
in homimbus. (But ¢ has sibi above.) 

* ¢ omits domum regunt (above) and domum regere (here). 

3 Or reading, with c, necessc et amicos utriusque laetari, 
“ of necessity the friends of each will also rejoice,” 

Reading, with c, oportet et amicos discordes esse, deinde 
autem debiles esse, maxime autem sentire huiusmodi eos, 
The last five words seem to represent adrobs 32 pddora roodrd 
ri maoxew, echoing wadrora dé 7 éxdvov atrol. 

5 Reading auctor with several uss. ¢ has poeta, as above. 

§ iuxta posse=xard Sivayw or kart 7d Swardy. Perhaps 
the words are misplaced in the Latin, as they appear to 
qualify obsequi. 

a segterenter = ddiadépus (?): chas cum sollicitudine, ‘ sedu- 
luusly. 
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grant her a husband and a home ; and between her- 
self and her husband, precious umty of mind; pro- 
vided that such unity be for righteous ends. For, 
says he, there is no greater blessing on earth than 
when husband and wife rule their home in harmony 
of mind and will. Moreover it is evident from this 
that the unity which the poet commends is no mutual 
subservience in each other’s vices, but one that is 
rightfully allied with wisdom and understanding ; for 
this is the meaning of the words “ rule the house in 
<harmony of) mind.” And he goes on to say that 
wherever such a love is found between man and wife, 
it is a cause of sore distress to those who hate them 
and of delight to those that love them; while the truth 
of his words is most of all acknowledged by the happy 
pair. For when wife and husband are agreed about 
the best things in life, of necessity the friends of each 
will also be mutually agreed; and the strength 
which the pair gain from their unity will make them 
formidable to their enemies and helpful to their own. 
But when discord reigns between them, their friends 
too will disagree and become in consequence en- 
feebled, while the pair themselves will suffer most 
of all. 

In all these precepts it is clear that the poet is 
teaching husband and wife to dissuade one another 
from ave: is evil and dishonourable, while un- 
selfishly furthering to the best of their power one 
another’s honourable and righteous aims. In the 
first place they will strive to perform all duty towards 
their parents, the husband towards those of his wife 


@ The Greek, as ciled above, is 
pandora b€ 7 exdvoy abrol, 
“and themselyes best know their own case.” 
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p. 147 ; 
non minus quam suorum, uxor vero eorum qui suut viri. 
Deinde filiorum et amicorum et rerum et totius domus 
tamquam communis curam habeant, colluctantes ad 
10 invicem, ut plurium bonorum ad commune uterque 
causa fiat et melior atque iustior, dimittens quidem 
superbiam, regens autem recte et habens humilem 
modum et mansuetum,? ut cum ad senectuterm vene- 
rint, liberati a beneficio multaque cura et concupis- 
centiarum et voluptatum, quae interdum fiunt in 
15 iuventute, habeant invicem et filiis respondcre, uter 
eorum ad domum plurium bonorum rector factus est, 
et statim scire aut per fortunam malum aut per 
virlutem bonum. In quibus qui vicerit, maximum 
meritum a diis consequitur, ut Pindarus ait: dulce 
enim sibi cor et spes mortalium multiplicem volun- 
2 tatem gubernat, secundum autem a filiis, felicrter ad 
senectutem depasci. Propter quae proprie et com- 
muniter decet iuste considerantes ad omnes deos et 
homines eum qui vitam habet? et multum ad suam 
uxorem et filios et parentes. 


1 ¢ has mansuetos et domesticos mores, “ in a kindly spirit 
which befits a home.” 

2 Reading, with c, vivere instead of Durand’s eum qui 
vitam habet. Perhaps the translator confused diaBiobv 
(infin.) and diaBiav (partic.). 





* Or “ which of their parents.” 
» A mistranslation of the following words, cited by Plato in 
Republic i. 331 a: 
yAuxeld otf xapdlay drdddowa -ynporpdpos auvaopet 
édrls, & pwadduoTa Ovaray 
wontorpogor yrdpay xuBepre, 


“ the old age (of a righteous man) is sustained by a pleasant 
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no less than towards his own, and she in her turn 
towards his. Their next duties are towards their 
children, their friends, their estate, and their entire 
household which they will treat as a common posses- 
sion; each vying with the other in the effort to con- 
tribute most to the common welfare, and to excel 
in virtue and righteousness ; laying aside arrogance, 
and ruling with justice in a kindly and unassuming 
spirit. And so at length, when they reach old age, 
and are freed from the duty of providing for others 
and from preoccupation with the pleasures and desires 
of youth, they will be able to give answer also to their 
children, if question arise whether child or parent * 
has contributed more good things to the common 
household store; and will be well assured that what- 
soever of evil has befallen them is due to fortune, and 
whatsoever of good, to their own virtue. One who 
comes victorious through such question wins fiom 
heaven, as Pindar says,’ his chiefest reward ; for 
“hope, and a soul filled with fair thoughts are 
supreme in the manifold mind of mortals”; and 
next, from his children the good fortune of being 
sustained by them in his old age. And therefore 
it behoves us to preserve throughout our lives a 
righteous attitude towards all gods and morta) men, 
to each individually, and to all in common ®; and 
not least towards our own wives and children and 
parents. 


companion that cherishes Ins heart; even by Hope, who 
more than aught else guides the wayward mind of mortals.” 

° Or ‘both as individuals and as members of a com- 
munity.” 
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(PERSONS AND PLACES) 


N.B In Books iv and itr, .Lrabt numbers refer to the Chapters 


In Hook i 


they refer to the Sections of the acund Chapter 


Abjdos, fl, 18 A colony of Mi- 
letus, on the Asiatic shore of 
the Tellespont Famous for the 
legend of leander, and in Byron's 

oem 

Admétua, ti 1. A legendary king 
of Pherae in Northern Greece 

Aeols, ti, 80 A dlstricl on the 
const of Mysia (y v.) 

Agameinnon, iil, 38. According to 
egend, king of Mycénac in 
Greece, and with ns brother 
Meneliius leader of the Greeks in 
the Trojan War 

Aloéstis, fl, 1, Wife of Admetus, 
who according to the legand gave 
her hfe instead of hor husband’s, 
She is the heroine of a famous 
play by Wuripides 

Alexander the Great, i], 33, 84, 
King of Macedonia 336-323 B.c. 

Alexandria, ii. 88. <A city at the 
western and of the Nile Delta, 
founded by Alexander the Great 

Amisua, il, 24, A city on the south 
coast of the Black Sea, now 
Samsun 

Antimenéa, ij. 84, 88. An officer of 
Alexander the Great 

Antissa, 11,6. A town in theisle of 
Lesbos off the N,W, coast of 
Asia Minor 

Arvistotelas, ii. 16, (See note there) 

Artabazua, li, 80. Peisian governor 
of Western Asia under Artaxerxes 
IUd. and Darius ILI. 
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Athénii, vi, 4. 
of Athens 

Athens, Athomans, Attle, 1. 6; 
fi 4, b, 28, 26, 26, 36 

Athribis,u, 85, The chief city of a 
province of Lower Rgypt 

Atliis, lil. 38. A personification of 
the North African mountain, 
figured asa giant holding heaven 
and earth asunder The goddess 
Calypso, who entertaimed Odys- 
seus (Ulysses) on her island, was 
one of his daughters 


The patron goddess 


Babylon, if, 34 A grest city on 
the Buphrates ; seat of the Chal- 
dean empire frum d124,c, Cyius 
the Persian took it in 539, and 
Alexander the Great died there 
in 828 

Bosporus (‘‘Ox-pagsage"), ui, 8. 
Ancient name of (1) the Straits 
of Constantinople, (2) the Atruts 
of Yenikaleh, E. of the Crimes. 
The Crimea was colonized by 
Gresks from Milétus sbout 
600 u.0., and from this colony 
afterwards arose the Kingdoin 
of Bosporus, Lo which tilus 
sovtion probably refers 

Byzantium, ii. 8, A colony of the 
Greek city of Megara, altuated 
where Constantinople was after- 
wards built 


Calistiatus, 1i, 22, An Athenian 
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stategman, who was condemned 
by the Athontangs iu 401 and wout 
info exile in Macedoma, where 
he is said to have founded the 
erty after wards callud Philippi 

Uanopns (Grovk Kandboy), i, 38, A 
city of Ugypt on the coust about 
14 miles eust of Alexandria 

Of ia, Caviany, u. 18, BL. A gouth- 
waster district of Asia Miuor, 
watered by the rive: Maeauder 

Carthage (Greek Nar ehtdon , m the 
Phoenician, Car tue Ladath = New 
Town), Carthaginians, 1 5, A 
Phoenician colony near Tunis on 
the N. coast of Afiica, said to have 
been founded in the ninth century 
pec. It wrew iich not only by 
overseas trade, hut by the care 
and skill of its ayiiculture, Its 
use ot mercenary soldiers ren- 
dered specially necessary the pre: 
caution mentionerl im the tex 

Chabrizis, {f. 25, 87, Au Athenian 
communder, sent to the wd of 
King Tachés (q v.) in BO1 

Chalettin, 11.10. A Greek colony 
on the Bosporus, fuunded from 
Megara tn 686 3.0, Boing opposite 
tho far moze eligible site after- 
wards occupied by Byzantium, 
it was termed ‘ The Olty of the 
Blind” 

Chanid@inns, if. 830 A captain of 
mercenary troops, who served 
under Athens as woll as undor 
Cotys (7 v.), whose son-in-law he 
becamo 

Chios, fi. 12. An {sland off the W. 
coast of Aste Minor, colonized by 
Greeks 

Chryacis(*' Daughter of Chrysés "’), 
8, Amaiden named Astynomé, 

whom, according to legend, the 

Greeks captured in the ‘Trojan 

War and gave 1o King Agamem- 


non 

Cireé (Greek Kk’), li, 3. An 
enchantress in the Gdyssey, whom 
Odysseus (Ulysses) overcame by 
the help of the gods 

Clavomenas, fl. 16. A Greek city 
on the coast of Asia Minor, not 
far from Smyrna. 


Cleomenis, u. 98, 89 A native of 
the Greek colony of Nauvratia in 
Lower Egypt; Receiver of tha 
Egyptian tribute under Alexander 
the Great 

Clytemnéstra  (Gioeh Al ytaine- 
néstra), nt, 8, Wife of Agameni- 
non (q2%), Her murdev of him 
on his raturn from Troy 1 the 
subject of a famans drama by 
Aeschylus 

Condalua,u 14. A governor under 
Mausdlus (7.0) ruler of Caria 

Corcyra (Greok Kerkiia, ltallun 
Corfu), ri 23, Tt was votonied 
by the Corinthians about 700 nc. 

Corinth (Greek Korinthos), Corin- 
thians, 11, A city on the 
Isthmus joining North and South 
Greece, Famous foi 1t3 commence 
and its luxu 

Colys, fi, 26,27 King of Thrace, 
382-358 i: c. 

Cypselus, 4.1 Ruler of Corinth, 
665-626 Bc. Wis romantic story 
is told by Hurodotus (v 92) 

Cyacus, i. 1. A Greek ety on 
an island in the Propontis (Sea of 
Marmura), said to havo been 
colonized from Milétus, Now 
Bal Kitz 


Démétér, 11,20“ Barth-Mother,” 
the Greek coru-godidess 

Didalés, i. 24. A Persian officer: 
perhaps tho same as Dataines 
who rebelled against Artaxerxes 
IL. and was slain in 862 

Didn, i, 6. An eminent citizen of 
Syracuse, and a disciple of Plato. 

aaxpelled the despot Dionysius 
TI, in 866, but was assassinated 
three years later 

Dionysius, 1. 6; u. 20, 41 Two 
despots of this name, father and 
son, ruled at Syracuse during the 
fourth century n.o. Ibis probably 
the elder, who refgned from 405 
to 887, whose deeds are recorded 
in Book I. 

Dionfeus, il. 31. The Greek god 
of wine, also called Bacohta 
His fosativals were celebrated by 
dramatic performances. To train 
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and equip the choruses for these 
was 4 duty and privilege of 
wealthy citizens 


Egypt, Egyptians (Greok stigyptos, 
fram Het-ka-Ptuh, an ancient 
name for the city of Meniphis on 
tho Nile), 4. 25, 82, 88 

Ephesus, Ephesians, ii. 19. One of 
the chief Greek cities on the coast. 
of Asia Minor; said to have been 
colonized trom Athens m the 
oleventh century 8c 

Buaisés, 11. 82, Governor of Dgypt, 
piohably under the Persian king 


Greece (Greok Hellas), fi 14 The 
name was given to all districts 
and cities where the Greek Jan- 
guage and enilizetion prevailed 


Halon (Latin Helena, Greek Helené), 
iff, 8. The wife of Menelius, 
whose abduction by Paris, son of 
aa brought about the Trojan 

ar 

Fi#raciéa, 1i, 8, A Greek colony on 
the south coast of the Buxine 
(Black) Sea, founded about 550 
B.0.; now Kreyle 

Hermiis, fi, 29. A Greek who held 
a smull principality near the 
Hellespont in the middle of the 
fourth century 3.0, He was the 
friend and father-in-law of the 
philosopher Austotle, In 844 he 
was taken prisoner by Montor 
9.2) and put to death by the 

ergians 

Hésiod (Greak Héstodos), i. 2,4. A 
Gresk poet of uncertain date, 

asiblyin the cighth century a,c. 

e was born at Aavra in Northern 
Greace, and wrote a descriptive 
poem on farming entitled Works 
and Days 

Hipplas, i.j4 Son of Peisistratus, 
whom he succeeded as ruler of 
Athens in 527 Bc. He was de- 
posed in 510, and died in exile 

Homer (Greek Homéos), ii. 8. A 
Greck poet of uncertain date, to 
whom was attributed the com- 
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posttion ot the Ilzad and Odyssey 
Possibly of Smyrna in Asia Minor 


Tplneratés, h, 28 An Athenian 
commander in the first half of 
the fowth century Bo, Like 
Charidémus, he entered the ser. 
vice of King reat fs (gv) and 
married one ot lid daughters 


Lacedsomonians or Lacdnians, i 6, 
fi, . Theimbhabitants of Lacdnia 
in Southern Greece. Their chief 
eity was Lacedaomin or Sparta, 
They were fanioua for the strict. 
ness of their military training, 
the simplicity of thelr {ifs 
(Spartan fare”), and the tew- 
ness of their words (‘Lacomo 
speech") 

Lampsacus, 1 7,29. A Greak elty 
on the Asiatic shore of the Helles. 
pont 

Laurium, ii 86 (if the conjecture of 
Sylburg is right) A mountain 
in Attica, containing a mine ot 
lead and silver, the property o 
the Athenian povie 

Leucothea (White Goddoxs”), ii, 
20 According to Groek legend,she 
was Iné the daughter ot Cadmus; 
her hugband Athamaes, setzud with 
madness, sought to slay her, 
whereon she leapt ito the sea 
and was tiansformed into a4 

‘oddess 

Inbya, Libyan, 1. 6. The Greek 
name for Africa 

Lycla, Lycians, it, 14. A distriot 
on the western end of the & 
coast of Asia Minor 

Lygdamis, ii, 2 An ally of 
Peisistrawus of Athens, by whose 
aid he became despot of Naxos, 
about 540 Bc 


Macedonia, Macedonians, 1, 22, 81. 
The native land of Alexander the 
Groat, to the north of the Asgaean 


ea, 
Mausolug, it 18,14 Ruler of Caria 
from_377-3658 B.c,; at firat under 
the Persians, against whom he 
aftorwards rebelled. Parts of the 
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splendid monument (Munsolé@wm) 
erected in his momory by his 
wife Artemisia are to be seen in 
the British Museum 

Momnon, fi, 29 A Rhodtan in the 
service of Daring III He sne- 
ceeded his brother Mentor ag 
wovernor of W Agiu Minor, and 
distinguished himself by his 
vigorous realstance to the tn- 
vasion of Alexander the Great in 
88+ and 888 BU. 

.Mondé, 11 21. A Greek colony on 
the coast of Macedona 

Mentar, if, 289 A Rhodlan in the 
Persian service, who eventually 
became governor ot W. Asia 
Minor 

Mylasaa, 11 13. A city im Caria, 
a seat of the govesnmont of 
Mausdlus (qv), Now Mfelcasso 

Myaia, Mysiaus, li, 40, A district 
of N W. Asia Minor, between the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmca) and 
the Aegaean Sra 


Nausicai, in, 4. Daughter of 
Aleinous, king of the Phaciicians, 
whose reception of Ulysséa 
(Odysseus) when cast ashore on 
her father’s kingdom is related in 
Odyssey vi. 

Naxos, li. 2. An ishind half-way 
between Groeca and Asia Minor, 
famous im the legend of Bacchus 
and Ariadné 


Olynthus (‘Winter fig"), Olyn- 
thians, ii. 21, 23, 35, A Greek 
city on the coast of Macedonia 
Now Ato Manus 

Ophellis, 11, 85, An officer of Alex- 
ander the Great, and atterwards 
of Ptolemaous I, king of Egypt 

_ 328-985 BO. 

Oréus, ff, 80. A town in Euboca 
(Negroponi), colonized by the 
Athenians in 445 Bo. 

Orphéts, iif, 1. A poet and 
musician famous in Greek legend. 
Most of the poems attributed to 
him aie late forgeries; buta few 
fragments are as early as 500 Bc. 


Pelrinthus or Périnthus, 1.27. A 
Greck colony on the N. shore of 
the Propontis (Sea of Marinura), 
founded fiom the island of 
Samos about 65 B.c, Now Eekt 
Eregit 

Pénelopé, ui. 1. The faithful wife 
of Ulyssés (q. 0 ) 

Porsla, Persians, i. 6; it, 24, 25 

Phirns, ii, 88 © An island ofl the 
const of Egypt, opposite to which 
Alexander founded the vity of 
Alexandria, It was atter wards 
tamous for tts lighthouse tawer 

Phioxenus, fi. 82. An oilicer of 
Alexander the Great, 

Phocaen ()''Seal-town'"), ii 15. A 
Greek colony on the VW const 
of Asia Minor, N of Sinyrna, 
famous for maritime enterp ise. 
Tho mother-city of Marseilles 

Pindar (Greek Prndures), til, 4. A 
famous Jyrie port of Thebes in 
Boedtia. His Cdes in honour of 
the victora in the Greek athletic 
contests havo been preserved. 
For a skilful Imitation of thei 
structure koe the (des of Thomas 


Tay 

Pontus, 1. 8,10. Now the Black 
Sea, The original Greok name 
was apparently ‘ Puntos A.ceinos" 
“Tho Inhosyitable Sea," ‘This 
was afterwards, for the sake of 
omen, changed to ‘‘ Kuaeinos," 
“ Hospitable” 

Potiduea, il.6. <A city on the corst 
of Macedonia, colomzed from 
Athens in 429 bo, 1t was de- 
stroyed 73 years late: by Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great 

Priam (Greek Pratmos), fli.8, King 
of Troy at the time of the Trojan 
war; father of Paris 

Pythagoreans, i, 4 The followers 
of PyLthagoris, a Greek philo. 
sopher from the island of Samos 
(q.v.), who founded a sect or 
brotherhood in 8. Italy in the 
latter part of the sath century 


BLO. 

PHthoclés, i, 36. Possibly an 
adherent of Phécién, put to death 
along with hint in 317 zc. 
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Rhégium (Greak Rhiguon, Italy 
Tteggiv), 800 A Greek city in 
tho extreme S. of Italy, on the 
Straits of Mcssma, colonized 
in the eghth and seventh cen- 
tuvies Bac. Ib was captured by 
Dionysius I, of Syracusy in 887 

Rhodes (Greek RAGdvs), Rhodians, 
n, 16, 28, 2, 84 An island ofl 
the 8 -W. coast ot Asia Minor, 
early colonized by Dorlan Greeks. 
Tt4 capital city, also callod 
Rhocos, which asserted and main- 
tained its Independence after the 
tleath of Alexander the Great, was 
built in 408 Be 


Simos, Samians, 1.0,23 Anisland 
of the W coast of Asia Mmar, 
ovenpied by Creeks from \e1s 
carly times Between 405 and 
319 no 1b passed alfernately 
under the control of Lacedae- 
monians, Athenians, Persians, 
aid Mucedonians, The exiles 
whose restoration is montionud in 
the text were probably supporters 
of Lacedaemonian suzerainty who 
had been ea pelled by the Athenian 

BULLY 

Sélybria, fi, 17 A Groek city, 
founded like Byzantiuin by 
Meyara, but still earlier, and 
about 50 mile» farthor west. 
Now Srlivria 

Rosipolis, i. 6. (he name, lacking 
in the Greek, is supphed from 
the Latin version, e) 

Ntabolbius, 11. 40* 


Syracuse (Gieeh Sirah ise), Syra 
eusans, tt 20. ‘Lhe ehief Greek 
colony in Siely, founded fiom 
Corinth in 734 Bc, 

Syrimn, u 82 


‘Yads (or Tachis * Egyptian f'ehehy a), 
u, 25, 87) An Egyptian lung of 
the XXXth Lynasty, who wan 
helped to malain hig throne 
against Persian attache hy the 
Athenian Chabrias and tha Laco- 
daemoman king Agésllins (about 
881 BC.) 

Thraco (Greek Thidki, TLatm 
Thrdow), Thractan, it, 27. A 
region between Macedonia and 
the Black Sea 

Timothéus, a, 23, An Athenian 
conttander, whoa served wn many 
campaign m the first half of the 
fourth century Bo 

Yyrrhina, uv 80. The district in 
Italy now called Joscana The 
inhabitants, called by the Greeles 
lyrvhinot or Tyrsénal, by the 
Latins Y'usct ov Etrusct, and by 
thamselyes Ra Sen, were thought 
to have immigrated from Asia 
Minor 


Ulyosés (Greek Odysséia), ili, 1, 8, 4, 
The hero of the Udyssey* a type 
of steadfastness and resource 


ZéGs (Colhei wise Data or Zin), i. 1, 
The Greek god of the sky, 
sorresponding to the Ronan 
Diospiter or Iuppiter (=Tovis- 
pater) 


* The wuthor of c\apparently nud Zriapros for ZraBeABtos. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Peripatetic? School, founded at Athens by 
Ayristotle in the second half of the fourth century 8.c., 
has left us four treatises on Ethics, or the Science and 
Art of Human Conduct. They are known as the 
Ethics of Nicomachus ; the Ethics of Eudemus; the 
Great Ethics»; and the Tract on Virtues and Vices. 

Nicomachus was the son of Aristotle, and the 
trealise which bears his name bore it as fay back as 
the days of Cicero. That he did no more than edit 
his father’s work was then the opinion of the learned ; 
an opinion confirmed by the studies of modern times. 

Eudemus of Rhodes was one of Aristotle’s most 
eminent pupils, the author of several works on 
Mathematics and Natural Science. The earliest 
testimony to his authorship of the treatise on Ethics 
which bears his name is that of Aspasius, a com- 
mentator of the first century a.p.; quoted by Susemih] 
in his Introduction, p. xxix.¢ 

While it is generally agreed that both the above 


2 So called from the Promenade (epiwaros) where the 
philosopher lectured, 

° rd peydda, “HOeea: in Latin, Magna MMoralia. 

© See De Finibus v. 5. 

@ Aspasius on Nicomachus, Bk. VIII. c. viii.: Adyes 5€ xat 
Evéypos nat Oeddpacros dru Kal Kad’ trepoyny didian ev rots 
adrots yivovrac } 80 qédovdvy 7} bid 7d xpvoysov H 8: dperyy. 
The reference is to Zudemus VII. x. 10. 
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treatises present us with the substance of Aristotle’s 
own lectures on Ethics, the relation between the two 
has been very differently conceived. Grant (Essay I. 
pp. 23 foll.), in agreement with Leonhard Spengel, 
regards the latter as a rewriting of the former. By 
several German scholars (Jiger, Walzer, Brink) the 
converse has recently been maintained, and the 
edition of Eudemus held to be an early sketch which 
Aristotle afterwards claborated in the longer work. 

Three Books (Nicomachus V., VI., VUL.: Eudemus 
IV., V., VL.) are common to both editions ; and the 
question of their authorship has been much dis- 
cussed, Among British scholars, Munro, Jackson, 
Grant, and Stock attribute them to Kudemus ; while 
Burnet and Rackham think they belonged originally 
to the work of Nicomachus. This is also the opinion 
of the German editors Spengel and Susemihl,? though 
they except the treatise on Pleasure which forms the 
second part of Eud. VI. (Néc. VII.). For a full discus- 
sion, the reader may be referred to the editions of 
Grant and Burnet. 

Students of the Great Ethics, with rare exceptions,? 
take them to be a post-Aristotelean epitome. Suse- 
mihl (Introduction to Magna Moralia, p. xii) says 
they are extracted chiefly from Kudemus ; whilst 
Brink points out that in their general structure they 
follow Nicomachus. The origin of the title (which 
cannot be traced higher than the time of Marcus 
Aurelius) is uncertain. As the two A: Xia or rolls 
into which the work was divided cover the ground of 
the eight rolls of Eudemus, which nevertheless con- 


* Introduction to Hudemi Ethiea, pp. ix foll. 
® Notable among these are Schleiermacher and Prof, 
Hans von Arnim of Vienna, 
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ground as the first four of Nicomachus + namely, the 
definition and analysis of Moral Virtue. 

Book IV. (= Nie. V.) treats of Justice, (1) as an 
abstract principle. (2) as a Virlue—a State or abit of 
the Soul, The principle is a species of equality, which 
assigns to men their deserved proportions of good and 
ill. Two main types of it are distinguished, the Dis- 
tributive and the Corrective; as an instrument of 
both, Currency is devised, to be a token and a 
measure of our needs 3 which we can keep till the need 
arises, and then exchange for the needed goods, 
Justice as a Firtue must be voluntary ; its proper 
sphere is the mtercourse of fellow-citizens. No one 
voluntarily commits injustice against himself ur suiters 
it from another, though he may commit or suffer 
something contrary to the principle or rule. Finally, 
Lquity (értecnecw) is explained as a Virtue which 
intervenes in cases where strict Justice is inap- 
pheable, 

Desenmption of the Moral Virtues (jOsucul dperac) 
being thus coneluded, the question arises, what is the 
rational Rule or Standard in accordance with which 
the virtuous man’s passions are balanced between 
excess and defect ? 

Determination of this Rule is a task for the In- 
tellect ; but for its calculative or deliberative side 
(7d Aoywrexdy) which deals with changeable things, 
not for the speculative part (rd éruarypovexdv) which 
embraces pure knowledge. Now just as the Moral 
Virtues are excellences of the itrational or passionate 
nature, so in our rational or intellectual nature there 
are certain outstanding powers or excellences of 
thought. Chief among these are the Artistic, 
Scientific, Practical, Philosophical, and Intuitive 
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powers (reyry, emertiyap. ppdryrts.¢ wodia, vots), Of 
these, Practical Thought or Prudence is found to be 
the seat of that Right Rule which controls Moral 
Virtue. 

After distinguishing the applications of “ Prud- 
ence ” to the life of the State. the Family, and the 
Individual, the author touches upon certam cognate 
powers such as Good Counsel, Shrew dness, Consider- 
ateness. He then returns to Intuitive Thought (ots), 
and traces its relation to Prudence. Finally he con- 
trasts Philosophie Thought and Prudence as repre- 
sentalive excellences of the two sides of the Intellect. 
Prudence, however, needs Mmal Virtue, or it degen- 
erates into Cleverness ; even as apart from Prudence, 
Moral Virtue becomes a blind and fallible instinct. 

After renewmg certain states of soul whieh tran- 
scend ordinary Virlue or Vice, the author proceeds 
to consider Self-Control (éy«pdreu) and its opposite 
Self-Indulgence (uxparis). Like the Virtue of Tem- 
perance (rmdportyy) and the Vice of Profligacy 
(dxodariv) they are concerned with bodily pleasure 
and pain ; but whereas the profligate, misguided by 
a false Rule, purposes wrongly, the self-indulgent, 
though he knows the true “ major premiss " or rule 
of conduct, and also the “‘ minor premiss ” which 
applies it to his own case, fails to act upon the latter 
through the influence of Desire; which resembles 


2 Dr. W. Juger, who believes the Hudemian Ethics to 
represent an earlier stage of Aristotle’s own thought, points 
out (as Greenwood in his edition of Vie. VI. had already done) 
that in fud. 1, VIT., VILL. dpdenas is the highest form of 
Thought, corresponding rather to copia here. He there- 
fore ranges the present Book with the later (Vieumachean) 
version. (<lrivtotle, English trans. c. ix., with concluding 
note. Oxford, 193+.) 
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that of slumber, madness, or intovicalion. Ls case 
is more hopeful than thal of the profligate, beeause 
the rational Rule in him is as yet uncorrupted. 

The remainder of the Book treats, hke Nic. X , of 
the relation of Pleasure to Happmess. Here, however, 
the view is taken that Happiness and the noblest 
kinds of Pleasure are identical, And though the 
palm is given to the pleasure of Contemplation, it is 
recognized that those who are capable of it need a 
certain measure of material welfare, or their happi- 
ness will be incomplete." 

The seventh Book, treating of Friendship, corre- 
sponds to Nie, VII. and IX. The cighth Book is 
fragmentary. 1t comprises discussions on the pos- 
sibility of mis-using Virtue ; on Good Fortune ; and 
on rudoxdyuliu—a state of perfect Virtue which, 
possessing a true criterion of worth, is unharmed by 
any accession of external advantages. This Buok has 
no counterpart in the treatise of Nicomachus. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GREAT “THIS 
( Magna Monatia’’) 


The First Book, after discovering in Ethics—the 
Science of Moral Conduct—a branch of Sociology, the 
Science of Civilized Life, passes in review the opinions 
on Moral Excellence held respectively by Pythagoras, 


. Socrates, and Plato. The author then lays down his 


own, or rather his school's, definition of the object of 
Ethical inquiry : which is the Highest Good of Man 
in his Social Life. 

* Cf. Nic. Lv., vni, The opposite new, that a man may 


be happy in torment, was maintained by the Cynics and 
Stoies (Grant). 
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Hereupon, like Wudemus and Nicomachus, hes 126. 
introduces a criticisin of Plato’s [deal Good. This he 
finally sets aside as alien to the limited and relative 
Good with which his sctence deals 3 and concludes his |. 26, 27. 
first Chapter @ with a further crilicism of the view of 
Socrates that Virtue is simply and solely Knowledge 
of the ‘Truth, 

In the following Chapters the conception of the | ht 
Highest Human Goud (or Chief nd for Man) 1s 
analysed, and it is identified with Happiness. ‘This 
is a compound of greater and lesser Goods ; and may 
be defined briefly as“! Living well and Acting well.” 

In the main, such a life consists in the Activity of ai.1, 
virtuous soul; to the completeness whereof certain 
external Goods are ancillary. Having thus defined w. 10 
Happiness, the author proceeds to analyse that Moral 
Virtue or Excellence which enters into lus definition. 

It is distinguished psychologically from Intellectual v. 
Virtue as being a state of the Lrational part of the 
soul, whose passions it orders and regulates. Con-viax 6 
cerned closely with Pleasure and Pain, it may be 
regarded as a mean between excess and defect of the 
various kinds of Feeling Moral Virtue being thus 1,7 aviil. 2. 
defined, the question isasked whetherit can be taught; 

and several chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
Moral 'reedom. It is shown that the human Will is a 
dpxa) xuptu——a Cause of Action ; and as there is some- 
thing incalculable in human conduct, and the same 
person acts differently under the same circumstances, 

so the Will which causes our actions must be free. This 
leads to a search for the Motive Force of Voluntary 
Action ; which is eventually found in mponipecrts or avi. 
Purposive Choice ; a compound of Impulse or Ap- 


9 Possibly this portion has become misplaced. See note. 
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pelence and Intelligence (cpeErs Bovdcutusa pera 
xvul dvevoiuy), "Through this we choose the means to- 
wards our end; but our choice 1s detected by 
Pleasure or Pain. Hence the possibility of error; we 

may overshoot the mark, or we may fall short of it. 
The End or Aim of Virtue is next discussed. Just 
uy as mpoafperis aims at Virtue (cf. xvi. 2), so Virtue 
herself aims at 7d xaAdv—Moral Beauty or Nobility. 
The anthor now considers in detail the several 
Virtues : those states of soul which maintain a per- 
fect balance between the excess of some feeling and 
ax, tts defect. First he analyses Courage, the mean state 
xm, between excess and defect of Fear; then Temper- 
ance, which is intermediate between Profligacy and 
xxv. Inseustbility to Pleasure ; and so on with Gentleness, 
arvevavn, Greatness of Soul, Magnificence, Righteous Indigna- 
xvvuiawaar tion, Dignity, Modesty, Urbanity, Friendship, and 
xii, Truthfulness. Of these, Righteous Indignation and 
Modesty lack the steadfastness of full Moral Virtues, 
but as they are “ intermediate states of feeling ”’ they 

are included here.? 

wali he thirty-third Chapter deals with the primary 
social Virtue of Justice or Righteousness, correspond- 
ing to the treatment of it in Nic. V. (=Eud. IV.) 
of which I have already given a summary (p. 430 
xan. 1. above). The principle of Justice (7d Stcotov) is two- 
fold, consisting either in obedience to human laws, 
sax 6 or in equal dealing with one’s neighbour. The Virtue 
of Justice which corresponds to this latter kind is a 
middle state of soul which claims for itself neither too 
sxx. & much nor tov little. There is just equality between 


@ Dignity, Urbanity, Fuendship, and Truthfulness are 
regarded as virtues by Nicomachus, but not by Eudemus, 
See note on xxvin. 1. 
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two men when each is rewarded proportionately Lo 

his desert. ‘The division between Distributive and 
Corrective Justice in Nie. Vi i. 12 is here ignored ; 

but the erticisn: of reprisal or requital (Mic. V. v.), sexu 1, 
which is only just if proportioned to the states and 
culpability of the parties, duly appears. Domestic vxxtil, 
Justice, which operates between unequal members of 

a household, is next distinguished from the civie or 
political Justice which binds together the equal mem- 

bers of a commonwealth; and Natural Right from xm 19 
what is just by convention. Injustice is also dif- vxwi 22. 
ferentiated from wrongdoing, asin Vie. V, vii. y and 

its voluntary character is emphasiwed, Following aut. 27 
Nie. V. ix., x, the writer then discusses the ques- 

tion whether a man ean wrong himself, and decides 

that he cannot. ‘Che chapter concludes with the case ssi as, 
of Injustice ansing from error~—either on our part or 

on that of our neighbour, I 

In the thirty-fourth Chapter, which for the most azziv. 1. 
part corresponds to Nie. VI. (= ud. V.), the formula 
mpétrey Kata tov dp%iv Aoyor iy inlroduccd as a 
description of morally virtuous action ; and leads ta 
the question, what is this opfis Adyoy, this Right xxiv. 2 
Standard or Principle, by which, as by a touchstone, 
the virtuous man will test his actions ? 

As xts name implies, it is something rational ; a xxx a, 
rule of which a reasoned account can be given. It is 
therefore to be sought not in the irrational part of the 
soul which is the seat of the Moral Virtues, but in the 
rational part which is the seat of the Intellectual 
Virtues. In this part we again distinguish the organ 
of Science or Knowledge, and the organ of Delibera- 


® The consideration of Equity (émedxea, Nie, V. x.) 19 
omitted here, but appears below in rm. i. 
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tion and Purpose ; which latter deals with the wold 
that 1s perceptible through our senses and susceptible 
to the action of our wills. 

Vrom this piece of psycholagical analysis, the author 
proceeds to an enumeration of five intellectual 
faculties by which we attain Truth ; the list is that of 
Nic. VI. iti. 1, with the substitution of tréAnyis for 
TeXvy.t 

Now of these five, ¢pdvyots or Prudence is shown 
to be a Virtue of the deliberative part of the soul, 
enabling us to purpose and to act aright; and is dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from réyvy (Art) and on 
the other from érurmjpy (Scientific Thought or Know- 
ledge). This latter faculty, which attams Truth by 
deduction, becomes through umon with voty (In- 
tuition of First Principles) the intellectual Virtue of 
sotpia or Wisdom, which is an excellence of the 
scientific part of the soul as Prudence is of the deh- 
berative. otiveots (Sagacity) and deuvdrys (Cleverness) 
are next analysed, and shown to be auxiliary to 
Prudence. This relationship suggests the similar one 
between natural tendencies towards Courage, Justice, 
etc., and the fully formed Virtues, which arise from 
Habit and Purpose, and possess a rational Rule or 
Standard (Adyos). 

In the concluding sections, the status of Prudence 
as a Virtue, and its practicality, are again emphasized, 
and its relation to Wisdom defined as that of Steward 
to Householder. (It is to be noticed that the author 
omits direct answer to the question raised in §2 
“ What is the Right Rule or Standard of Conduct ? ” 


@ See p. 430 above. dadAnyes (Conception), which like 
Sefa (Opinion) carries no certainty of truth, is dismissed in 
two lines (§ 15). F 
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but leaves us to infer the answer given in Nie. VIL xiii. 
4, which places it m Prudenee or Practical Thought.) 

The Second Book commences with a brief account of aan 1. 
Haquity or Considerateness- -a moral quality correelive 
of strict Justice. ‘This chapter, which corresponds to 
Nie. Vix. would find a more fitting place at the end 
of IT. vaani. above. It seems tu be placed here as 
intraductory to the mention of Diserinunation, which i. 
(as in Nee, VIL xi 1) 36 an intellectual quality where- 
by we determine what is equitable. Good Counsel it 1. 
(etBuvdta) which, like Sagacity and Cleverness, is 
auxiliary to Prudence, is next briefly treated ; with 
Discrimination, it would be more natwally considered 
after I. xxxiv. 17, (Cf. Nic. VI. ix.) 

ive problems are now stated and solved which do 
not appear in the longer Treatise. According to the 
conjecture of Susemihl, they once stood therein as a 
kind of appendix. either at the end of Nic, VI. 
(Eud. V.) ov at the beginning of the following Book. 
(See his Introduction to M, M. p. viii), They are as 
follows : 

(1) Will the Just treat all men alike ? Wh 8 

(2) Can the Unjust be said to possess Prudence ? 1.4. 

(3) Can one commit Injustice against a bad man ? sits, 

(4) Is conflict possible between the Virtues? iii, 12. 

(5) Can we have too much Virtue ? Hi, 4, 

All these questions are answered in the negative. 

The next three Chapters correspond with the vi. 
greater part of Nic. VII. They commence with a 
distinction between three evil states of soul, namely 
(1) Self-Indulgence (éxpaciu), which being opposed, 
not guided, by the sinner’s rational Standard (Asyos), 
falls short of full viciousness; (2) the true Vice of 
Profligacy, which is in agreement with a rational 
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Standard, but with a perverted one (ef. vi. $1) 3 and 
(3) Bestiality, which exceeds ihe normal measure of 
human Vice. (Contrast Nic. VIL. v. 6, where this 
state is attributed to the absence of a rational 
Standard, whether good or bad.) 

There follows the consideration of four problems 
touching Self-Control and Sclf-Indulgence, These 
are (1) In what sense can the Self-Controlled be said 
to possess Knowledge or Opinion? (2) Can we 
predicate Self-Control of the Temperate (ceppuwr) ? 
(3) Is Self-Control always praiseworthy ? (+) In what 
sphere of action is Self-Control shown ? The answer 
to (1) is that the mere possession of Knowledge must 
be distinguished from its active use ; or again that we 
may know the ‘ major premiss ”’ or general rule, and 
yet be ignorant of the “ minor premiss” which 
applies it to our own particular case. (Hor (2) see 
below.) (3) Self-Indulgence that ignores a perverted 
Standard (Adyos) and thus wins praise, and Self- 
Control that abides by such a Standard and thus wins 
blame, are not really what we call them. True 
Self-Indulgence and Self-Control only exist in rela- 
tion to a right Standard, and are therefore always 
deserving, the one of censure, and the other of praise. 
(+) Those who are self-indulgent in bodily pleasures 
are properly so-called ; but we use the term in a 
qualified sense of those who are self-indulgent m 
temper, or in the pursuit of honour. Indulgence in 
temper is culpable ; but less so than the sensual kind. 

Self-Control is next distinguished from Endurance, 
and Self-Indulgence from Feebleness or Softness 


. in face of hardships. Finally, the vital distinction 


between Self-Indulgence and Profligacy, that the 
former acts against a right Principle, and the latter 
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in accordance with a wreng one, does not preclude 
an affinnative answer to the questian propounded 
above (96), whether the temperate man (ironppon’) is 
also self-controlled. Such Self-Control is however 
only potential; the Temperate man, so long as 
he is temperate, does not need to exercise il. (Cf. 
Nic. VIL ix. 6.) In the course of the discussion, it is 
pointed out that the sudden failure of a passionate 
nature is less culpable than the weak surrender of a 
colder one and the question is raised, whether the 
profligate 1s in worse case than the self-indulgent. 
At first he would seem in better case: but. tinally 
the reverse is seen to be true, because the profligate’s 
lack of Principle 1s a natural deticiency, and therefore 
harder to cure. 

The Chapter concludes by showing that Prudence is 
incompatible with SelfIndulgence ; though Clever- 
ness is not. 

The next Chapter contains an account of Pleasure 
corresponding in the main to that of Nic. VII. 
(Eud. VI.) xi.-xiii., on which see above, p. 182. Six 
arguments are cited by which the goodness of 
Pleasure is mpugned ; (1) that it is a Process, and 
not a completed State of soul; (2) that there are evil 
Pleasures ; (3) that Pleasure is enjoyed by good and 
bad alike ; (4) (that there is no Science of Pleasure *) ; 
(5) that it is not the best of all things; (6) that it 
impedes noble Action. 

Against (1) the author shows that “no Pleasure 
is a Process”; against (2) that Pleasure accompanies 
every activity of Good, and that Pleasures moreover 
differ in kind ; against (S) that all creatures naturally 


® This objection seems to have dropped ont of the list. It 
is cited and answered afterwards. 
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seek what is good; against (6) that the Pleasure 
arising from an Action furthers instead of hindering 
that Action; against (4) that Pleasure is an in- 
separable accompaniment of Science ; against (5) thal 
Courage and other virtues are good, yet not “ best of 
all,”’ 

The author now reverts to a subject treated already 
in ]_ xxxiv. and II. vi.: the respective parts played 
by Principle and Passion in determining a virtuous 
Action, Such Action can only take place when both 
elements are in a right condition, and in harmony 
with each other : of the two, the unreasoning impulse 
of a healthy passion for what is noble 1s the more 
fundamental. 

The next three chapters deal in turn with three 
subjects treated in the fragmentary eighth Book of 
Tudemus, namely Good Fortune: Moral Nobility 
(xoAoxdyafia): and the Standard of Conduct. 

Good Fortune is an clement in Happiness whose 
origin is obscure. It is difficult to attribute anything 
so uncertain io Nature; or again to Intuition, or a 
rational Rule of Conduct; while its frequent un- 
deservedness forbids us to see in it the hand of God. 
We are driven to regard it as a kind of natural gift 
(of. Eud. VIII. ii. 7-9). It is beyond our control, and 
thus differs from the Moral Virtues. A man may be 
called ‘‘ lucky "’ to be well-born; but the term is 
more properly used when we achieve something 
which reason would not expect. Such Good Fortune 
may be defined as a Natural Instinct which irration- 
ally impels us towards our advantage. Apart from 
such impulse, we speak of Good Fortune as a Cause 
of unexpected success. This is a different kind from 
the other, and is due apparently to vicissitudes of 
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cireunstance. But it is the instinctive kind which 
best deserves the name. 

Noble Goodness (auAuadyatita) 15 the Goodness of 
one who 1s conplete in virtue, and cannot be harmed 
by those things which, in themselves good, may to an 
inferior sou) prove mjunous 


IN 


Conduct conforms to the Right Rational Standard 5. 


(ef. I. axviv. 1, 25, 26) when the passions are so 
controlled by the latter that they offer no hindrance 
to the activity of the Reasoning faculties. To judge 
of this condition 1% a task for common sense. The 
Chapter ends with a warning that neither Mthics nor 
any other sevence can impart the power to use the 
knowledge it conveys. 

The nest five Chapters present in abbreviated 
form the discussion of Friendship (as ausiliary to 
Happiness) contamned in Lud. VIL. and m= Nie. 
VILL-IX. Four questions are first proposed about 
Friendship. (1) Is it based on Likeness or Unlikeness ? 
(2) Is it easy to attain? (3) Can the Guod he friend 
to the Bad, (+) or the Bad to the Bad * 

To answer these, we must analyse our concept of 
Friendship. Triendship in the proper sense implies 
mutual affection or love. Now what 1s intrinsically 
good 1s lovable ; but the individual is drawn to love 
what is good for himself. Truly good men love one 
another for and because of their intrinsic goodness ; 
but this goodness includes the kind which attracts 
even those who are not good: the power, namely, of 
conferring Profit or Pleasure. In the exchange of 
these two inferior goods an imperfect type of Priend- 
ship can subsist between the Good and the Bad; or 
even between Bad and Bad if their interests agree. 
The Friendship of the Good being based on Virtue 
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and not on Profit or Pleasure, 1s the firmest and most 
enduring. We suffer disappointments in our friend- 
ships through misconception of their basis. 

Of virtuous Iriendship, Pleasure, though not the 
basis, is yet the necessary accompaniment. 

Friendship may subsist between those who are 
unequal as well as between equals. The Friendship 
of Virtue is between the Like ; that of Profit between 
the Unlike, who supply one another’s deficiencies. 

Differences arise between friends when service is 
not equal on both sides. We may compensate for 
deficiency of Pleasure or Profit by surplus of affection. 
The wealthy or ambitious expect this compensation 
from their poorer or humbler friends ; yet to love 
1s really better than to be loved. There are also 
partial or imperfect Vriendships, which are knit by 
sympathy, without presenting the other characteris- 
ties of Friendship. 

The question whether Friendship for oneself is 
possible is next discussed. Jt can only exist in the 
good man, in whom the elements of the soul are in 
peace and harmony one with another. 

(The correspondence between different kinds of 
reciprocal Right or Obligation on the one side, and of 
Friendship on the other, is parenthetically discussed.) 

Comradeship is taken as a type of Friendship 
between equals. Where there is inequality between 
the partners, it is corrected by a proportionate dis- 
tribution of benefits. The pre-eminence of parental 
over filial affection is explained by the analogy of the 
creative artist’s love for his work. Next, Favour or 
Good-will, and Coneord are compared with Friend- 
ship. ‘The former, arising from the attraction of one 


2 An inexactitude: for “unlike” and “like” (ef. § 2). 
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character for another, sometimes leads to Friendship 5 
the latter. in its full sense of desire for the same end, 
approaches Friendship very closely. 

Self-love is manifested by the good man in coveting 
for himself noble action; hy the bad man, in eoevet- 
ing pleasure or pelf. The good man, in yielding these 
things to his friend, shows ‘greater love for the latter 
but by the very act secures nobility for himself. He 
is a lover of good rather than of self, loving himself 
only because he is vood. The bad man, loving him- 
self because he is hunself, is more truly termed a 
self-lover. 

The self-sufficient man, possessing all guod things, 
will yet need a friend, both for companionship and as 
the object of Ins beneficence. The analogy of the 
Divine life cannot helpfully be applied to Man. A 
friend is one’s “second self’; a mmror whose 
contemplation aids in the difficult task of  self- 
knowledge. 


A multitude of friends taxes tov severely our finite evi, 


powers of love and sympathy, The number should 
be suited to our circumstances and capacity. 

The last chapter breaks off abruptly, after intro- 
ducing the question how we are to treat our friends 
so as to avoid recrimination, The author points out 
that this takes place mostly between friends who, 
being on an equality, demand froin each other equal 
measure, 


Not very much direct help is available to the reader 
of this treatise, from which students mostly turn aside 
to the richer and presumedly more authentic presenta- 
tion of Nicomachus. ‘The Scottish edition of the 
latter by Sir Alexander Grant (Longmans, 1885) has 
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been continually in my hands, With its illuminating 
essays, notes, and paraphrases it forms probably, for 
a British student, the best introduction to the moral 
philosophy of the Peripatetic School. The Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Prof. J. A. Stewart (Oxford, 
1892) provide a valuable store of illustrative passages ; 
while the more compact commentary of Prof. J. Burnet 
(Methuen, 1900) has the ment of adding to the 
Nicomachean text the parallel passages of the 
Eudemian. 

The Greek text of the present edition is reprinted, 
by kind permission of Messrs. Teubner of Leipzig, 
from the edition of Prof. Susemihl, to whose Intro- 
duction I refer the reader for information about the 
MSS. and critical editions. (She pages, columns, and 
lines of Bekker’s text are given inthe margin.) After 
completing my translation, I compared it with Mr. 
Rackham’s version of Nicomachus in this series, 
with a view to bringing my renderings of the ethical 
and psychological terms into agreement with his. 
Where I felt unable to do this, I have noted the 
difference. Adequatcly to represent these terms is 
one of the hardest parts of the translator’s task. No 
English words bear the whole connotation of dperj, 
Adyos, dpdvycis, Ouzds, wpoaipeois, and the like; to 
convey as much of it as I could, I have had frequent 
recourse to adjectives or alternatives. 

Angular brackets ¢ ) in the translation denote 
that words are inserted to complete the sense. 

I have occasionally consulted Mr. Stock’s trans- 
lation of the Magna Moralia in the Oxford edition, 
and have been enabled thereby to detect one or two 
misprints in the Teubner text. 

The work of Prof. I. Zeller on Aristotle and the 
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Earlier Peripatetics (Longmans, 1897) comprises a 
discussion of the relations between the three treatises, 
as well as an abstract of the Nicomachean. I may also 
mention the essays of Dh. Hans von Arnim (Lire drei 
aristolelischen Biluken, 192%, and Der xeuste Versuch, 
die Magna Morulia als unecht su erweisen, 1929), to 
whose view [ alluded above (p. 127); and on the 
other side, the tract of Prof. Ro Walzer (Magna 
Moratia und aristolelische Ethih), ‘These may be 
found in the Library of the British Muscum. — Lastly, 
Dr. K. Oskar Brink, in Sal und Form der pseud- 
aristotelischen, Magna Moralia (OMau. 1985), under- 
takes a careful comparison of the language and 
structure of the “drei Ethiken.” He concludes from 
the stiffer and more fornia style of the Magna Moralia 
that they are a post-Aristotelean compilation ; and 
shows, as I have already mentioned, that they follow 
the main lines of Nicoumachus rather than those 
of Eudemus. 

I have only to add that any corrections or sug- 
gestions with which readers may favour me will be 
very gratefully received. 

G.C. A. 

June 1935. 
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I, "Ered mpoarpotpea. Adyew dmép HOixdy, 1 
mparov av ely oKemTéov tivos earl pépos To 700s. 
ws bey oby guvrTéuws elnety, Sdgevev (av) ovK 
dAAns H Tis modurixns elvat jrépos. gore yeep 
over €v trois moAutixols Suvarov mpagae dvev Tod 
motdy Tia elvat, dey om ofov aonoudatov: 7 5e 
orovdaiov elvat €ors TO Tas dperas exew def di dpa, 2 
el tig uéAdew ev rots mroAuruxots TpaKriKos ela, as) 
Bos elvat omavdaios: Epos éorty dpa, is sore, 3 
Kal apy) f) mrepl ra 70% Tpayyareta This modructis, 
70 oh dhov ial THY emwvuptay Stxatws doxet av pot 
exew 4 mpayparela odk HOKjy dAAd TodiTLKHD. 





* In its wider sense mroArriK, as here, includes the whole 
field of “ sociology.” In its narrower sense it is limited to 
the structure and administration of the State (wis). 

> The distinction between Moral Character (4@os) and 
Intellect (S:dvora) is drawn at the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second book of Nicumarhus, (See especi- 
ally J. @. xiii, §§ 19-20: and II. c. 1.81, where 9@os is derived 
from os, “habit,” because by habit ‘charact er is formed.) 
Each has its proper excellences (dperaé); but the Greek 
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(With 8g J-f and 9-10 ef. Nicomachits To, it) 


1 J. As we are undertaking to treat of Ethies or uthes area 
Morality, we rmutist bcgin by mquiring by what branch Scie: 
of science moral character is considered. We may 
auswer briefly, by Political or Social science,” and no 
other. Lor without character, a man can achieve 
nothing in association with his fellows. He must be 
& man of moral worth; and moral worth means 

2 possession of the virtues. Whosvever therefore 
would achieve anything in social or political life must 

3 be of good moral character ; which indicates that the 
discussion of character not only belongs to Social 
science, but is its very foundation or starting-point. 

And I would go so far as to assert that such a dis- 
cussion would more fittingly be termed Social than 
Ethical. 


word is commonly used withont qualification to denote the 
excellences of Character (dperai 7@uat) and is thus equi- 
valent to the English ‘* Virtues,” Por the dperal Biavonrexal 
ef. c. v. §§ 1.2 below: for the dpev) of an artist as artist ef 
e. iii, 8.5: for a definition of dpery see ce. iv. § 10, and 
Budemus I. a1. § 2. 
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11889 «Ae? dpa, ws owe, mp@rov dmép dpetis elrety, 4 
vi ré €ort Kat ex Tivwy yiverar. olfev yap tows 
dpedos etddvar prev THY dperiy, mais dé €orae Kai 
ek Tivwy py eralew. od yap pdvov ors etdrjoojtev 
ri éort oxoretobas bel, GdAa Kat ex rive éoras 
oxépacbar. apa yap eiSijou Bovdrdjeba Kal avrol 
elvat Toro. Tobro 8 od Suvnoopcta, édy py) 
<idGprev Kal ex they kat TOs corde. 

’"Avaykatov per obv etdfjoa rt éorw dperi} (od 6 
yap pddiov eiddrar 7d éx Tivwy éorat Kal mas 
€oTal, dyvootvra TO ri éarivy, womep obd emi rev 
émiaTnav) . 

10 «Od det be Aavbavew ob5’ el tives mpdrepor brép 
ToUTrwy etpycacu. mp@ros bev ody evexeipnoey 6 
Muéaydpas Trept dperis elmety, ovK bpbas be Tas 
yap dperas eis TOUS dpiBpovs avdyov ouK olketay 
Tov aperay riy fewpiav érrovetro: od yap éoTw % 
SiKaLcoovry appds t lodKts isos. 

1 Mera tofrov Xweparyns eémuyerduevos BéAriov 7 
Kal esl sAeiov efrev imep Tovrwv, ovK dpbds | 5é 
08d” obros. ras yap dperas emor Has emote 
toito 8° earl elvar advvarov. at yap emor Apa 
maoat wera Adyou, Adyos be € ev TH Siavonrucg Tis 
wys eyyiveran popien ywovras oty ai dperal 
mGoa Kar” adrov ev TD oyrarune Tis puxts 

20 popicn cupBaiver ¢ obv adTa@ émarnpas mowobdvrt Tas 
aperas aVvalpelv TO doyov pépos THs puxiis, ToUTO 





* The word Adyos is used in many shades of meaning, 
subjective and objective. (See Grant’s note on Nie. II, in. 2.) 
Here it might seem to signify the reasoning power or faculty ; 
but having regard to its general use as the moral standard in 
this treatise, I have followed epee and translated as in 
the text. Cf. Burnet on Vie. I x. 4 
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It scons, then, that we must begin by treating of Neiate and 


Virtue—its nature and its origin. hat it may faily 
be maintained that a knowledge of Virtue is nseless, 
unless one also understands how and from what 
elements it can be produced. Nol ouly must. we 
consider iow we shall know its nature, bul from 
what constituents we may fuim it. We desire to 
hnow Virtue: bul at the sanie time we desire to be 
Virtuous ourselves ¢ and this will be mpossible if we 
are jgnovant of the sourees and conditions of its birth. 

We must begin then by inquinmg what Virtue is; 
since if we are ignorant ‘of this, we shall find it no 
easier to discover its sources and conditions than we 
should in the case of a science or an art. 

Tn the first place. we must not fail to acquaint 
ourselves with the opinions of former writers on the 
subject. Now Pythagoras was the tits, who under- 
took to speak of Virtue > but his method is erroneous. 
In referring Virtue to numerical relations, he con- 
sidered it from an inappropriate point of view, 
Justice, for example, is not the “ product of two even 
numbers,” 

After him came Socrates, who dealt more fully 
and satisfactorily with the matter; still even he did 
not escape error. For he regarded the Virtues as 
mere departments of science : which they cannot poss- 
ibly be. All departments of science presuppose a 
Rational Principle or Standard¢; and this is the 
product of the soul’s intellectual part. According 
therefore tu Socrates, all the virtues arise in the 
reasoning part of the soul 3 from which it follows that 
in making the virtues departments of science he 
ignores our irrational part, and thus ignores both 
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1182 a a 
de Troy aratpel Ka mabos cat Hos. 81d odie 
aplas iiparo TaUTH THY apeTav. 

Mera Tatra eé [Adres Bueidero THY wbuyny ets 8 
ve TO Adyar éyov Kai els TO dAoyor dpHds, Kal 
amédwrev éxdotw [rds] dperas ras mpoonovcas. 
péxype fev ovv Tovrov Kadds- pera jeevrot TobTo 
ovKETL opbas. Tay yap dperhy Karepiger fical 
ouvelevger | els Thy mpaywaretay ig dmep tayabob, 
od 89) dpAdis od yap otretor: dmeép yap Tay ovTe 
Kal ddnbeias Aéyorra ove eee v Umép aperhs doateu” 
ovdev yap Toure iedicetvap Kowdr, 

a = Odroe prev obv emt toaobrov édijar'to kul odrws: Y 
éxdperorv 8 av ein pera ratra oxéacbat ri det 
adrovs Adyew rep rovTwr. 

[Ip@rov pev obv ety Set dre mdons emornuns 
Kal duvdyews e€ati te réAdos, Kal robr’ ayafov: 
ovdenia yap ovr’ émornun ovre Sdvapus everev 

a KaKod €oriv, el ody macwy ray Svvdjrewy dyaov 10 
76 rédos, dijAov ds Kal THs Bedriorys BéArvorov dy 

1182 b él. Aa py 4 ye moherext) Bedriorn Suvapus, 
wate TO TéAos adbtis dv ein | ayabdy.' drreép 
ayabod dpa, ws goucev, nyiv Acxréov, Kat deep 
dyabod od Tod dads, dada rob Hiv: ov yap Too 
Gedy ay abod: adn’ dreép pev rovrou Kat dAdos 

5 A6 vos kal dAAotpia 1) oxeyis. drrep rod modurucod 
dpa uty Aexréov dyabod. 

IldAw 8€ cat rodro SieAciy Set. urep ayafod Tob 11 
ms Aeyoudvov; od ydp éotw amdoiv. A€yeTar 
1 Reading <7é dptorov> dyaddy (Bonitz). 
@ Republic 1V. xvi. foll. 
> The dissent froin Plato is very striking. ‘To him, the 
Ideal Good is at once the highest object of knowledge, the 


fairest pattern of conduct, and the primal cause of the 
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passion and the moral character. Clearly then this 
was not the right way to deal with the virtues 

8 The next step was taken by Plato, who mghlly prato 
divided the soul into a rational and an irrational part, 
and assigned to each its befitimg virtues o exeel- 
lences.4 Su far, he was vight; but after this, he fell 
into error For he confused the treatment of Virtue 
with that of Ideal Good, This was wrong, because 
inappropriate. The subject of (moral) Virtue should 
have been excluded from the discussion of Being and 
Truth ; for the two subjects have nothing in common." 

9 Such thenis the nature and extent of these previous 
inguines, We must now consider how we ourselves 
are going to treat the subject. 

First, we must realize that every science and every the aim of 
faculty has an end proposed to it, which is something fous | the 
good ; for no science and no faculty exists for an cvil in Society, 

lo end, ff, then, all faculties ain at a good end, the aim 
of the best faculty will be the best of ends. But the 
best of all faculties 1s surely that of social jife and 
action ; wherefore its ain will be the best of goods, 
It appears, then, that we must treat of what is good : 
and not of what is absolutely good, but good for us 
men. We are not to deal with the good the gods 
enjoy; another science treats of this. and the con- 
sideration of it is of a different nature. The good of 
man in society is, then, the subject of our discourse. 


(Budemus I. viii. : Nieamuachus 1. vi} 


11 A further division is however necessary, We must 
ask in what sense we are using the term ; for several 


universe: even as tothe Christian Christ is ‘Truth, Way, end 
Life. Cf. Nie Lvi.18; Bud. 1. viii. 65 and Plato, Republic 
VI. avill, fol, 
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yap dyabov 7) TO Gpiorov | ev exdara TOY ovr, 
toito 8 éati 70 bud TH abrtob doow aiperdy: 
H od td\Aa peracydvra ayafa coriv, Toiro dé 
corw 7 iSéa rayabod. 

Tlérepov oby bmep Tis Seas Too ayabob del, 7} ov, 
dW’ is TO Kowov ev dmacw dmdpxov dyaBdr ; 
érepov yap Tis iSdas tobTo Sdfevev a ay elvae. 7 peer 
yap idéa Xwprarov Kat avro cal? avr: 76 dé 
KoUWwoV ev dracw omdpxet, ovK éorw 51) Tavrov Te 
xwpir@. od yap dv more 7d ywpioroy Kal 76 
medukos adro Kal? abro elvar ev maéow dmdpyot. 

IIdrepov ody brép rovrou Set Adyew tayabod rob 
évuTdpxovros ; 7 od; Sud Te; drt Tobro dork yey 
79 Kowdv, cs 0 dpiopos Kal m émaywyn’ 6 be 
dpigpds BovdAerat THY éxdorou ovolay Aéyew, rot 
dre dyabov i ui 6te KaKor 7) 6 TL av dAdo ie Aéyer de 
o Spos dre TO Toys” dyaov Kafdrov, 6 é ay 4 avro 
de air atperdv: To O€ €v dnaaw évuTdpyov Spotor 
TH pw éoriv, 

"O 8e dpos Adyet drt dyabdv, emornyn 5é ye 
odde ddvapies ovddepiia Ayer umep tot rédous Tob 
adris or. ayabdv, dAdd tobro pev ddAns duvdpeds 
éort Jewphoat (ovre yap 6 larpds ote 6 oikoddpuos 








# So in mediaeval times ‘“‘universalia ante res" and 

“ universalia in re’’ became the respective watchwords of 
Platonic and Aristotelan Schoolmen. (Cf. the disputations 
in the School of Salerno in Longfellow’s Golden Legend, 
canto vi. ). 

> This i is one of the crucial difficulties of Plato's “ Theory 
of Ideas’; discussed very acutely by Plato himself in Par- 
menides cc. i-vii, See Professor Jackson's paper in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. xi. 

© Taking dr: as a pronoun. If taken as a conjunction, 
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1182 b , Ly 2 s foc Ff OX € >of by 7 0 a 
Reyes Ore dyaboy % vylera o85é 7 otKia, GAA’ ort o 
u t f oa 4 e a a + 3 é ~ 
prev Bylevay motel, Kal ws qovel, 6 8” oltav): d7Aov 
é id 2 \ ~ ~ e X “a 3 na 
roivuy Ste ove TH ToAuTiKH bmép Tob ayalod Ae- 
Kréov TOO Kowod. pia yap eorw Kat adri) Teav 
Aowrav emarnudy: toito $€ oddeusds Fv Adyew 
Ww / vy > 2 ta ¢ , 193 uv 
80 otire Suvdpews o'r’ emoriuns ws TéA0s: obs’ dpa 
THs TodTiuKhS éorw To Umép Too Kowot ayafod 
A€yew Tod Kard Tov dpiapdv. 
3 Ad A ? 4 ~ ‘ \ ? \ fol 
AddAa pny ob8€ Tod Kara THY éraywyny Kowod, 
dia ri; Gre Srav BovdwdpeOa SetEat [al] re radv 
pépos ayabdv, 7) r@ dprow@ Seixvuper dre 6 adros 
, ? / : es > A \ ? 4 fa “ 
85 Adyos epapporre: emi te Tayalov Kat emi TotTo Oo 
bil te a 4 3 é a) ~ *. cal 
dv Bovddpeba Seifar dre ayaldv, 7 TH eraywy%, 
? n) t a a ¢ , > OY 
olov drav Oéhupev Setar dre 7) weyadoyvyia early 
\ 
1188a dyabdv, paper ore 7 Sixavoodvn dyabdov Kal 
> rf \ A ~ ¢ > a c \ / 
dvipeia Kal amAd@s al dperai, } dé peyadopuyia 
? 4 o A ¢ f > , 3 4 \ 
apern, Wore kal  peyaAroysvyia ayaldv: oddé b7) 
n \ ~ a 
imép Tov KaTa THY eraywyiy Kowot ayafod Ac- 
Kréov TH ToATiKA, OTe Ta adra addvara cupPycerat 


i 


roUTm Kal T@ ard Tov pov Kaw@ dyad. dre 
yap ayaldv, kat évraié’ pei. 
a f a ¢ A a 3 + 3 ~ 

Afjdov roivuv ore bmép tod aptarou ayafod de- 

td 2 a . ee nm fC oA a: 2. \ oo 
Kréov €ortv Kat dpiarov Tot july dpiorou: 7d 8 dAov 

‘- = 

ido dv tis Ore odk EoTw puds ovr’ emoTHuns ovTE 
duvduews TO Urép ravros ayabod cKoreiv. 

Aca ri; dre rayabdr ev waoas rais xarnyoplias 
10 dori: Kal yap év T@ tt Kal ev TD Tod Kal ev 7H 
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thing, nor the builder that a house is a guod thing, 
The former tells us that he produces he alth. and how 
he does its the latter, that he makes a house. and 
how he makes i. No more, thea, is sven) science 
entitled to speak of the good that is common to good 
things. For she too is a science among the resb; and 
we have scen that no faeulty nor seicnee has the 
right to predicate g gxoodness of its cud. Social science, 
therefor e, is dehatred from speaking of that common 
good which we attribute in defimng. 

Nor again may at speak of the common goud which 
we predicate as the result. of induction ; and for this 
reason, When we wish te designate sone individual 
good thing, we cither show by definition that the 
same description fits the general conception of good- 
ness and what we wish to designate as goad yor else 
we use induction. For instance, when we syish to 
point out that greatness of soul is a pood thing, we 
declare that justice is a good thing, and courage, and 
so with all the virtues. But greatness of soul is a 
virtue ; whence it follows that this, too. is a good 


17 thing, Soeial science 1s thereture equally debarred 


18 


from speaking of the common good we predicate by 
induction, because the same obstacles will arise as 
in the case of the common good predicated in defini- 
tion. Here, as there, the statement that “itis good” 
would have to be made. 

It is clear, then, that the good of which we have to 
treat is ‘‘ the best good,” and “ the best that is best 
for us men’’; whereas we may lay it down as an 
obvious gencral truth, that with the “ universal good ”’ 
no single science or facully is competent to deal. 

The reason is this. ‘Good ’’ may be predicated 
in every category : in Substance, Quality, Quantity, 
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ARISTOTLE 


1188 a 
TOo® Kal TOTE Kat mpéds Tt [rcaut rive] KGL amdds € ev 


dmdoats. ard pap TO TOTE dyafor € év pev Lovr perch} 19 
6 larpos older, ev € KuBepyntuch 6 6 KuBepyrrys, € ev 
éxdory om exaoros. more pev yap del repely 3 
15 larpos older, mote 5é Set mAciy o KUBepvy 77S. ev 
éxdoty S€ 16 wétve dyaGdy Exacros Td at! eauTav 
eldijoe' ore yap 6 latpos TO ev TH KuBepyytiKy 
ayabov more etdrjoe., ote 6 KuBeprnirns TO ev 
larpikh. ov dpa ovd otrws dep tot Kowod 
ayabot AexTeéov" r0 yap more év mdoats Kow'sy, 
‘Opotws 5é Kat TO mpos. Tt dyablov Kal TO Kara 20 
20 Tas dAdas sarnyoptas Kowdv pev dmdcaus, oddeptds 
8’ €orly otire buvdpews obr emoriuns eimety dep 
rob ev éexdatn [mdre]' dyabod, 088’ ad THs Totus 
umep Tod Kowod dyabod Adyev. umep Too dyafod 
dpa, Kat bmép tod aplorov, Kat bmép rod jyiv 
dpiorov. 
25 “lows dé odde Sef Bovddpevov re Seucvivau, Tos 21 
py pavepois mapabetypaoe Xphotan, arr’ dmép Tov 
a avay tots pavepois, Kat umep Tay vontdy Tots 
aicbyrois. [Kat] Taira, yap pavepwirepa. éray 
ovv Umép tayabod Tis eyxetp Adyew, ot Aexréov 
early umeép TAs iSdas. Katror olovrat ye [detv]," 
yo Orav dep TOU ayalod Adywou, brép ris iSdas detv 
Aeyew: brép yap rob pdAtora dyabot pac deiv 
Aéyew, adro 5€é Exacrov pdAtor’ early [rd] rovobrov, 


22 


1 Omitting ave, which has been incorrectly added from 
§ 19. 
2 Omitting Sef with one ms. (bracketed by Sealiger). 





* For the ten Categories see Clategoriae c. 43 Topea, 
lhe. 9: also Milton, Fe ‘acation Exercise, where they are called 
““ the ten sons of dna,” 
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@ Time, Relation, and the rest. Now taking goodness 
of ‘Time, it is obvious that in Medieine, this is known 
to the Leech: in Navigation, to the Pilot ; and in 
each science. to hin who is profiment therein. The 
Leech knows when to apply the knife, and the Pilot 
when to set jus sail. In every science, the proficient 
will know only that goodness or rightness of ‘Time 
which concerns himself. The Leech wall be ignorant 
of the right time in navigation, and the Pilot of the 
right time in medicine. Here also it is evident that 
(no one science) must speak of the “common good ” 
(for goodness in Time 15 a good common to all the 
sciences), 

Similarly, what is good in Relation to something, 
and goodness predicated under the other cate gor ies, 
are common to all the sciences 3 and no one science 
nor any one faculty is competent to speak of this 
goodness which is common to all alike. And of this 
disability Social science of course partakes 5 it cannot 
speak of that “ common good.” The good of which 
it does speak is “ the best good,” and “ the best that 
is best for us men.” 

1 Moreover, when we would make something clear, 
it is presumably best to avoid comparison with what 
isitselfobscure. Rather we should use plain things to 
illustrate the obscure; and objects of sense 1oiustrate 
the objects of intellect, since the former are plainer 
than the latter. When therefore we undertake to 
treat of the good, we should not begin with Ideal 


22 Good. Yet writers think it incumbent on them, 


when dealing with the good, to speak of the Ideal. 
* We must speak,’ they say, “‘ of Good in its perfec- 
tion. Now nothing is seen in perfection except in its 
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ARISTOTLE 
1183 a Ld cA 2 ON ue > i € OF ¢t y 
wore pddior dav ein ayabdr 4 idéa, ws olovrat. 
6 81 Totwobros Adyos aAnOys pev eorur laws: ard’ 23 
ody % TodeTuch emorhn 7 Svvapis, vaép As voy 
_ sorw é Adyos, ody vmép TovTou okomel rayabo8, 
36 GAG, Too Hiv dyabod. [ovdenia yap ovr’ emu 
orn oure Svvamis tmép tov téhous Aéyer ort 
dyatov, ware ovd’ 7 mroAutuKy). Jy’ 800 ov vmep Tob 
Kara TY idéav ayabot Tov Adyov movetra. 
"AAN’ lows [dqot} ToUr@ raya apf xpnod- 24 
pevos imép trav kal? éxaora, ek Tourou mpopds, 
1183 b epet. 088 otrws dpO@s. Se? yep Tas apyas 
olietas AauPdvew. drotov ydp, el Ts Bovddpevos 
oa) Tplywvor as Svolv dpbais toas éxov beif ax, 
AdBou apxny dre % Yuyn abdvaros. od ydp oixeta, 26 
det be ai dpyny olketay elvat kal ournpyevyy" viv 
5 0¢ Kal dvev tod THY poxiy elvac abdvarov Seger Tis 
Svalv opbuis icas éxov TO Tplywvor. dpoims dé 26 
Kab eq Tor dyabdy dor Pedoacbat 7a. ala a avev 
Tob Kar Ti Séav ayabod 86 odk oixeiay dpyiy 
elvat rovrov rayabod.* 
*Odk Opaas 5é od” 6 Lewkparns emarias 
emote Tas dperds. éxetvos yap ovdey wero Seip 
1 parny elvas, ed 8€ Tod Tas dperas emiaTn pas elvan 
ouveBawev adr@ tas dpetas paryny elvar. 81a rh; 


1 Bracketed by Wilson and Susemihl. 
2 Reading 8 76 ovx olxelay dpyny elvas todro téyabdv 


(Bonitz). 


* Contrast with this the view of Ruskin (Mornings in 
Florence, § 137), In describing the order in which the Arts 
and Sciences are represented on the Campanile at Florence, 
he says “* After this seulpture "(the Lamb, with the symbo! of 
Resurrection) ‘ come the Christian urts,- “those which neces- 
sarily imply the conviction of immortality.” ‘The first of 
these arts is Geometry. 
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pure essence. Wherefore the Ideal is the Good 

23 in its perfection.” Such is them inference; and 
perhaps they are right. But we are now deahng 
with the Social seienee and faculty ; and this does not 
investigate this {deal Good, but what is good for us 
men. (Vor no science or faculty predicates goodness 
of its end: and Social science is no exception to the 
rule. } Ideal Good. 1s therefine not the subject of its 
discourse. 

24 0 [tis suggested, however, that our serenee may take 
this Ideal Good for starting-point. and froin it pro- 
ceed to discuss particular gouds. ‘This again 1 a 
mistake, We must choose starting-potnts which are 
appropriate to the matters in hand. Suppose we 
desire to prove that the angles of « triangle are equal 
to two right angles; it would be absurd to make the 

25 immortality of the soul our starting-point. His not 
appropriate ; and the starting-point must be both 
appropriate to the subject and closely eonnceted with 
it In the above instance, one can quite well prove 
that the triangle has its angles equal to two mght 
angles whether the soul be immortal or not.4 

26 Similarly, in the case of things good, one can investi- 
gate the rest of them without reference to the Ideal ; 
seeing that this good ig not an appropriate star ting- 
point (for demonstration). 

> Socrates again was in error when he treated the 
virtues as departments of science. It was his opinion 
that nothing should be useless ; but the consequence 
of turning the virtues into sciences was to make his 
virtues useless. And the reason is this. To under- 


> The following passage (with whieh ef. Hud, L v.i5) seems 
out of place here, as the “ error of Socrates ’' has been dealt 
with earlier in the chapter (§ 7). 
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1188 b ica ; ~ bi] ~ , uv > ta ‘ 
Ore ent trav émornpay ovpBatver dua cidévar Thy 


emorhny tt éore Kat elvar emeoripova (et yap 
latpixyy tis older Ti €otiv, «al latpos obros edfews 
coriv, duoiws 5é kai’ tov dhAwy émornudyv) add’ 

wodK emi tT@v apera@v Totro cupBalver. od yap el 2 
tis older tiv Sucatootyny ri eoriv, edfews dikatos 
éoriv, ds 8 adrws kami rdv dddwy. ovpBaiver 
odv Kal pdrnv ras dperas elvat kat pa elvar 
émlorn uas.* 

Il. ’Enred 8 drép rodrwy Sudbpicrar, metpaddpev 1 
Adyew tayabov mooaxas Adyerat, 

0 "Ror yap Trav dyabday rd pev ria, ta 8 
erawerd, Ta 8 Suvdpes. 1O S€ Tipvov Adyw 7d 
rowovTov, TO Oelov, To BéAriov, ofov yuy7, vois, TO 
dpyadrepor, apy}, Ta rowadra’ ripea yap ef’ 
ols 7) Ty}, Tots S€ ToLovTows TMEow TYyL7 dicodovéet, 

% odKody Kal 7) dpeTy Tipuov, drav ye 87 dn’ adris 
oTrovdaids Tis yernra.: 7dn yap ovTos els TO Tis 
dperis oxfua jee. ta 8 erawerd, olov dperai: 2 
dnd yap T&v kat’ abras mpdgewy 6 érrawos yiverat. 
7a dé Suvdwers, olov dpyy mAovros laxds KdAdos: 
Tovros yap Kal 6 omovdaios eb dv Sdvnrar xpy- 

30 cacbat Kal 6 dadros Kaxds: 810 Suvdwets 7a ToLabra 


} Perhaps «xazi should be read. 





® fudemus, in the parallel passage, does not commit this 
absurdity ; but distinguishes accurately between knowledge 
of a selence and proficiency in an art. 
® je. on the supposition that we have merely to know them. 
* See Rackham’s note on Wie, 1. xi. 1. 
# For the use of oyfye cf. Philippians ii. 8. 
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stand the nature of a science at onee makes one a 
savant. Ifa man understands the nature of medicine, 
he is ipso facto a physician,’ and so with the other 
sciences. But this by no means follows in the case of 

27 the Virtues A man docs not straghtway become 
just by understanding the nature of justice + and su 
itis with the rest. ‘The conelusion is that the virbues @ 
are useless : wherefore they cannot really be depart- 
ments of science. ; 


(C4. Nae. Tox and J. vi. san) 


1 IL. After thus defining our subject. we will consider [stinetion 
the various senses in which the term ‘ good ” is Goode” 
employed. ° () ievered , 

Now of good things, some are honoured or revered ¢ 
others praised or commended 3 whilst others again 
are but potentially good.©) Among things revered | 
reckon the Divine, and higher things in general, such 
as the soul and mind of man; things ancient or 
original; and the like. Revered things, in fact, are 
those which command reverence; and to all the 
above, and their kind, reverence is attached. Virtue, 
therefure, is a thing revered, when the possession of 
it renders a man good; for so he himself assumes 

2 the form of virtue.¢ On the other hand, the virtues @ ade 
themselves are examples of things commended ; iene 
since praise attends upon the deeds they inspire." 

Other goods, again, are potentialities ; as authority, (potential, 
riches, strength, and beauty ; for of these the good 
man has power to make good use, and the bad man 
power to make evil use. Hence goods of this kind 


¢ Virtue in the abstract is an ézutverdy ; when embodied 
in a good man it is a tizioy—a distinction not found in 

Nic. or Bud, (Stock), 
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it Kadobdvrat dyad. ayaa, pev &y etaty (Soxupdlerat 3 
yap TH Too orovdatov adtGy exaorov xpHcet, od TH 
Tob pavidov)’ toils 3° avtots Tourous cup Ben icer 
dyabots Kal Tip roxmy Tis yeveérews abr@y airiay 
ela, amd TUXNnS yap Kal mAotros yiverar Kal 

sdpy7y Kal dAws doa els Suvduews raéw ice. 
Aourav Sé Kal téraptov T&v ayabay 7O aworikey 4 
Kal momntiucdv ayabod, olov yuyrdow vyelas Kal et 
te dAdo rovodrov. 

"ANN ert Kai dAAny exer Tayaba Siatpeow: ofdy 5 
éort TaV ayabdy ra péev Tdvrn Kal wdvrws aiperd, 
1184a7d 3? ot, olov a pev Sucacogvvy Kat at dAda 
dperal Kal mdvTn Kal advrws atperal, layds be 
kat mAobros Kal Sivas Kal ra ToLadra ode MAVTH 
otre mdvrws. 
"Ere kai dAAws: Tay yap ayabdav ra pév éorw 6 
réAn 7a 8° od rédAn, olov } yev bylewa rédos, 7a SE 
sTHs byvelas Everev od TéeAn. Kal daa odrws exet, 
roUrwv del To TéAos BéATiov, olov 7 tylesa BeArioy 
Tad vyrewd, Kal drAds dei xabddov todro Bédriov 
od évekev Kal ra adda. 
TidAw adrav rav teAdv Bédriov dei ro TéAcov 7 
To atedods. réAetov S€ eoTw od mapayevopdrov 
10 pnbevos Er mpoodeducba, dredés S€ 0} Tapayevo- 
pevou mpocdeducda Twos, olov Tis Sixacoovvys pev 
[udvor] mapayevonerns moAAGv mpoadeduela, Tis 
be eddarwovias mrapayevoperns oddevds ere 7 poa- 
SedpueBa. rTobro dpa early ro dptorov Hiv d Cytob- 


ce 





* This inferior class of goods gets to be identical with 
the ausiliary good of §4 above, See Nic. 1. vi. 8, 9. 
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gare termed “potentialities.” Such potentialities are 


5 


6 


7 


widoubtedly good things (since mi each case the 
touchstone is the use made of them by the good inan, 
and not by the bad) ; they ave, however, goods con- 
ferred on us by the fortune of birth. For liches, and 
authority and all things else that come under this 
heading of “ potentialities " are the @ift of fortune. 
The fomth and last class of good Unngs coniprises 
those which create and preserve some other good : 
as, for example, gymnastic exercises which create and 
preserve health, 

There is yet another way in which we may classify 
good things. Some of them we would choose without 
reservation and under every circumstance ; but not 
others, Justice, for example, and her sister virtues 
are entively and under all ciremmstances worthy of 
our choice ; but with strength and riches and power 
it is not sa. 

Yet another classification of good things is that 
under ends and means Health, for instance, is an end; 
but those guod things we seek for the sake of it are 
not. In all such cases the end is a higher good than 
the means, for instance, health and the good things 
which promote it ; and we may lay it down as an 
universal law that whatever things are sought for 
the sake of something else are inferior to it.¢ 

Again, even among ends a complete end 1s superior 
to a partial one. A complete end is one whose 
attainment wholly satisfies us . while the attainment 
of a partial end leaves us longing fur something more. 
If we attain Justice, there are still many things we 
desire; but if we attain Happiness, we are wholly 
content. Happiness. then, is that “ best of human 
goods ”’ which is the object of our inquiry. It is a 
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1184 a 
pev, 0 éore Tédos tédetov' TO SE 31) TeAELov TéAos 


Tayabov €ort Kat tédos Tov dyabcay.” 

1 Mera ratra Toivur mds TO dpiorov Set okoretv; g 
TOTEpOV OUTWS WS Kal adTod cuvapiBnoupdvou; 
avN’ dromov. 7d yap dpiatov erreidy eote réAos 
ré\evov, 7d S€ TéAevov TéAos ws amAds elrely odOev 
dv ddAo Sdgevev elvar 7} ebdaipovia, thy 8 eddau- 
poviay éx moAAdv ayabav owribepev éav 8 7d 

20 Beéhrugrov oko7a@yv Kal atts auvapOuns, adro 
avrob éora Bédriov. airs yeep Bédrvorov coriv. 
olov rd dyrewve eis Kai tHv vylevay, oxdret a 
Trovtwy mavrwy PéAtiorov: BéArictor bé éeorw 
byleta’ ef 35 Totro mdvrwy BéATioTov, Kai avro 
avtoo Bé\rvorov.? dromov 87 cupBaiver. od 81) 9 
lows ovrw ye oxemréeov TO PeATioTOV. 

2% AAA dpa ye ottrw mus, olov ywpis adrod*; 7 
Kat roiro dromov; 7 yap evdaupovia, éoriv &k 
rive ayabar avyKeyery” 70 & e& dy ayabaay 
odyKerra, oxorety € Toor” éorty BéArcov, &romov 
od ydp é€arw dAdo Tt xwpis ToUTwr % eddaipovia, 
aara raira. 

80 °AAN’ dpa ye odtwoi mws dy Tis éphais ckorroiro 10 
auyKpivay 76 dpiorov; obo adriyy Thy evdatpoviay 
viv é€k tovTwy T&v ayabdy otcayv avyxpivwy mpos 
dada & po eorey ev adri evdvra, odrw Td dpiorov 
oKoTaey opbas av oxorotro ; GAA’ odie éorw 
drrAoby 70 dpiorov é enrodpev viv. olov Adyou dy 

a5 Tus elvas dpiorov tiv dpovnow anavtwy tay ayalady 


1 Rassow’s emendation of Ms. dyaldv éazt Kal rédos 7d 


dyadov. 
* Reading féArcor (Spengel) for us. BéArcoror. 
ets suggests adrav: “in isulation from the several 
foods # 
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complete end ; and the complete end is “ The Good,” LS ak 


and the end or goal of all good things. Goal. 
8 The next question is, how are we to consider this Happiness a 
4 ” a Compound 
Best of goods’? Are we to count it ay on€é among the sum 
the rest? That is absurd. For seeing that the heeesig 
“ Best ” is a complete end, and this complete end goods, 
appears to be simply Happiness and nothing else ; 
and secing, morcover, that our notion of Happiness is 
composed of many goods: if in considering ‘‘ the 
Best ” we reckon it among other goods, it will appear 
better than itself, since it is in itself best ofall. Take 
the parallel instance of health and the good things 
which promote it, and consider which of all these is 
best. Health surely is best ; but if it is best “ of all 
these goods,” 1 is better than itself; and this is an 
g absurd conclusion. Accordingly this cannot be the 
right way to consider the “ Best.” 
Are we, then, to consider it as if in isolation from 
itself? This toois absurd. Happiness is a compound 
of certain other good things ; and to consider whether 
the compound is better than its constituent goods is 
absurd. Happiness is not something isolated from 
these goods ; it is their sum total. 
10 Another way of considering “ the Best” in com- 
parison with other goods might be suggested. H 
one took Happiness. the compound of these various 
goods, and compared it with other goods which do not 
enter into its composition, would this be the right 
method of considering it? But we must remember 
thai ‘the Best” which is the object of our inquiry is 
a compound, and not a simple thing. On comparing 
all (simple) goods severally with each other, we 
might come to the conclusion that wisdum was the 
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ne eae? ay ouyKpwopeveny, adAn’ tows ody obrws 11 
lnrntéov early 76 apiorov ayabey. 70 yap réhetov 
lnrodjev ayaboy, uy) 8é ppowmars povn odca od 
Téhetov ob apa robto ro dpiotrov 6 Enrodpsev, obSé 
TO ovTws dpiorov. 
118¢b = TTT, Mera Tolvuy rotTo éxet To dyaba GAAny 1 
Siaipeow. éort yap Tov dyalay 70, pee ev pox}, 
olov at dperat, Ta be év TO odpart, olov vylela 
Kdddos, Ta 8° exrds, moiros apy rust) H et 
Tt ado Tov Towvrw. ToUTUwW be TO. év poxgi 
6 Bédriora. Ta 8 ev pox Sidiptorat dyad eis 2 
Tpla, eis ppdvnow ets dperiy | Kat Bova. 
"H8y toluy 76 pera ToOTO, 3 Kal A€yopev mavres 
Kal Bonet Kal TéAos ray dyabasy real re\etoraroy 
elvat, 4 evdatpovia., reat TobTo ravre paper elvat 
10 TO! eb mparrew Kal 6B fav. 70 dé Teas éoriy aux 38 
drrAody aAAd. burrov: evieov pev yap éor. Td TéAos 
abr7) o evépyeva kab n xpijows, ofov ris difews 
[eorw % Opacis]: Kal éorw ye uy) Xphows aiperarrépe. 
ris efews: tédos yap 7 Xphors: ovidels dip av 
Bovdouro € exew ry op pa péAAwy opay dAAa pew. 
Spoiws 8€ Kal én’ dxofs Kal Trav roodray. dy 4 
dpa Kat [7] xpos Kal e€is eoriv, det BéAtiov Kat 


? Perhaps 7 should be read for ré ats, 





i¢ is here used in the sense of ced¢ia—‘* Philo- 
cue Thought *\—from which it is carefully distinguished 
ine. xxxiv. 16 below. Cf. Hud. I. iv. 2, 3, where three kinds 
of life—d¢iAdoogos, modirixds, dnodavarexds—are mentioned 
as Pursuing respectively these three kinds of‘ Good.” 

> The other kind, which is a product (épyov) } distinct from 
the activity 4 which produces it, 1s here ignored. otxta, for 
example, is the épyov of the activity olkoddpnots (ud. 1. i. 5), 
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11 best of them; bal this method can hardly lead to the 
discovery of the “ Best of goods.” The objeet of our 
search is the “ Complete Good,” and wisdom by itself 
is not a thing complete. ‘This, then, is not ‘ the Best” 
which we are sceking, nor do we look for what 15 in 
this sense ‘‘ best.” 


(Cf Bud. Ui, Nee]. vii) 


1 IJ]. There is yet another method by which we may Distinction 
] ify it a S i. like } = “4 t r ] ~ batwoen 
classify good things. Some, like the virtues, belong goats ot 
to the soul, others, hke health and beauty, to the Boul, Body 
ane Cite 
body, whilst others are external to us—riches, cumstance, 
authority, honour and the like. Moreover, those Sonalf 
which belong to the sout have been classed under the (1) Wisdom, 
three headings of Wisdom,* Virtue, and Pleasure. 2) Virtue, 
* * . . 2 (3) Pleasure, 
Happiness, which we all say and believe is the End Hapmness 
4 ey | lete, wi iy living 
of all good things and the most complete, we may 8 ))'vitg 
now proceed to identify with " living well and doing ing well.” 
well.”” We must premise, however, that “ ends ” are Activity or 
of two different kinds.2 In some cases, the lind of a Posteo 
thing is its activity and use, as with sight : and the or Posses- 
use is preferable to the mere state or possession,° such Alon 
use being the true Jind. No man would care to 
possess sight if instead of seeing he were doomed to 
keep his eyes shut, and so with hearing and the like. 
4 Wherever, therefore, one may use as well as possess 


something, the use is better than the mere possession, 


to 


co 


© €€e usually =habitus: to give the és of a thing is to 
answer the question mds dyer; yuomodo se habel? Hence it 
is almost equivalent to 8:deows (rd mais dtdxecrar ,), though 
a distinction is made in Categories vin. § 5 (Grant, vol, i, 
p.497). Here, however, itis used (as in Hud, VI. (Wee. VIL.) 
¢c. vii, § 7) rather in the sense of possessio, Corresponding to 
the transitive verh yew. Cf. ce. vin and axi, below; and 
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1184 b 
atperasrepov 7 xpijows ris éfews* 7) yap Xphows Kal 
q evépyea, téhos, 4 8 ebus THs xXphoews évexe, 

Mera tobdro toivuy toir’ édy tis oKory én rév & 
emorn Lv Tracey, operat obie inv pev mrovodoay 
olxiay, dddny be orovdaiay olxiay, aAAg THY olico- 

29 Sopuxyy: Kal od mowutexds 6 otkodopos, 4 TOUTOU 
apety Too adrod rovTou eb TrounTucy. dpotws [Kal] 
emt tay dAAwy amdvrwy. 

IV. Mera roivuy tobro dpdpev ort obGevi dAAw 1 
) pox Cpe ev puxt 8€ eorur dpert: TO auto ye 
rol papev viv Te vx moeiy Kal my THis puxiis 

26 dperiy. aAX’ 7b poev apern) ev éxdore Toro roel 
{ed ob eorw dpery,’ a de Buy) kat 7ada. pev, 
pox S¢ COpev- did rHv ths yuyts dperiy dpa «bd 
Cnooper. 

To 8é ye ed Civ Kal eb mpdarew odfev dAXo i 762 
evdaovety Aéyoper. TO , ope evdarpovely Kal 
eddayuovea. | év 7 ed Civ é cory, TO Y ed lav év 7 

30 KaTd Tas dperas cay. robr dp’ éoriv rédos Kal 7 
eddauyzovta, Kal 70 dpiorov. 

Ey XeTEL Tolvuy Tih ay etn Kal evepyeta 43 
ed8ar ovia. dv yap Ww ebis wal xphors, q xXpHjots 
Kad 7 evépyea Téhos* rijs dé yuxiis a] dpern eis 
éoriv: gorw be Kat evepyeta Kal I), xpiows abris 

si r@v aper@v* wore tédos Gy ein H evepyera Kat 

x Reading aan’ 1 pev dpery ev éxdarm rotto mov <eb> 
(Bonitz) <6 wore?> of eon dper}. 

2 Possibly the words 4 8€ yuxy kal rdAda pév are corrupt 


or interpolated (Bonitz). 
3 Omitting rav dperadv (Spengel). 





4 See note on c. i. | above, 
4 Sce above, c. iii. 3, and note. 
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and preferable thereto 5 for the use ofa thing and sts 
mise en action are its tre cud, for the sake of which 
We possess ib, 

Another point which we may nuw observe in regard Vitus or 
to all the arts and sciences is this, A house and ain Ciatts- 
good house are not produced by two different crafts ; Cratl Lne 
but by one and the same craft of archilecture ; so duces good 
that what the architect can build, that his appropriate at 
virtue or excellence 4 can build well. And so in all 


other cases. 


on 


(Bud. Ve id 


1 IV. We nest observe that by the soul, and it alone, i: Hes in 
we live ; and the soul has its own proper excellence praduees 
or virtue. Accordingly, we assert that the thing 8d Lif. 
which soul produces and the thing which saul’s excel- 
lence or virtue produces are one and the same. But 
we have seen that the excellence of anything makes 
well whatever that thing itself makes. Now soul, 
[among its other products *] gives us our life; where- 
fore it is through the excellence or virtue of the soul 
that we shall live weil. 

2 But “ living well and doing well ” we identify with Mappiness 
Happiness. Happiness and being happy consist there- P"° 
fore in living well ; and living well, in living in accord- pocoealne 
ance with the virtues. This then is “ the End,” and iar 
Happiness. and “ the Best.” 

3 Happiness moreover must consist in the use and 
activity of something (we possess). For we saw that 
where something is both possessed and used, its use 
and mise en action are its End. Now Virtue is a 
possession or disposition’ of the soul; but this 
Virtue can be used, and set in action. The use and 
activity of Virtue are therefore the End. And so we 
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xpijous adr is: y evdatpovia dp’ dy ety ev TO Kara 
Tas dperas Ci. emetdijrrep ouv Ta dpiarov dyabdr 4 
eoTy 4 eddarpovia, Kal atiry Tédos. Kal TéA€ELov 
tédos evepyela,” Cavres av kara ras aperas etdat- 
joves ay etnpuev aeaut EXouyuev TO aptoroy ayabldy. 

"Emet 3° otv dorw 7 evdarpovia TéAecov dyabay 5 
Kal rédos, o08€ Todo Bel AavOdvew Ott real év 
redeiw gorat. od yap gorar év rrawdi (od ydp ear 
mais evdatorr), GAN’ év avdpi: obros yap Tédeos. 

Ovs° év xpovep ye arenet, GAN’ ev redete. réetos 
& ay ein xpovos, doov dvépwros Bec. Kat yap 
A€yerau opOis mapa, Tols ToMois ort det dv 
<daipove ev T@ peylorw xed Tod Biou Kpivew, 
cbs Séov 76 TéActov elvas Kat ev xpovw Tere Kat ev 
dvO perme. 

"Ore 8é evepyeua corlv, ot dv tis kal évredev. 6 
ev yap Tots Unvots, oto ef vis Kabevdor bia Biov, 
Tov ToLobrov ob mov Bovddpueba Adyew evdatwova 
elvau’ TO pev yap Cay atrd bmd pet, dAAd 70 Cay 
atr®@ Kara Tas aperas odx brdpyer, 6 Ay Kara THY 
évépyeva. 

Mera. totro Té peAov A€yeabat oure Atav Sd€ecev 4 
av olketov elvan rouriy oure paxpay dméxov. olov 
émevBrjrep eorw, ws Soxet, pdpidy te THs puxfis 
@ 7, pepopeda, 6 xahodpev Opemruxdv (rotro yap 
Be éorw elva: rods yotv XiGous sépdpev 
aduvdrovs tpépeobar dvras, wore SHAov or. Tay 

1 Or reading, with Stock, evépyera, * ‘and this is an end; 
and the complete end is an activity.” 


e pas io Solon by Herodotus (I. 32). CfA Nie. 
fxd, Bud. TT i. 10, 
o§ 3 above. Uf. c. xix. below. 


ATO 
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see that Happiness consists in living in accordance 

with the virtues. Smee, therefore, the “ Best good" 

is Happiness, and this in ys activity as an Vind and 

a Complete End: by living in accordance with the 

virtues we shall be happy and shall possess the “* Best 

of goods.” 

Again: seeing that Happiness is a Complete Good Such a Life 
and End, we must further adnnt that it must dwell in ree curly 
a complete being. It cannot dwell in a child, for a of Sul, 
child does not enjoy full happiness ; but only in adult 
man, since he has attained completeness. 

Nor can it be reahzed in an incomplete period of (2 Length 
time, but only in one that is complete; such a period is 78" 
the normal span of human life, The common saying ¢ 
that we must judge of a man’s happiness from the 
longest portion of his life 1s a true one ; since complete- 
ness can only be realized in a period and ina human 
being that are themselves coniplete. 

8 That Happiness is an activity is plain from another (#) Waking 
consideration. Supposing a man to pass all his life in aes 
slumber ; we should certainly refuse to regard him as 
happy. Life indeed he possesses, but not life in 
accordance with the virtues ; for this we took to be 
life in their active exercise.? 


~ 


a 


(Cf. Nie. EL. xiii, 11-14: Aud, U1. 15-18.) 


7 What we are now about to add might be regarded The nutri- 
as not specially germane to the subject ; yet it will SAE Sou, 
prove to be closely connected therewith. Apparently dpekinn 
there is a part of the soul to which, as the instrument yn RnGE 
of our bodily nutrition, we give the name of “ nutri- ee 
tive.” (That there is reason for surmising such a part Happiness. 
may be shown as follows. We notice that minerals 
aye unable to nourish themselves, so that this faculty 
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1185 a 
empixwv eott ro tpépebar ef bé TAY epupdywr, 7 
20 buy) dv ely atria: tis dé buys Tovrwy pev rdv 8 
~ is 
poptwy odfey airiov av ein rob rpépecOar, ofov rd 
AoyotiKav 7) 7d OupuKory 7 To emPuunrixdv, GdAo 
5€ tu mapa tatra, @ ovder eyoper ofkerdtepov 
dvoua emiBeivar 7) Operrucdy): Ti ody, ay Tis ElsroL, 9 
morepov Kal rodtov Tod poptov Ths yuyAs eorw 
2% dpeth; ef yap éort, Sffdov ore Kat ravrn Seroe 
évepyelv' The yap Tedelas apeTas 4 evépyea 
é 
evdatpovia. 
> \ > y 3 \ f at Low y 
Ee peév obv dorw aper rovrou 4 un gariv, addos 
Adyos' ef & dpa éarw, odK eorw Tavrys evepyea. 
dv yap py €orw dpyy, od’ evépyea tovTwy éorat: 
4 A ral 
ovk« éoucev b€ elvar dpyr) ev T@ popiw TovTw, adr’ 
80 djsotov coucev elvac TH mupl. Kal yap exeivo o Te 
nN ? ta a * 5. ? ‘ > wy 
av éupadrys Karavaddoet, Kav pry euBadps, odk exer 
épunv mpos To AaBety. otTw Kal TodTo TO pdpiov 
~ ~ wo bay \ ‘ a ? v4 ¥. 
Tis buys éxeu: av pev yap éuBddns Tpopmy, Tpeper, 
av 8é pt euBadns tpopyy, od eyer opuyy rod 
d 8 s B5é La ae be c ‘ o ? 
tpéperv. 51d adde evépyea of pundé spun. daar 
as oUdev ouvepyel TO pdplov TodTo mpos THY evdaL- 
poviay, 
Mera raira roivuy dexréov dv ein ti dorw 410 
dpev}, ereimep % Tavryns evépyerd cor 4 edda~ 
povia, «ws pev odv dnAds cineiv, dorly 4 aperh 





« These three parts of the soul are distinguished by Plato 
logically in the Lepublic, IV. pp. 436-441 ; mythologically, 
under the figure of a Charioteer and two horses, in the 
Phaedrus, pp. 246 foll.; and physiologically in the Timaeus, 
pp. 69, 70 (Stephanus). 

* Of, Nice. Vi = Hud, V. xii. 6. 
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is clearly confined to ammmate beings. Lf this is so, its 

8 cause is to be sought in soul. Now none of those parts 
of soul which we term “ rational,” “ passionate,” or 
“ desirous ” ¢ can be the cause of nutrition, but some 
other element ; to which we can give no more ap- 

9 propriate name than this of “ nutritive.”) Now we 
may be asked whether this part of the soul ala 
possesses its proper excellence or virtue ; "' since if it 
does, there must be activity here also, seemg that 
Happiness is activity of the complete excellence or 
virtue of the soul.” 

Now whether this element possesses such an 
excellence of its own or nat is the subject of a 
different inquiry ; but even if it does, this excellence 
would not be capable of activity.” Only those things 
which are subject to spontaneous impulse° are 
capable of true activity : and it seems that this part 
of the soul feels no such impulse ; herein resenbling 
fire. Fire devours what we throw into it; but what. 
we withhold, it feels no impulse to take. So itis with 
the nutritive element of soul. If we throw it nourish- 
ment, it nourishes (the body) therewith ; but if we 
refrain, it feels no impulse to do so. So, then, that 
which lacks spontaneous impulse lacks also activity : 
and therefore this part of the soul makes no con- 
tribution towards Happiness.# 

10 We must now consider what Virtue is, since it is 
Virtue in activity which constitutes Happiness, In 
general, Virtue or Excellence may be defined as the 


° gpux, a word used occasionally by Nic. and Eud.; as 
later by the Stoics, 

4 Yor the Nutritive part of the Soul ef. De Anime 11. iv., 
where its difference from fire is emphasized: also De .{nima 
III, ix. 2, where it is attributed to plants in commen with 
animals. 
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1185 a ‘ , ayo. > ¢ ‘ ¢ ¢ a 
bis 4) BeAtiorn: GAN’ lows ody ixavoy ottws dmdds 
elmeiy, GAA caddorepov Stopicat det, 
is5b VY, Iparov bev odv Aereréov bmép THs buys ev 
‘i eyyiverat, ov Ti éorw 7 oxy (rep pev yap 
Tovrov dos Adyos), dAN’ ws Tomy SueAdoBau. 
corw 3° i) Pons | ws paper, eis UO epn Supper, 
5 els TE 70 Adyov ¢ éxov Kal TO ddoyov. | ev pev 07) TH 
Aoyov eXOvTe eyyiveran ppovnors dyxtvoua copla 
edudbeva pvtpen Kal 7a Towabra, ev b€ TH GAdyw 
avrar at Gperat Aeyopevat, owdhpoovyn Sucauoodvn 
avdpeta doa dAdae 708 78ous Soxofow erawerat 
elvat. Kara yap ravras émawerot AeyspeBa Kara 
5é Tas rob [rev] Adyov éxovTos oddels emauvetran, 
Wotre yap oT. aopds, oddels emawetrat, ovte Srt 
ppovios, 083” dAws Kard Tt TOY Tovodrewv oubev. 
odde bn TO _Goyor, eb pn } Umnpericdy earw Kal 
omnpered TH Adyov é opre popiy. 
"Korw 8 7 dpern 7 7)00« umd evdetas raul 
dmepBodjjs pberpopevn. ore Be » ade Kal 7 
is UmepBorn pbeiper, tobT iSeiv dorw ex rav WBuccdv" 
(Set 8 brép rav dpavey rots pavepois paprupiots 
xpjoba). etOéws yap emt yupvaciwy ior dy ris: 


: 1 Reading aic#yrav (Susemihl) for 7Ondv mss. Cf 
1.21. 





s Cf. Eud. ITI. i. 2; and see note on é£ts, c. iii. 3 above. 

> This inquiry is carried out in Aristotle’s treatise De 
Anima (Tept yuxijs), in three Books. 

° For Adyos see ¢. i, 7 above, and note, 

4 Por dyylvoa see De Virtutibus et Vitiis civ, §2. The 
word seems uot to be used by Nic. or Fud. 

* Cf. ce. ii, 1, 2 above. 

* The hither here differs both from Nic. (I. xiti, 20) and 
Eud. (II. i, 19), who assign praise to intellectual as well as to 
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best stale or disposition of a thing." Bul this general 
definition is hardly adequate, and needs to be made 
more particular, 


(Cf Bud. VI i. 15 foll,) 


V. We must begin then by saying something of the Tho tional 
soul, in which Virtue arises ; not defining its nature, ated 
for this is the subject of another inyuiry ?; but Baris of 
describing in outline its constituent parts. Now these and ther 
have been ranged under two headings, namely the fiective 
rational] and the irrational.° In the rational part arise 
Prudence, Shrewdness,’ Wisdom, Aptitude, Memory, 
and the like ; while in the irrational part arise these 
states or dispositions which we call Virtues : namely 
Temperance, Justice, Courage, and all other states 
of character which are considered praiseworthy. For «virtuas" 
it is in respect of these thal we men are said to Commonly 
deserve praise ©: whereas no one receives praise in are States 
respect of the excellences of his rational nature. No La rae 
man is commended for being wise or prudent nor in soul eae 
respect of any kindred state of soul.’ On the other commenda 
hand, praise is not given to the irrational part except 4 
in so far as it is qualified to be subservient to the 


rational, and does actually subserve it. 


(Wie, (1. ii, 6, 7.) 

Now Excellence of Character or Virtue is liable to Moral Virtus 
be injured either by defect or by excess. That both “nare4 
are alike destructive to it, is clear from the evidence a in 
of our senses ; and we must use the testimony of what of Feelings. 
1s plain to interpret what is ubscure. One need go 


no further than gymnastic exercises for an example ; 


moral excellence. Moreover in ¢. xxxiv. 12 below we are told 
that the prudent do merit praise. 
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1185 b ~ ‘ , 7 ¢ > , x4 
Tov yap ywouevwy Pleiperas 4 laxds, ddtywv 


Te WOaUTWs. emt Te ToTaY Kal oitiwy cwoaa’Tws: 
foal x x a é ¢ € i 
ToAAdy Te yap 51) ywoperwy Aleiperar 7 dytea, 
2 dAlywr re woatTrws, cvnpetpwr Sé ywouevwr aw- 
tera 4 loyds Kal 4 dylera, dpoiws b€ rovros 4 
U : a oe a too > , + 
oupBaive. Kat emt owdpoodyns kat éml dvdpelas rat 
Tav d\Awy aperdv. éav ev ydp Twa Alay Toujans 
ddoBov, ware pendé tovs deovs Pofetoba, ave 
es a > 4 : N , t 
1 dvdpetos dAAd pwaivouevos, av S€ Pofovpevov mavra, 
detAds* Gvdpeios dpa éoras obre 6 hoPovuevos mavra 
4 c td vod . uv \ / A 
otre 6 pnbév. rar’ dpa Kal adver cal dleiper riv 
dperyv. iat yap of Atay ddBow kal mdvres' POet- 5 
é ‘ ¢ \ bé de © f ” 8s iy 
povat, Kai of mepl pnbev 8¢ duoiws. eorw 8 7 
t 
av8pela rept PoBous, wore ot peérptor PdBoe abfovor 
40 THY aropelay. bro Tov abrav dpa Kal ati&eras Kal 
, ¢ 3 a < A \ “~ / 
pletperas 4 avdpeia: td ddBwv yap rotro mdayxou- 
# , 4 \ if v 3 ‘ 
ow. dpotcus Sé Kat ai dAdAa dperal. 
VI. "Ere od pdvov tots rovovrors tiv aperiy J 
> t uN Ca 4 § 4 ‘ € a A 
apopiceey dv tis, dAAG Kal Ady Kal ydovy, dua 
i A ! - 45 A A on 4 8 . A 
8% ev yap THY HSoviy Ta haba mpdrroper, Sid dé 
THv Adany trav Kaddv ameydueba: drlws TE ovK 
» aA > 4 4 ¢ uv a \ 
gorw AaBeivy aperny Kat Kaxiay dvev AUTns Kal 
¢ a uv > i ay ‘\ 1 o¢ A ‘ ‘a 
Hoovis. gorw ody % apern wept HOovas Kat Admas. 
"H 8 4OuK1) ape? evretdev ras erwvupias exer, 2 
3 n \ rg i 4 2? , € Lie 
et Sef mapa ypdupa A€yorra tH GAyferay as Eyer 
1188. cxomety (Set &° tows). 7d yap AOos dd Trot ous 


2 Reading warrds (Spengel) for mdyreg moss. 
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since alike by their excess and by them defect the 
strength of the body 1s jured, So too with food and 
drink + too much or too Tittle of them is injurious 
to health, but when they are used im approprinte 
measure, health and strength are presery ed, 

4 The same results follow in the case of Temperance, 
Courage, and the other virtues. Suppose a man so 
excessively fearless that he fears not even the gods ; 
he is not courageous but mad, Suppose a man fears 
everything ; he is a coward The courageous man, 
therefore, is neither he who fears ev erything nor he 
who fears nothing. It follows that Virtue is enhanced 

5 and injured by the same influences. For excessive 
fears, and fears excited by everything altke, injure 
Courage ; and so does their absence even when there 
is due cause for them. Yct fears are the field 
wherein Courage works ; so that fear in moderation 
actually enhances it. Courage, therefore, is both 
enhanced and injured by the same influences ; such 
being the effect of (different degrees of) fear on the 
human soul, And so with the other virtues. 


CYVie, If. 11.) 

1 VI. These, however, are not the only terms in which atorai 
Virtue can be defined ; we can also define it in terms ae o_ 
of pain and pleasure. For pleasure incites us to do Pleasures 
ill, while pain deters us from doing well ; and we may snd: Fame, 
lay it down that to become either virtuous or vicious 
without pain or pleasure is impossible. Virtue, there- 
fore, is concerned with pleasures and pains. 


(Nie, IL i: Bud. IL, in) 


2  Ifin our consideration of “ ethic ” virtue we are to It ts not 
keep close, as perhaps we should do, to the literal eee pla 
meaning of the word, we shall remark that it takes its 


ATT 
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1186 a u x > ft + sy A a 4 4 
ever THY erewvupiav? nOuct) yap Kadetras bia 7d 


eHilecfar. & Kai SfAov sre otdepria aly ravs 
dpera@v r&v rob aAdyou pépous diac éyyiverau 
> \ % ~ yw a ” v G 
sovdey yap trav dvrwyv dice eer dAdAws yiveras. 
id if ‘ a \ é / i 
olov 6 AiBos Kat dAws ta Bapéa méduKe Kdrw 
/ M t. LA cr tl . Lyaps 
pepeobat dv tis ody dvw pimtn moAAdias Kal €biln 
dvw dépecbar, duws odk dv more dvw eveybeln, 
> 3 a o% ¢ if f . i: ae ~ uu ~ 
GAN det Kdtw. dpoiws [Kal] emt rdv dAAwy rev 
ToLoUTW. 
VIL. Mera roivuv todro Sef BovAopévous elsety 1 
TO rh €oTw % dpery, etdjou tiva éorly Ta ev 7H 
10 puyf ywoueva, eorw 8 & yiveras radra, mdfy 
Suvdpers e€ers' ware SHAov OTe TovTwy dy Te ely 
3 4 td 4 La 2 a 4 / “~ ‘ 
dpeth. may pev obv earw dpyr ddBos pioos mdbos 2 
fijdos eAcos ra Towadra, ols elwOer mapaxodoubeiv 
tf ‘ ¢ la / 8é 2? a \ 
AUrn Kai 78ov7: Suvdyers S€ Kal” as mabyrucol 
= A / (41 ca & a 5 f > 
1s roUTwy Aeyoucba, olov Kab? ds Swvarol dower 
opyioOjvat Avmnbfvar eAcHoat, [Kal] ra towwira: 
a > + eats a a \ ~ wv > Aol 
ees 8° eioly Kal” ds mpds ratra éyouey ed 73 
Kaka@s, olov mpds 7d dpyicbFvar, ef prev diay 
3 ~ Mw \ > / >? . 4 A 
dpyiAws, Kax@s exouev mpds dpyjv, ef 8° dAws pur} 
dpyiloueba ep’ ois Set, kal orws Kaxds 2xouev 
20 7pos dpyyv. TO apa péows exew 7d pyre Alay 
imepadyeiy pyre mavTeAds dvadyyntws éyew. drav4 
* 7 uw . t ¢ , ‘ Vv 
obv otTws éxwpev, €D StaxeiueBa. dpotws bé [Kal] 





* Grant, in the coiresponding passage of WVir., translates 
these three terms by “ feelings, faculties, states.” Rackham 
gives “ feelings, capacities, dispusitions,” and uses “ states ”* 
to include them all. See note on c. 11. 3 above. 
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name from “ éhos” or habit; it is called ‘ ethic ” 


8 because we attain it by habituation. ‘This makes it 


ry 


clear that none of these virtues of our irrational 
nature is born in us3 for no innate quality can by 
habituation be altered. Vor example, stones and 
heavy bodies in general naturally tend downwards : 
and though one were to habituate them to the con- 
trary movement by repeatedly throwing them up- 
wards, still they would never come of themsclves to 
tend upwards, but would retain their downward 
tendency. And so it is in all such cases. 


(Nie, Lie v., vies Mud. Ll, a, ain) 


VIL. Furthermore, f we would explain the essential 
nature of Virtue, we must make ourselves acquainted 
with the phenomena that arise in the soul. ‘They are 
of three kinds: feelmgs or affections, powers or 
faculties, and states or dispositions.4 Clearly, then, 


2 Virtue must fall under one of these headings. Now 


among feclings we have anger, fear, hatred, longing, 
envy, pity, and the like; and these are all accom- 
panied by pain or pleasure. Faculties, again, are the 
potentialities by which we are said to be capable of 
these feelings : the potentialities of anger, grief, pity, 
and the like. Lastly, states or dispositions are the 
conditions of soul which render us well or ill disposed 
in regard to the affections. For instance, if we are 
too much disposed to anger, our disposition is a bad 
one as regards that affection; nor is it otherwise if 
we fail to conceive anger when due occasion arises. 
The mean or middle state is thus one which avoids 
excess of emotion on the one hand, and entire 


4 insensibility on the other. When, therefore, such is 


our state of soul, (as regards anger) our disposition is 
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TO mpaov év pecdrynti eorw opyfs Kal dvadynalas 
rt A 3 5 tg 
THs mpos opyyv. cpoiws [Kal] én’ adalovetas Kat 
cipwrelas, Td wey yap mAciw mpoonoicba Tov 
¢ 4 wy 3 ta A: : ’ ; % 
umapyovrwy éyew aAraloveias, 7d 5é éAdtTW eipw- 
€: ¢ Mv Fé €. r é € 3 a a , 
velas: 4 dpa pecdrns 7 Tovrwr  adjfeia €ariv. 
VIII. ‘Opotws nai ent rév dAAwy ravtwr. totro 1 
ca Gal ¢ ~ ~ 
yap €or. rhs e€ews, Td €d 7} KaKds pos Tatra 
2 a 
éyew, TO 8° ed €xew mpds radr’ goriy 7d pte mpds 
thy drepBordny éxew pyre mpos tiv évdevar mpds 2 
peodrnta dpa trav torodTwy Kal? & eérawwerol 
r , 6g toe yee ~ Pp Pl Sa a 
eyoucla 7 Efis earl rod ed eyew, Tod dé Kakds 
\ ] 
mpos UrepBodjy Kat evdecav. €rrel Towvv early 7 
‘ ~ ~ fa 
dper?) TOv TAPy TovTww peodTns, TA bE TAOH HroL 
ro , 3 A) 45 roa , ” 4 n e fal 
drat ciow 7} ydoval 7 odk dvev AUmns 7 HOovis: 
i 
4 dpa dpery éeorw' rept Adwas Kal jdovds, Kat 
évreibev ears Sidov. 
"Hore 8€ xat dAda rdOn, ws Sd&erev dv ri, ef’ 3 
‘4 ol 
dy 4 kaxia od« eorw &y trepBodf Kat €Aretiber 
’ ; : 
twt, olov pouyela Kai 6 powyds’ odk earw otros 6 
pdarov tas eAcubdpas Siadbeipwy. GAG Kat TobTO, 
\ wu N rf. > te ia t ~ 
Kal eb te GAAo Tovodrdv dativ, 6 wepiéxerat HOov7 
~ , a 
Th Kar’ aKkodaciay, } Kal & ev eAreipe Kal 6 ev 
a 4 
dmepBory To perv exer. 
1 Reading, with Bonttz, 7. for éo7w, 


® Reading ev abv@ xal odk dv eAdelber } ev drepBodf 7d 
yrexrov éxe: (after Susemihl) for } xal 6. . . dye of Mss. 
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good ; and similarly as regards the other feelngs. 
For whereas gentleness of temper and mildness are a 
mean state between wrathfulness and insensibility to 
anger, so itis with boastfulness and self-depreciation. 
To overrate one’s endowments is the part of the 
former, to dissemble them, the part of the latter 5 so 
that it is the just mean between these two whieh 
constitutes sincenty. 

VOI. What we have said holds good of all the other 
affections. The state of our soul determines whether 
our disposition regarding them be good or bad ; «and 
a good disposition is one which avoids alike their 
excess and their defect. And sa the state or dis- 
position which we call good is one which tends to 
moderation in those feelings whose control entitles 
us to praise ; while the opposite state is one tending 
either to excess therein or to defect. Since, then, 
Virtue is a just mean or moderation of these affec- 
tions ; and the affections are either themselves pains 
or pleasures or else are accompanied by pain or 
pleasure: it follows from these considerations also 
that Virtue is concerned with pains and with pleasures. 


(Wie. UL. vi, 18-20: ud. Hii, 17, 18.) 


A goud 
Atate of 
Sout tends 
to Modera 


{ion im 
Feelings, 


It might, however, appear to some that there are Some 


other affections whose evil does not lie in any excess or 
defect. They instance adultery,* and the adulterer. 
The adultercr, they say, cannot be described as one 
who debauches free women “ to excess.” But this 
affection, and any other which falls under the heading 
of intemperate pleasure, incurs censure in itself, and 
not by its defect or excess. 

« Cf. St. Matthew v, 23, In the corresponding passage, 


Nicomachus distinguishes between the evil passion or 
affection, and the evil act which consummates 1. 
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U ~ ~ ? 
IX. Mera roivur totro dvaykatdy dot tows 1 


spydyvar ro tH peodtyte avtixertar, morepor 4 
dmepBordy 7} 4 Gera. eviais pev ydp precdrnow 
BA ? é : arg Xx e 7: 3 f 
évdera evavriov, éviais Sé trepBodr, olov dvdpela 

\ . ¢ ? ¢ \ * Orv 438 , 
pev ody 7) Opactrns baepBodh odbca, dad’ 7 Serta 
évdera otou, TH Sé awhpoovvn peodtnTi. ovay 
axodaotas Kat dva0nolas THs mepl Adoras od 

a 7 / © oY Fs w La > > 
10 Soxel evavriov elvat 1) dvaicbyota evdera oboa, GAA 
} in 

% dkodacia obca d7epBoAn. 
wy > > , > f a a ye 
Hore 8 duddrepa evartia rH peodrytt, Kal 7 

brepBory Kal f adeca: yap peadrys Tis pev 

ond / a 
tmepBodfs evdeécrepor, ris 8° évdelas daepBadrov. 
dud Kal of pév dowrTot Tods eAevfepious dvedcu- 
J 

fépous faciv elva, ot 8 dvededGepor rods édev- 
t b ~ a“ 

Bepious dacdrous, Kat of perv Opacets Kai mpomereis 

- wn NI 

Tous avdpelous Kadodor detdovs, of Sé Seidot rods 

avipelovs apomereis al pawopéevous. 

AY oy , to 4 x. > t od 
Aud. 84 bo airias Sdfamer dy dvrirevas rH 

peadrynt. THY drepBodjy Kal rH évderay. 1 yap 
e€ avrot Tot mpayyaros axorotow mérepoyv ey- 
é 3 ~ 

2 yuTepdy €or. tod péoov 1 moppiwrepov, oloy 
eAevbepidrnti wérepov dowria 7) avedevBepia rrop- 
pwrepov. p@ddov yap av ddgeey dAcubepidrys 
} dowria % 4 dvedcvOepia: moppusrepoy dpa 7 

, a ~ 
dveAevOepia. 7a 5é mdrciov dnéyovra rot péaov 
evavtubrepa Sdfever av elvar. ee pév dpa adrod 
Tob mpdyparos 9 evdeua evavTibtepov daiverar, 


aa 








.@ Cf, Isaiah xasii. 8 “The foolish person shall no more 
be called liberal nor the niggard wealthy,” 
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1 OLX, After this we ought perhaps ta cousider what ono 
is the true opposite of Mus justmenn Ty if the excess ae 
of the feeling, or its defeet. 2 In some cases tf is the more 
former, in others the latter The opposite of courage, She yal te 
for instance, is not rashness, whichis the exeess of an than the 
affection, but cowardice, whieh wits defect. On the!" 
other hand. whereas temperance is a mean betwixt 
intemperance or profligaey and insensibility to 
pleasures, we do not regard this latter. whieh is a 
detect. of feeling, as its true oppositc, but the 
former, which 1s feehng m excess, 

2 (Strictly speaking,) however, both exeess and 
defect are opposite to the just mean ; for the mean is 
defective in comparison with the excess, and excessive 
im comparison with the defeet, Wherefore while the 
prodigal stigmatizes the liberal as iliberal and mean, 
the mean call the hbeval man a prodigal.¢ Again, the 
rash and headlong call brave men cowards, while 
cowards say that the brave are headlong and crazy. 

3 It seems, then, that there are two reasons which Distance 
influence us in assigning to the just mean the excess Yvan and 
or the defect as its opposite. On the one hand, men he oacitealls 
consider the thing itself, and ask which extreme is” 
nearer to the mean or further from it. For example, 
is prodigality or meanness further 1emoved from 
liberality ? Surely it is easier to confuse prodigahty 
than meanness with true liberality ; and so in this 

4 case meanness is the further removed, And what is 
further removed from the middle state is naturally 
regurded as more opposed to it, So that here from 
the purely objective standpomt 1 appears that the 
defect is more oppused to the mean than is the 
EXCESS, 
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"Eort S€ Kat dAAws, olov mpds & padAdov redv- 
Kkapev, Tatra padAdov évurtia 7H pow. olov 
mepvKapev pGAAov axdAaaro. 7) Koapwor elas: 7 
odv émidoais yiverar pGAdov mpos & tedvKapen: 

\ nt x fad > i ~ \ ~ 
mpos & Sé padAdoy emdidouer, Tadra Kat paAdov 
% rg >? a . iy > f ~ nv 
évaytia’ émididomev bé mpds dxkoAaciay paAdov 7) 
mpos KoopLeTHTA’ wor évayTibtepoy av én Urrep- 

4 4 ¢ AY > a c ‘: 
Bodt) peadrnros' 4) yap dkoAaoia vrepBodt) awdpo- 
avvns. 

A A ioe ? 2 3. é > 4 f 

O wt pev ody eorw % apery, eréoxerras (weadTys 
yap doxet Tus elvar Trav mabdv, ware Seo. dv tov 

? A \ > la * f 
pédMovra Kara 7d Fos eddoxiunoew Tiy peodrnTa 
Tay Tabdy Exdorou Sivarnpeiv: b10 Kal épyov eoriv 
amoudatoy elvar: ev éexdoTw yap TO pécov AaPeiv 
uv 
sd ake olov Kuxdrov pev ypaiyjar mavrds éori, To 8é 

‘ 2 lal a 
péoov Td ev adr@ Sn AaPelvy yadrerdy, dpolws 
dé kal dpyiobfvar perv pddiov, Kal 7d evayriov dé 
rovrw, TO bé peows exew yadrerov: dards Se ev 
Lae 2 a al ~ 
éxdoTw Thy maby éorw idelv dre TO eumepieyov 

‘ é 
TO puécov pdd.ov €ori, Td Sé poor yaderov, Kal? 6 
errawovpeba: 810 Kal omdviov TO arovdaiov). 

iat) ‘ 3’ Dd < A > a uv + AY a? 

aet 8 obv brép aperhs elpytar * #,' wera Toor 

dy ein oxerréov morepov Suvari) mapayevécdau 7) 
la “ 

ov, add’ womep LwKparns ey, odk ed’ yuiv yevd- 

ofa ra omovdatous elvar 7) davidous. et yap Tis, 

gnov, epuriocev dvrwaotv métepov av Bovdotro 


1 Some editors suspect a lacuna. Ramsauer inserts <7é 
éort>, ‘* Having thus explained the nature of Virtue.” 





* As Rackham observes on Wie, Il. vili. 8, we should 
expect “‘ insensibility ” (dvaoGyota) which is the opposite ex- 
treme, rather than “ sobriety,”’ which is the mean. 
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Another standpoint is, however, possible, from which or may 
the extreme to which we are by nature more inclined 8 ies 

appears more oppased to the mean Tor example, Preelivity. 
we are naturally more inclined to profligacy than to 
sobriety.* Now our trend is more in the direction of 
our natural bias ; and that towards which we trend 
is more opposed to the mean Now we do in fact 
trend more towards profligacy than towards sobriety 5 
so that excess over the mean is here the more opposed 
{to 1t). For profligacy is the exeess where temper- 
ance is the mean. 

5 We have thus surveyed the nature of Virtue. We piteuity of 
find it to be a just mean or moderation of our feelings 3!8is 
or affections ; sothat he who would he esteemed for 
his moral character must preserve moderation in 

6 every one of them. It 19 thus no small task to be a 
good man, since the middle position is always difficult 
to find. Anyone may draw a circle ;_ but to find the 
centre of a given circle is difficult. Similarly, it is easy 
to be angry, and casy to be indifferent ; the middle 
state is difficult to attain. And of all our affections it 
is true that whereas to stray right or left is easy 
enough, to keep the middle or mean state, which alone 
entitles us to praise, is a difficult matter. And this 
makes goodness rare. 


(Cf. Nic. IH, v.) 


7 Having thus treated of Virtue, we may next pro- Can virtue 
ceed to consider whether it can be inculeated, or be susht? 
whether on the contrary Socrates was right in saying yiew ur 
that to be good men or bad is placed beyond our own Socrates. 
power. Should any man whatsoever, he declares, be 
asked whether he would prefer to be just or unjust, 
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ARISTOTLE 
ae Bircauos elvae 7 7 dduKos, ovbeis a da €dowto ay aSuctay, 
dpotoss om én dvBpetas Kal Setdias Kat Trav drAwr 8 
diper det doatrus. SijAov 8° ws el patArot TWes 
etatv, odK av éxdrres etqnaav dabrow ware dSiAov 
Ore ovde oroVvdaio:. 

‘O 5 Towbros Adyos ovie éorw adn bys. bud 7L9 
yap 0 vopobérns odk ea Ta patra mparrew, ra, 8é 
iKadd Kat omovdata Kedever; KGL emi pe Tots 
datrAots Sypiay 7ar7TEl, cp mpar7n, emi 6€ Tols 
Kadots, a av BH mpdrrn; wabrou dromos av ely Taira, 
vopoberday, a a ef Hiv are mparrew'. aad’ we 10 
coucev, ed’ Heir TO omovdators elvae wat 70 pavdors, 
—ére b€ paptupotow of 7° érauwor Kal of pdyor 

20 yurdpevoe. emi pev yap TH dpe érrawos, énl dé 
Th eaicda, poyos: eratvos 8é at pdyos odie emi Tots 
ducovaious: wore SijAov ort woavrus’ ed? Hyuiy Kat 
7a onovdaid éore mpdrrew Kat ra patda. 

"EXeyor b€ Kat Touasryy rue mrapaBorny, Bovas~ il 
pevor Seuxvirran ore odx éxodouor. dia re yap, 

25 pagiv, 6 drav voodj.ev 7 aicxpot dev, odd€ls peyer 
Tovs Towovrous ; TO Ss ovr ddnbés: péyoner yap 
Kal Tovs To.wvrous, Gray adrods oinbByev airious 
elvar rob vooety 7, Tob KaKds éyew 70 odpa., as 
év Kad evradla 76 éxotouov, Eouey obv é€v 7@ Kar’ 
dperny Kal kaxiay elvas to €éxovatov. 


1 Or, reading with the Laurentian ss. cal ofrws instead of 
doatrws, ‘on this ground also it is clear that to do well and 
to do ill are both within our power.” 





ef Xenophon, Memorabilia WY. 1x. épq ta re dicaca seal 
adyra Goa aperi apdrrerat KaAd re Kai dyaba elvavy Kai odt’ dy 
rods Tafra elédras dAdo dvi zotrwy ober rpoedéafat obre robs 
ps} émotapévous ddvacbas mpartrew ene 
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8 rene would choose injustice. And so with courage 
and cowardice, and all other vitues (and vices) + the 
rule is universal, If there are bad men, it is elear 
that they eannet be bad of ther own will: and so it 

_ is clear thal they cannot of them own will he good, 

9 Such an argument is surely fallacious — For WhY Appeal tn 
does the le igiglatar forbid as to do evil and order us to Jw and 
do what is honourable and good. assessing penalhes ease ; 
for the commission of the one and the neglect of the 
othe: 2 Surely it were absurd of him to enjoin by 

10 law what 1s bey ond our power to fulfil, On the con- 
trary, rt would seem within our power to be good nen 
or bad ; and farther testimony is borne to this hy the 
praises and censures which are meted ont to us. 

Praise is the mceed of virtue, and censure of viee 5 and 
these are not assigned to thines whieh our will does 
noteontrol. TH is clear. then, that todo well and to do 
ill ae alike within our power. 


(Vie, LIL. v. 15.) 

11 ‘To prove that virtue and vice are beyond our con- 
trol, use was made of the following comparison. Why. 
it was asked, dues no one censure us When we are sick 
or ugly ? There is, however, a mistake here. We do 
censure the sick and ugly when we are of opinion that 
they are themselves the cause of their physical dis- 
ease or deformity ; regarding the will as concerned 
even here. It seems, therefore, that there is a 
voluntary element in the virtuous or vicious life. 


The author here gives a one- -sided presentation of Socrates’ 
view, He held that vice is ignorance, and that ignorance is 
involuntary ; yet he did not deny the possibility of learning. 
Cicero (.feademica IT, 7 4) similarly misrepresents him when 
he says: Socrati nihil visu est setri posse. Hacepit unum 
tantum, scire se nihil se scae, nihil aanplius, 
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wn Se Bee 8 ee tis ToUro évapyéarepov Kal év-} 
retGev idor. mdca yap dvou yervyriKy €or 
ovaias rovadrns ola eoriv, olov Ta pura Kal Ta 
tga duddtepa yap yeryntiucd. yevyatid dé éx 
Tey apxav, olov To dévdpov ex ToD onéppatos: atiry 
ydp Tis apyn. Td dé pera Tas apyas oUTws exe’ 
ab ws yap av éxwow ai dpyal, obrws Kal Ta ex TOY 
dpx@v exer. evapyéorepov oe eort Karielp rotiro 2 
ev Tots KaTad yewpeTpiav. Kat yap eKEL errecd7} 
tives AapPavovra: apyal, ws adv al dpyal éywow, 
obrw Kal Ta pera Tas apyds, olov ei TO Tpiyeivov 
dvatv dpbais tous éyer, TO dé TeTpdywvov Térrapow, 
1187b Kal ws dv petaBaddAn TO Tplywvov, otTw Kai Td 
TeTpdywvov oupperapddrer (dvrvorpéper yap), Kab 
éav TO TeTpaywrov pi éxn tTérrapow dpbais ioas, 
ovde TO Tptywrov e€er dvolv dpOais taas. 
XI. Otrw rolvuy wal cpoiws rovrots Kal én’ 1 
bs avOpuirrov. érrerd2) yap yervntucdy éorw dvOpwrros 
ovolas, ék Twwr dpydv Kal Tay mpdéewr dy mpdr- 
re. avOpwiros yervyticoy eativ, ti yap dv dAdo; 
otre yap aypvywr oder Aéyower mpdrrew ove Ta 
enidywv tov ddAwy ew avOpdmwv. 84rov obv 
ort 6 avOpwros ra&v mpdkewy ears yerrnticds., érrel 2 
19 bY dp@yev peraBaddovoas tas mpd&es Kal oddé- 
Tore Ta atta mpdtropev, eioly 8é at mpdées 
yeyernuévar Ex twwv apyadv, SHrov dre, ered7 al 
1] would suggest transposition of dvriorpépar ydp to the 
end of the paragraph, rendering: ‘'.. . change in the quad- 
rilateral. And if the angles of the quadrilateral are not 


equal to four right angles, those of the corresponding triangle 
will not be equal to two. For they are conversely related.” 





* The geometrical principia are of course not really liable 
to change; but for the sake of illustration the ch i (as 
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(Bud. ve) 

1 X. Ashil clearer proof of this may be derived from Like Con- 
the following considerations, Every natural growth, sunences 
whether plant or animal, has the power of producing from lhe 
its hke. Plants and animals have both this power ; Ree: 
and they produce from the originabng cause or 
principium, Such in the tree, for example, is the seed 
from which it grows Of what suecceds these 
princypia, it always holds good that the character of 

2 the principia determines that of the produce. Light 1f the Canye 
is thrown on this by a geometrical comparison — In Sheree 
geometry, when we assume certain princepia. their the Con- 
character determines that of all the consequences. °°" 
If we assume that the angles of a tnangle are equal 
to two right angles, the angles of a quactrilateral will 
be equal to four right angles + and any change in the 
triangle * produces a corresponding change im the 
quadrilateral which is its counterpart. And (von- 
versely), if the angles of the quadrilateral are not equal 
to four right angles, those of the corresponding 
triangle will not be equal to two, 

1 XI. Now the case of man is closely paralle). Man The hnman 
has the power of producing or creating ; and among Gauyo of 
other things he produces, from certain originating Achon. 
causes or principia, his deeds and actions. For what 
elye (has this power)? True action cannot be 
ascribed to any inanimate substance, nor to any 
animate being except man ; clearly, therefore, it is 
man who has this power of originating actions. 

2 Now we see that actions are liable to change, and ener at 
that we constantly act in different ways. As, there- changeable, 
fore, our acts have originated from certain principia, 


Eudemus in the corresponding passuge) supposes that they 
are, and imagines a triangle of 3 or 4mght angles! (Hud, 1. 


vi. 6). 
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mpagets petaBadrovow, Kal ai apxat Ta&y mpagew, 
ad’ av etait, petaBddovan, aorep edapey mapa- 
BddAdovres emt Tay év yewper pla. ap) s €orl 
mpakews Kat orovdaias Kal pavrns mpoatpeats reat 
BovAnas «al 76 Kara Adyov wav. SfhAdov Tolvwy dru 
Kat adrac petraBdAdovaw. peTaBddAoper de! Kal 
rats mpdgeow éxovres' date Kal 7 dipx7) [xat} 
4 mpoatpecis peTaBdArer [yap éxovaiws. core 
dfAov ote €p” juiv av ein Kal arrovdatars elvat Kal 
gdavnrots. 

“lows obv Adyou av THs, emerdirrEp en éuot €arw 
76 Sixaiw elvar Kal omovdaiw, eav BovAwpar, 
éoopat mavrosy oTrovdardraros. od 8% Suvarav 
totro. dedi ri; dr 088’ emt Tod oujparos yiyverar 
toiro. ov yap dv Ts Botdyrau emuredctaBau rod 
odparos, Kat 2) mdvray dp.orov eter TO o@pda. 
bet yap pe) poovov Ti émuyseAcvav umdpyew, aAAd 
Kal TH pyc yiveoBax TO odpa KQAOV ayabov, 
Bédruov pev oby e€ect TO Opa, apiora pevrou mdv- 
Tw ov. Spotws 8¢ det SrroAapBavew Kat emt puxys: 
od yap éorae 6 mpoarpovjpevos elvae amovdardraros, 
av pn kal 7 uous onapen, Berri pevTOL gorau. 

XII. ’Evei odv daivera ef’ aiv dv 7d omov- 
8atov elvar, dvayxatoy 7d pera, Tatra elaely brép 
éxovotov, Ti éott Td Exova.oy' TobTo ydp éaTt 70 
KUpLTATOY TpPds THY GpEeTrv, TO Exovatov, EKoU~ 
cuov 5é dmAds ev odrws pyOjvai dow 6 mpartopev 
ph avaykaldpevor GAX’ lows cadéorepov Ackréov 
éoriv bmép avrod. 

1 §2 Bonitz for yap mss. 

2 xal inserted here in some mss. does not affect the meaning, 
The dpy7 in this ease is apoalpeacs. 

3 yap bracketed by Scaliger. 
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"Eorw otv xaé’ & mpdrropev dpefis: dpéfeus 2 
S corly cidy tpia, emBvpia bvjds BovAnors. 

IIparov perv obv tiv car’ ém@upiay mpagu éem- 
akemtéov, morepov éxovoidy dor H dsovatov. 
[oflov] 7d prev ody dcovatov odk av ddéeev, Sid ri 
kal mobev; Sr. daa py éxovtes mpaTTOMEV, avay- 
Kaldpevor mparrouev, emt 8é Trois &€& avdyrys 
mpartoyevors maow emerat Adan, tois S¢ Se ém- 
Jupiav mpatropevots Hdov7) axodoubel, Ware ovTWat 
ye odk ay ely ta bv éemOupiay mparrdpeva dkovota, 
dAN’ éxovora. 

"ANA wddw dAdros Adyos tis TOUTwW evayTwbras, 3 
6 émt TH akpacta. ovdels ydp, Anal, mpdrres exw 
Ta KaKd, eldws Ore Kaka eoTiv: GAAG uv, dyolr, 6 
ye axparys eidas ore taira daira dorw dps 
mparre, Kal Kar embuutay ye mparrer ovK dpa 
éxwy avayraldwevos dpa. evratda mddw 6 adros 4 
Adyos aravricera. Kat yap ef Kar’ émBupiav, 
odk é& avayKns’ TH yap émbvula dor axorovbet, 
ra, 5é dv Hdovny odie &€ avdyKns. 

Kal ddAws rodr’ dv yevatto SHAov, Gti 6 aKparis 
éxwv mparrer. of pev yap douKotvres Eéxdvres 





® Nicomachus (IIT. 1.) assumes that Purposive Choice or 
Determination (poaipeccs) is a species of ‘‘the Voluntary ” 
ve éxovctov) ; and proceeds to distinguish it from Desire, 

assion, Wish, and “ a kind of Opinion.” Eventually (c. tii. 
19) he defines it as “* Deliberate Appetence of things within 
our power ” (BovAevtixy) dpefis raiv edb’ Hyiv), 

Eudemus ({1. vii.) says that the motive of a voluntary act 
must be either Appetence (dpeéis) or Determination (apo- 
alpeos) or Intelligence (édvoa). Tmsecting Appetence as 
the anthor of Af.M. does, he dismisses in turn its three 
species, and also Determination ; and so by exhaustion con- 
cludes that voluntary action is action which follows In- 
telligence (e. ix.). 
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‘The tnotive power of our actions is what we term 
an Appetenee Now of Appetence there are three 
kinds, namely Desire, Passion, and Wish." 

Let us first then consider those actions of which 
Desire is ihe motive. Arce they voluntary or in- 
voluntary ? We can hardly suppose they come under 
the latter heading : and the reason of this is as follows. 
All we do my oluntarily we do under compulsion ; and 
compulsory actions are accompamed by pain. On 
the other hand, actions whose motive is Desire are 
attended by pleasure ‘Tns would seem to show that 
what is done from the inotive of Desine is not 
involuntary but voluntary. 

This argument, however, is opposed Ee another, 
which, taking the case of Self-Indulgence,® declares 
that. whereas no one voluntarily does evil knowing it 
to be evil, the selfindulgent man, knowing that 
certain acts are base, nevertheless does them, and 
that from the motive of Desire. Therefore he does 
not act voluntarily ; and consequently is under com- 


4 pulsion. This argument can, however, be countered 


by the one we have alre ady given. If a man acts 
from the motive of Desne, he is not under compulsion, 
because Desire is followed by pleasure ; and what is 
done for the sake of pleasure is not compulsory. 
Another way of showing that the self-indulgent 
man acts voluntarily is this. Those who commit 


In c. x. he reverts to Determination, and accepts the 
definitions of Nic. given abave. His treatment of the subject 
1s confusing, and gives the impression of a patch applied t 
the fabric of Nicomachus. 

» The adjective dxpdaros (literally “ undiluted ”) 15 some- 
times applied to feelings (dpy%, 7dor7, ete.). The abstract 
noun dxpaaia is used (perhaps by confusion) instead of 
d«pdrad as the opposite of eyxperrenit (self-control). Grant 
renders it by “ incontinence,” Rackham by “ unrestraint.” 
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aSicotoww, ob be dxparets aBurcoe Kat dSucodaw: 
ware O akparhs éxwy dv mpatror Ta KaTd THY 
axpactay. 

XI. ?AAAG mdAw dAdros Adyos evavtiobras, ds 1 
dnow ody éxovdovor elvar. 6 yap eyKparis écar 
mparre. Ta KaTa THY eyKpdreav: érawetrar ydp, 
érawobvrar bé emt Tots éxovaiots. ef 5 éotly 7d 
Kare aig erbupiay éxovotor, TO mapa THY ert- 
Oupiow dicodotow 68 eyeparns mapa. Thy emiBupiay 
mpdrres: wate 6 éeyKparis ovx éeby dy eln éey- 
KpaTis. GAN’ od Boel: 00d’ dpa TO Kar’ émBupiay 
éxovawov éoriv. 

Ulddw emi rdiv xara tov Oupdy dpolws: of yap 2 
adtot Adyou olmep Kal KaTa ris émBuplas dpydr- 


eo X yy 
; Tove, Wore THY Gropiay moijoovolw’ goTt yap 


a \ a 
aKparh Kat éykparh dpyfs elvac. 
~ bY 
"re Aoury eorw trav opéewy dy BrecdAducda 7 8 
4 2 
BovdAnots, mpds ro émioxémrecbar el eat éxovouor, 
2 « a ~ ~ 
GAG nV ol ye axparets ed’ & dpudow, Taira réws 
BovAovras: mpadrrovow dpa of axparets ra daira 
F c b 3 i % 4 \ AY ? \ 
Bovadpevor. éxdv 8é ye obfels ta Kaka €iddis 
¥ a ‘ > tA £ \ > a > 4: A 
mparret or. Kaka €ariv: 6 be axparis, eldws rd 
kaka OTe Kkakd, mpdrret BovAdpevos. ovK dpa 
cf 35° € oN c ‘ 2” 2 , 
Excbv, odd’ 4 BovAnois éxovotov dpa éariv. 
> be in £ 4 > cal > a \ 1 
AAW odros 6 Adyos dvaiped dipaciay Kab rdv 4 





® @uyds, for which our language has no equivalent word, 
is the Combative instinct enlisted by Plato as the ally of 
Reason against Desire. See Republie IX. vitw3 Phaerirus 
XXV., xXXiv. 5) 7fmacus xxxi.; and Grant's note on Are. TU. 
vili, 10, 

> For épudar ef. dpi, c. iv. 9 above. 
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injustice de so voluntarily. Now the self-indulgent 
are unjusl and comiit injustice | whence it fallone 
that the self-indulgent man commits voluntarily the 
aets which his self “indulgence e urges. 

1 XM, Yet another argument is adduced to show 
that (action whose motive is desire) 15 not after all 
voluntary. It is adnnited that the self-controlled 
man performs voluntarily those actions which accord 
wilh his selfeontrol ; since he reecives praise tou 
them, and it is on voluntary action {hat praise is 
bestowed. But if action in accordance with Desire is 
voluntary, action contrary Lo Desire must be inveolun- 
tary. Now the man of self-control acts contrar y to his 
desire; whence it would follow that his self-control 
isnot voluntary. But this is obviously nntrue ; so that 
action in accordance with Desire eannot be voluntary. 

2 Similar questions arise in the case of actions whose 
motive is Passion or Temper,” The same arguments 
apply as apply to Desire, and lead to the same 
difficulty ; for one may lack or possess self-control in 
anger (as well as in Desire). 

3 Of the kinds of Appetence we have distinguished 
there remains deliberate Wish; we have still to 
consider if this be voluntary. Now it is obvious that 
the self-indulgent for the moment deliberately wish 
those things to which they feel impelled ®; so that 
their base actions are wishfully done. Yet no 
man voluntarily does evil actions knowing that they 
are evil. If therefore the self-indulgent man, know- 
ing that his evil actions are evil, nevertheless does 
them because he wishes, he cannot be acting volun- 
tanly; whence it follows that Wish is not voluntary. 

4 But this argument destroys (our conception of) 
Self-Indulyence; and of the selfindulgent man. 
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1188 a 
dxparh. et yap pe) exes, ovK éorw pexras: aan’ 


33 éorw 0 dicparins pexrds: éxwy dpa 7 dpa BovAnas 
éxovotov. 
"Emel otv Adyor twés evavrion daivovTar, ca- 
déorepov Aexréov bmép Tod éxouciov. 
XIV. TIpdrepov rolvuy dv ety Aeeréov drep Bias 1 
1188 b Kal vrep avdyxns. 7 pev yap Bia é éorly kal ev Tos 
dybix ots. éxdorous yap core Tay aupixey olketos 
tomos amodedopevos, TH puev Trupl 6 avw, 7H Se yR 
6 Kdrw: gor. pevtor ye Bidoacbar Kal tov Aifov 
sdvw gdépecdat kal ro wip kdtw, dor. be Kali 7d 2 
Cov Pidcacba, olov tmmov én’ dpOdv Odovra 
avriAapBavopevoy arroorpéyat. daois pev odv dorw 
exTOs 7 airia Tod mapa dvow T 7) wap & BovdAovras 
movelv, épodpev Bralopevors" a dy mrow@au Tovely* ev 
ols 8 ev adrois éorw 4 airia, odneért tovrous 
10 BidleoPas epodwev. ef 5é pun, 6 duparis dvrepel, 3 
od ddokwy patros elvar Braldpevos yap pices vid 
TiS emBvpias To padha mparrew. 
XV. Tod oby Bratou otros Huiv gorw 6 Optopds, 1 
dv éicrés cory 2, airia, bg? qs jPrdlovrat mparrew 
(dv oi evros kal év atrots 4 atria, ov Pia): mah 3 
16 brrep dvdyens Kat Too avayKaiou Aekréov. 76 be 
dvayKatov ou mdvres ot” év rayti Aexréov cori, 
olov dca ydovfs evexey mpdrrowev. ef ydp Tis 


1 A misprint for Bralouevaus (Stock), 


® See Aristotle, De Caelo, IV, iv. 5. 

» The distinction between Pia and dvayxy seems to be that 
the former is imposed by human wills, the latter by the nature 
of things. It is not drawn by Nic. or Eud, pepe: Bae 

Vv. an 





Grant's note there. 
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For if a man does not act voluntarily. be deserves 
no censure. The selfandulgent nan, however, 
does deserve censure; so that he must be acting 
voluntarily, and Wish must be a voluntary thing 
after all, 

Now since we meet with these various objections, 
a fuller consideration of the Voluntary ’’ is desirable. 


(Bud UW vite ef. Nee. TE) 


XIV. We must begin, then, by considering force 
majeure and compulsion, Now even inanimate 
things are liable to force aaa Hach of them 
has its proper place assigned : fire above, and earth 
below ; yet we may force a stone to ascend and fire to 
deseend So too we may force aly ing animal 5a horse 
may be seized and diverted from its direct course, 
Now whenever anyone is by some external cause made 
to do what is against his nature or his wish, we shall 

say that he does it under force majeure. But where 

the cause of action is internal, we shall no longer 
regard such an one as forced. Otherwise, the self 
indulgent man will meet our censure with the ple: 
that he is not morally base ; for his base actions are 
done, he wil] say, under force majeure of desire. 

XV. Let this, then, stand as our definition of force 
majeure: it is an external cause compelling us to 
action (Where the cause of action is internal, 
within ourselves, there is no force majeure.) And now 
we must turn to consider compulsion and the com- 
pulsory.? 

We must not plead compulsion under every circum- 
stance nor for every incitatwn. For example, (we 
cannot say that) er we do under the incitement 
of pleasure dis compulsory). The man who should 


VoL. 1 QK AQT 


Paree 
winyenre 

an external 
Cause of 
Action 


Compas tun, 
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1188 b : 7 : 
Néyou Ste WayKkaoOny thy rob didou yuraixa dua- 


pletpar dro ths Hovis, dromos dv ely. TO yap 
avaykator ode ev mavti, GAN ydn ev Tots eitds, 

20 olov 6s av KataPAdntnTar avrixatadAarTopevds TH 
dAdo petloy avayraldpevos bd THY mpaypLdruv. 
olov yvayKdoOny cuvrovwtepov Badioa els dypdv: 
el yap py, dToAWwAdr’ av edpov Ta ev dypa@. ep rots 
TotovTos dpa TO dvayicatov. 

25 XVI. "Emel 5€ 7o éxovowv ev ovddeped Opie 
cori, Aowmrev dy ein TO ek S.avolas yuyvopevov. TO 
yap axovowdy dort 7d Te Kar GrdyRny Kal KaTd 
Blav yeyvopevor, kat rpirov 6 py peta Siavolas 
ylyverat. diAov 8° earl Todo ex THY yuyvoyéven, 
érav ydp tis mardéy ted 7) dmokreivy Y tu Téa 

40 TOLOUTWY Tojon pnder mpodtavonGets, diovrd 
papev Tovfoa, ws to éxovalov dvros ev TH 
diavonOAvar. oldyv dact word twa yuratca pidtpov 
rit Sobdvas mei, elra tov avOpwrov amobaveiv vad 
rod pidtpov, tiv 8 advOpwrov ev Apeiw madyw 
’ nd z a 2 +O\ ” > 4 
dnogpvyeiv’: od mapotoayv bv obfev dAdo améAvoay 

ast) Std7e odk €k mpovoias. edwKe perv yap deriag, 
dijpaprev 5é rovrou: did ody Exovotoy €ddxet elvas, 
ér. THY Sdow Tod Pidrpov od pera Stavoias roi 
arroddabar adréy eBidov. evratba dpa rd éxovarov 
ainre. eis TO pera Stavolas. 


1 Reading ¢uyeiv for droduyeiy (Bernays and one ma.). 





2 dopa) (see c. iv. 9 above) seems to be used here as the 
cant iy of dpefis, whose three specien have been reviewed 
in ce, xii. and xin. So again inc. avii. 5 below, 

+ This Court, which took its name from the “ Hill of Ares 
al Athens (ef. Acts xvi. 19, 22), on which it niet, tried cases 
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say “1 was compelled by pleasure to defile my 
friend's wife” would make a foolish plea. Not every 
inettement ean be compulsory, but only those which 
come fromm without ; as, for exemple, when a man is 
compelled by his affairs to forgo one advantage 
for the sake of another wore important. “Lo owas 
compelled,” one might plead. ‘to visit iny estate 
more assiduously > otherwise I should have found the 
crops ruined.” In such meitations as these we must 
therefore look for “ the compulsory ” 


(Bad, as.) 


XVI. Since the Voluntary cannot be found in any 
kind of spontaneous Impulse, * only actions which 
proceed frum Intelligence ean deserve the name. 
lor the Involuntary is that w hich is done either under 
compulsion, or under farce majeure, or lastly, without 
Intelligence or Understanding. This s obvious from 
our experience. When one smites or kills another, 
or the like, without understanding what he is about 
ta do, we say he acted involuntarily, regarding 
Intelligence as that which alone makes the decd 
voluntary. We are told that a woman once gave a 
man a love-potion which proved fatal to him. She 
was put on her trial before the court of Areopagus © ; 
and was acquitted expressly on the ground that 
she acted without understanding the consequence. 
Affection prompted the deed ; and she failed of her 
loving purpose. Because, then. the cup was given 
with no thought of the man’s death, it was regarded 
as an involuntary homicide. In this case, then, the 
Voluntary falls under the head of Understanding. 


of murder, In the Humenides of Aeschylus, Orested 1s 
acquitted of malricide by it. 
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89a XVII. "Exe 8é Aowrdy doru emuoxdpacbar rH) 
an Ua wv 
mpoaipeow, morepdv eaTw dpekis, 7] OV. opetis prev 
yap Kat év rots dAdows Cabos eyyiyverat, mpouipeois 
Sé ob 4 yap mpoatpeois pera Adyou, Adyos dé év 
* ‘ ” , 2 n ¥ 4 ‘ y 
ovdevt TOV dAruv Caswy eoriv. dpeEis pev 32) odK 
an W > >? iO , £ , w WY: inl 
dv ein add’ dpa ye BovAnos; 7 obd€ Toiro; 
a ; a 
BovdAnos pev ydp eorw Kal THv advrdtwr, ofoy 
4 A > 4 ‘ A 
Bovropeba prev Gbdvarou elvat, mpoapotpefa Se 
ov. ére Sé mpoaipecis ev ovK eoTw Tot Tédovs, 
adAa Ta&v mpos TO TéAos, olov odfels mpouipetrar 
10 byeaiverr, GAAG TO pos THY bylevay mpoaipovpeba, 
mepimareiy, tpoydlew: Bovddueba Sé€ ra TeéAn. 
¢ é \ # a STA 4 a 
byratvew yap Bovddpeda.. dare bfAov Kal odrws 
ore ov TavTOV 4 BovAnous Kal 7 mpoaipects: adda. 1 7 
mpoaipeais gorxey oUTws exe, aormep Kal ToUvopG 
adris €xe, olov mpoaipoupeba Tdd¢ avTi rodde, olov 
To BéAriov dvti tod yelpovos. érav ody dyti- 
‘ A i > \ fot Ps > 
Karaddatrapeda rd BéAriov dvri rod yetpovos év 
aipéce. dvtos, evratda ro mpoaipetobar Sd€eev av 
oiketov elvat. 
*Enret ot 1) mpoatpeats odfev rovrwy eariv, dpd 
yé éorw 76 Katd Sidvoway dv mpoapéces; 7 obdé 
~ ‘ AY é \ / 
toiro; moAka yap Siavoovjpeba Kat Soédlopev 
Kata didvoway: dp” ody ad Siavoovpeba, Tabra Kal 
20 mpoatpotpeba; 7 od; moAAdKis ydp S:avoodpeba 


a 


th 





@ For mpoalpes ef. Nic. ITI. ii, and the notes of Grant 
and Rackham thereon. Observe that the dismissal of its 
claim to be the “ Motive” of voluntary action in Lud. I, 
vil. 1 is not reproduced here. 

® See c.1. 7 above, and note. 
¢ A striking piece of carelessness on the author's part. In 
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1 XVIL. We have still fo consider purposive Choice, Detormina- 
or Determination, and to ask whether it is an Appet- Patani 
ence or nots!” Now Appetence ts found in the beasts Chotes 
as well as in man; but Determination only in the Sen 
latter For Determination is based an a Rational pveteness 
Principle ® 5 andiman is the only anunal that possesses 
such, So purposive Choice. or Determination, eannot 
be mere Appetence Can it then be a kind of (2 from 

2 Wish ?° Hardly. Wishes may be directed to im- melt 
possible objects ; for instance we wish, but do not 
purpose, to be immortal. Moreover, the object of 
Determination is not the ind, but the means thereto, 

No man determines to be healthy + we determine on 
means to that end, such as walking orrunning, But. 
the Ends are the object of our Wish: for we wish to 

3 be healthy. Here again it is clear that Wish and 

purposive Choice are two different things. The 
nature of purposive Choice would scem to agree with 
its name. We purposely choose one thing instead of 
another, for example, the better instead of the warse. 
When we can choose between the two, and purposely 
take the better in exchange for the worse, in such a 
case the term purposive Choice would appear to be 
correctly used. 

4 Secing. then, that Determination is neither Appet- @ from 
ence nor Wish, is the object of Intelligence the ‘#9 
same as that of purposive Choice? Again, this can 
hardly be so. Through Intelligence we have under- 
standing and opinion of many things; but do we 
purpose all that we thus understand? Surely not. 

Often we have understanding of what is happening 
ec. xii. and van, he has accepted BovAnos as a species of 
épefis! Cf. Bud. IL. 3 
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{1894 
umeép ray ev “lv8ots, GAN’ ovrt Kal mpoatpovjsebes, 


otk dpa ovde Sudvoud eorw 7 mpouipedts. 

"Erei obv wal exacrov TOUTw obbév corw HS 
Tpoaipeats, rabra dé €or Ta év TH poxy yudpeva, 
dvaykatov [87)| cuvdvaloperewy twdv tourer elvar 
THY mpoatpeow. 

f 

25 "Erret obv eoriv, womep éumpoobev edexOn, i] 
mpoaipecis Ta@Y mpos TO Tédos dyabeav kal ov TOO 
tédous, Kat TOV Suvatar hiv, rat Tov dvridoylay 
TUpadidovTwy mdTEpoV TOTO H TOUTO aiperor, SHAov 
ort déou av mpdrepov SuavonOAvar bmép autor Kal 
Bovrevoacbat, l@ drav Hypty bavi Kpelrrov Siav0n- 
30 fetow, otrws Oppey TLS rod mparrew éoriv, Kal 
Toro 51 mpdrTovTes KaTa mpoaipecw SoxoSpev 

mparrew. 
> ra ¢ Z ” ‘ \ 

Ei roivuy 1% mpoaipcous dpeEis tig BovdAevrier 6 
peera Stavoias, odk eoTw TO éxovarov mpoatperorv, 
Lopes ‘ a End 
EKOVTES yap TOAAG TpdTToper mpd Tob SiavonOFvar 

‘ , 
kal Bovretcacbat, olov Kabilopev kat dvordyeda 

‘ N A ~ id 3 < M \ ~ 

35 Kal dAAa moAAd Tovaira éxdvres pev dvev dé Tod 
Siavonffvat, To dé KaTa Tpoaipeow may Hy perd 
u 2 v 4 c v4 g > A 
1189 b Savoias. ovK dpa TO Exovotov mpoaiperdy, GAAG7 
TO Mpoouperov EKOUOLOV* aw Tt yap mpoaipd reba, 
mparrew Bovrevodpevot, éxdvres mparropey. 
Paivovra. Sé twes dAlyou Kal tev vopoberav 


1 Perhaps we should read <ro> apooperdy with the 
Laurentian ats. 


% Indian affairs gamed interest in Greece through the 
campaigns of Alexander, and subsequently through the 
relations between Seleucus Nicator and Ubandraupen The 
illustration is given by Eud.; Nic. speaks of ‘ Seythians.” 

» § 2 above. 

°'The funetion of Intelligence (Sedvora) as a factor in 
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in India“: yet nane of it ts matter for oar determina- 
tion. Determination therefore js dishnet also from 
Intelligence. 

5 Since, then, these are the phenomena of the soul, 
and im none of them, taken severally, is purposive 
Choice or Deternunation to be found, it must be 
composed of two (or more *) in association. 

Now we have already seen that Deteimination 
deals not with the Mnd but with those goods which 
are means thercto,’ ave within our power to com- 
pass, and present alternatives for our choiec. It 
follows that we must, before determming, submit 
them to our Intelligence and ils deliberation... ‘Then, 
when Intelligence has decided that one is better than 
the other, there follows an impulse to act in this way ; 
and in so acting, it seers that we act with purposive 
Choice. 

6 If, then, Determination is a deliber ate Appetence 
accompanied by Understanding, “ the Voluntary ' 
cannot be identified with it. For we perform many 
an action voluntarily before Intelligence has reflected 
and deliberated thereon : such as sitting down and 
rising up and many other actions of the kind, which 
are indeed done voluntarily, but without that Intel- 
ligence which, as we have seen, always accompanies 

7 whatever is deliberately done. 1 follows, then, that 
what is voluntary is not always determined, though 
what we determine is always voluntary; since 
whatever action we determine after deliberation to 
perform, we perform voluntarily. 

Even among legislators a few seem to draw the 


mpoaipeais is deliberative, Hence d:avoefo@ae and BovdAdeotar 
are in these chapters practically equivalent. Cf. Mic, HII. 
ii, 17, 
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1188 b f 2 & , \ , 3 t 
dtopiten TO TE EKOVOLOY KGL TO EK Tpodipetews 


érepov dv, éAdtrous Tas Cnpias emt tots éxouciows 
} Tots Kara mpoalpeow rdarTovres. 

"Eorw otv % mpoatpears év Tots mpakrots, Kal 
tovrais év ols ef piv eorw Kat maar Kat py} 
mpafat, kat otTws 1 pr) otrws, Kal év ols €or 
AaBeiv 7d Sia ti. Oo 8 Bia ri ody amdAody eoriv, 
10 ep peev yap yewperpia, orav a) TO TeTpayuvov 
rérrapaw dapbats toas eyew, kai epwrd bid ri, drt, 
dnolv, Kal ro Tplywvov dvolv dpBats tous exer. ev 
pev oby Tols ToLovTols ek THs apyas wpioperns 
édaBov ro dia Ti: ev S€ ye Tois mpaxrots, ev ols 7 
mpoaipeats, ody oTws (ovdenla yap Ketrat cp.- 
opevn), GAN’ dv amatH tis, bia Ti tobTO empagkas; 
ort ovK eviy dAdws, 7) ore BéAriov ottws. e& adbray 
Tav cvpBawdrtwr, oot av dalvnrar BeAtiw elvan, 
raira mpoapetrar Kal did tabra. 81d 8) ev rots 
rotovTois TO Bovrevoucbai éort TO mids Set, ev Se 
tals emoriuats ov. obBels yap BoudcteTat més 
20 det ypdyar TO dvopa “Apyiddous, dre early udpe- 
opevoy mas Sel ypdiypar ro dvoya *ApyrxdAdous. 7 
oby dpapria ov ylyverau ev TH Seavoig, GAN’ év TH 
evepyeia. ToD ypddew. ev ols yap py eorw 7 


on 





376“ Sa ri ;’ or ro 0d évexa of an Action is its End 
(rédos), Purpose, or Final Cause. In the case of a mathe- 
matical roposition, 76 Sd vf is rather the Formal Cause 
(ro “ ri y ). Itis part of the el8os or Adyos of the quadri- 
lateral that it is divisible into two triangles, and part of the 
eldos of a triangle to contain two right angles. (Cf. Bud. 
II. x. 24, and Afetaphysics IV. (V.) ii.) 

° Of. Nie. IL iii. 8 (with the notes of Grant and Burnet), 
and ud. Il, x. 13. émorjn seems here to include téyvy. 
Nic. distinguishes those émorjpa: which are fixed and com- 
plete—like writing—from those which are less definitely 
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correct distinction between deeds done voluntarily 
and those done of Purpose ; and to assign, accordingly, 
less severe penalties to the former class of offences 
than to the latter 
8 Determination, therefore. is concerned with actions, 1 ¢heows 
and with those actions which it is in our power to res 
perform or not to perform, or to perform in two Shieh atean 
different ways; aclionsmoreover whose “ wherefore’ 4 
we can comprehend — (Now we speak of the * where- al whose | 
9 fore” of a thing in more senses than one. In RennWiiaan 
geometry, when we are told that the angles of a 
quadrilateral are equal to four right angles, and are 
asked, wherefore? the answer is “ beeause the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles.” In such 
eases as this, the “ wherefore ” is inferred from a 
principium already defined. But in the case of actions, 
with which Determination is concerned, it is not so: 
tor here there exists no previously defined prinripium. 
If, then, one is asked “ wherefore did you thus act ?” 
he answers “ Because I could not. act otherwise,” or 
“ Because it was the better alternative.” It is in 
view of their (expected) results that a man deter- 
mines on whatever actions appear better; and these 
(wesults) are the “ wherefore ” of his determination. 
10 And this is why, in matters of this kind, we de- 
liberate with ourselves how we should act < but not 
in the sciences and arts.” No one debates with him- 
self how the name of Archicles should be written, 
for that is already defined ; so that errors arise, not 
in the conscious Understanding, but in activity of 
writing, For where there is no possibility of erior in 
grounded, ke medicine. About the rules of the latter we 
deliberate ; not about those of the former. réyvy affords 
greater scope for deliberation than does éemaripay in the 
slricter sense of the term. 
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c é >? ~ ft roe A 4 ¢ \ 4 
dpapria év TH Svavoia, odd BovAcdovras Umép Tov- 
> > ? M a 2. td > \ c 7 
rw: ddd’ év ols nbn dépicrov dare ro ds Sel, 
évratda 1 dpaptia. dorw 8 ev rots mparols 70 11 
ddptorov, Kal ev ols dirrat ai dpaprio, dpap- 
Tdvopev ody ev Tols mpakrois Kal é Tots KaTa Tas 
dperas dpolws. THs yap dperhs otoyaldpuevo 
dpaptdvomev éxl ras’ mepuxvias ddovs. are yap 
\ > 4 é 5. > e ~ 4 7, ,7y)? 
Kal ev é€AAciiber kai év dmepBodj dapapria, ed 
¢ if rv 4 i > ¢€ 4 a a 
éxdrepa dé TovTwr hepoueba 8.” AOoviY Kat ATV: 
4 A \ ¥ ig 3 A na f ‘ 
Sia prev yap thy HSovyy ra datAa mpdrroyev, did 
Sé rv Avany Ta Kadd Pedyomer. 
XVIIE. "Ere 8 eoriv 4 Sidvowa ody aomep 1 
uv ~ 4 ? Bh a > + \ n 
alabyais, olov rH dyer od adv Suvair’ odbev dy 
dAdo movfoae 7 deity, odd€ TH aKoj odBev dAdo 7 
> lol ¢ a 4 ? 4 / ul a 
dxodoat. opoiws Sé oddé BovAcuducha moTepov Set 
~ ~ aw ~ A 
aKotca, TH aKxoh 7 ibeiy. 1% Sé Sedvowa od ToLodToy, 
3 A \ an di 4 \ ” \ 
GAAd Kat toiro Sivarae mpdrrew al drda. Sed 
a” £ bd ~ vo ¢ f ww 7. 
Totro BovAcvecbat evradba 78n dadapyer. gar obv 2 
% dpapria év TH aipéoes tHv ayabdy od mepl ra 
réAy (Taira ev yap dmavres duoyvwpovotow, olov 
4 t # [4 > / > 3 ou A A 4 
ry byleav drt ayabdy), dA’ Zon Ta KaTa TO TéAos, 
olov mérepov ayalov mpos vyicvav dayelv Toto 7 
uv / = a > é- / 
ov. pddAora obv mote? ev TovTows TO oddAAec Oat 
< ‘ 4 ry A ‘ 4 ra \ 
ySovy Kal AUTn: THY ev yap dedyouer, thy Se 
atpovpeda., 
3 cy EN 2 ZL ee , ‘ ~ 
Evel ody Sijpyrar ev tin 7) dywapria Kal mds, 3 
Aourdy eave tivos early 4} dpert) aroyaoruch, WdTE- 
1 Reading et <Sir>ras wepunvias cdots 
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the intellectual concept, we do not need to take 
counsel with ourselves; but wherever the right 
course is undefined, there is the possibility of error, 

1] Now it is in action that this uncertainty exists, and It is tn the 
wherever two different kinds of error are possible. oa ee 
Our errors, therefore, in action and in morals are Be ne 
alike. In aiming at moral virtuc, we em im ways nome, 
which are by nature twofold ; since error is possible 4") 6 anion 
either by defect or by excess, and we are borne in one nevded, 
direction or the other through pleasure ar pain. For 
pleasure induces us to perform base actions, and pain 
to avoid noble ones. 

1 XVII. Understanding differ, from Sense Per- phe senses 
ception in one important way. By the sense of aght Byers 
we are enabled to see. and nothing else; and by beture them, 
hearing, mercly and solely to hear, We do not Mee 
deliberate whether we should hear with our ears, or asi we 
see. It is otherwise with our Intelligence, which has same 
the power of acting in different ways. It is here, Mtr. 
when we come to make a purposive Choice, that there 


is room for deliberation with ourselves. 


(Bud. IY, xi.) 


2 Error, then, arises in the choice of what is good. Error arises 
But not in the realm of Ends ; for about these all are [tte 
agreed. No man, for example, doubts that health is Aandi and 
a good. It is when we come to choose our means Poe 
that we err; for example, in deciding whether such stir 
and such a food is good for our health, In this choice, : 
it is pleasure and pain that chiefly lead us astray ; 
since we choose the former and seek to avoid the 
latter. 

3 Having thus defined where and how error arises, Vutue is 

we have still to consider what is the goal at which Citnet with 
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1190 a 
w pov Tob réhous 7 om Tay mpos 70 TéXos, olor more pov 

vob Kadod Q Tay mpos To KaNdv. amas ody 4 
emuor rp § améTEpov TIS olxodopurys éorw em 
ariuns TO Tédos Kurds _mpobéobar, 7) Ta mpos 76 
rédos idel; ar yap TotTo KaAds mpoOArat, olov 
Kady olxiay TovHoa, reaut Ta TpOS ToiTo odK dA}os 
Ths. etpyoer Kat moptet 7 olkodopos. dpotius 5é kal 

bent tay dAdwy a dracdy emornpay. woavTws apa 5 
ddkecev av Exew Kal én’ dperis, uaMov elvan adrijs 
Tov aKomov [pds] TO TéAos, 6 Set dpOds mpobéobat, 
4% Ta mpos TO TéAos: Kal e& dv Todr eaTat odfels 
aAAos tmoptet, kal evpyoe. a det mpos Touro. Kaul 
20 evAoyor be Tourou elvat mpoeruciy | HV dpetHy: ev 
ols yap 7 dpxy Too Bedriorou early, éxagrov Kal 
mpoberiKov eat TOUNTLKY. udev oby Bédriov Tis 
dperis cori: radrns yep evera Kad 7dda cory, 
Kal mpds rTauryy éoTly a apx7, [Kal Tovrou everer 

paMov ra. apos Toor’ € éoriv: 70 bé téhos apxy reve 6 
2% eoucer, wal rovrou éveev éorwy exaorov. ara, 
Kara Tpdrrov TobT0 éorat.|' ware didov wis Kami 
Ths aperhs, ered) Bedrioryn éoriv atria, ote Tob 
Tédovs €oti oToyaoriKn padAdov 7} Tay mpos 76 

Tédos. 

XIX. ’Aperfjs 8€ y’ dart rédos 7d KaAdy. rovrov 1 

1 Reading, with Scaliger, To 8 rédos cexg soe, xat 


rourou évexev paddov ra ee todr’ éoriv. instead of the passage 
between the brackets, which is corrupt. 


4 Ts this consistent with c. i. 14 above, where we are told 
that no science or art can predicate goodness of its Find ? 

> Cf. Bud. WU. xi. 5, 6: especially charrep yup rats Jewpy- 
tucais al trofécets dpyal, otrw Kal rais mouptixais 76 réAos 
épx7 xal drdPeas. An alternative rendering is ‘' — and with 
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Virtue aims. Is it. an end, or means thereto ; moral 
beauty, for example, or such things as conduee to it ? 

How 1s it with arts and sciences > Ls it the task of 
architecture well and truly to propose rts own end, or 
merely to seek the means of attaining it? But 
assuming it to have done the former—to have pro- 
posed, for example, the construction of a noble house,” 
it 1s again the architect and none other who will 
devise and provide the means of accomplishing it. 
And so it is with all other arts and sciences + whence 
we may infer the like of Virtue. Its goal is the right 
establishment of the End more than (he proyision of > 
the means; yet the materials and means will be 
provided and devised by none other (than the virtuous 
man himself). And itis with reason that we attribute 
to Virtue this task of proposing her lind ; for wherever 
we find the origin or principium of what is best, there 
resides the power both of proposing the End and of 
accomplishing it. Now (whilst) nothing is better 
than Virtue—since it is for her sake that other things 
are, and towards her the principium points ¢as to an 
End)—yet in her case the Kind itself may be regarded 
as a pracipium >: and it is for the sake of the End 
that the means exist rather (than the converse). 
And so even in her case it is plain that, being as she 
is the best of all causes, her task is to seek rather the 
Eind than the means thereto.° 

XIX. Now the End of Virtue is the morally 


her the principium abides; yet in her case... "(With 
mpos radryy might be compared St, John i. 1 6 Adyos fy mpos 
tov Bedy.) 
© A corrupt and obscure passage. Verhaps the meaning 
is that Virtue, whilst herself a rédos, 18 also the dpy} of 
another rédos, Le. ré xaddvy, which it 15 therefore her task 
to set up and pursue. 
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dp éorify 4 dipper?) | oToXaoTLK?) paddov 4) ef 
dy éorar. ort be nal rabra ravrns. dAws be 83)! 
paiverae adromov" lows yap ap év ypagikh ein mus 
dyabos fen ys, Shaws dé ove ay érrauweBetn, ay pty 
Tov oxonmdy O79 ra Bédrvara, pyretoban. Tis dperis 
dpa mavreAds Toor’ éoriv, To KaAdv mpobéabar, 

Ava Ti obv, av Ts elzron, mpOrepov pep eAeyopev 2 


85 wid evépyerav Kpetrrov elvar 7 n ry egy ray abriy, 
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viv 8é od e€ od %} evépyena,, tobro 7H dpert ditro- 
didoper ws dddov, GAN’ ev @ ouK éorw evepyeta,; 
val, GAAG Kat viv dapev robro dpoiws, THY evepyelay 8 
Tis éfews BéAtiov elvar. of yap dAAot dvO puro 
TOV omrovSaiov Bewpodvres Kpivavow ex rod m pdr 
TEW, Sid oa) pen, Suvarov elvar Sy ABoat Ty éxdarou 
Tpoaipeow qy EXEL, eel él Ww eldevar THY éxaoTou 
5 yudeny, ws exer mpos TO KaAdv, Kat dvev Toi 
mpdrre.y omovdaios a adres elvat. 

(Eel 5¢ peodryrds rwas ray rabdv rarnpOyn- 
adueba, Ackréov dv etn mept mota Trav mabdv 
etaty.| 

XX. 6 "Eret oop cor a dv8peta rept Gdppy 1 
aut pdBous, oKerréov dv ely mept motovs poBous 
Kal Oéppy. dp’ ov €t wey Tis poRetrar fy dtro- 
BadrAn riv odbaiav, obros SetAds, ef B¢ Tis Dappet 


ne Reading dAdws 5¢ 84 (suggested by Susemihl) for saws 
34, 





! » Poetica Clive 2 c. lv. 3 above. ¢ Cf, SL. James c, ib 

hese ‘' mean states’ are of course [the Moral Virtues 
(ducal dperat), as explained im ec. y.-ix. above, Ramsauer 
and Susemihl think that the bracketed sentence has been 
inserted to fill a lacuna in the text; and Ramsauer suggests 
that a “ table of virtues ” (and their “ provinces " ?) like that 
in ud. 1. iii, 4 originally stood in its place. 
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beautiful or noble; so that this, rather than its Mora) 
materials, is the goal at which she aims, though she is Se 
concerned with its materials also, The contrary of tue. 
would be obviously impossible. A painter might be 
an excellent copyist ; but he would receive no honour 
if he failed to make it his aim to portray the best 
models.“ ‘There can, therefore, be no questioning the 
office of Virtue to propose the noble as her end. — 
2 But here it may possibly be objected that whereas Yet Virtue 
we formerly stated the use or activity of anything to ee 
be better than the corresponding possession of it? than Nitae 
we are now assigning to Virtue,as the nobler province, 
not the materials of her activity, but something in 
which there 1s no activity. Our view, however, is still 
the same: we still assert that virtuous activity is 
better than the mere state or possession of Virtue. 
When mankind behold a virtuous man they judge 
him by his actions, because his inward Determination 
or Purpose is necessarily hidden from them. If, 
however, they could look into a man’s mind and see 
its attitude towards what is morally beautiful, the 
virtuous man would be known for such even apart 
from his activity.’ 


ee 


(Aud, Ui. 1: Nie. TIE v. 21-23.) 


[Having enumerated certain “mean states’ of the 
feelings or affections, we must now specify the kind 
of feelings with which they are severally concerned. | 


(Bud. IT. ic: Nie. IIT. vi,-ix.) 


XX. ... Since, then, feclings of fear and intrepidity Neture aud 
are the province of Courage, we must consider the jxesaer” 
kinds of fear and intrepidity with which it deals. Isa eae 
man a coward if he fears the loss of his properly, and horses 
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wept tatra, dvdpetos; 7 ot; cpotws 8 et ms 
a , nn ~ Mv 4 4 
poPeiras vdgov H Oappet, ovre Berov daréov elvat 

\ Fd wo? ? a \ \ ‘ 
rov hoPovpevor ot avSpefov Tov wy poBovpevov. 

15 ode dpa ev Tais TorovTors PoBorg Kat Pdppeaiv eorw 
% dvSpeia. aAda py odd? ev ois Tovodrots, ofov 2 
ei py ris hoBetrar Bpovras 7) aarpamas 7 dAdo te 

a e4 » a ’ 2 a 2 \ 
rdy vrep avepwrov poBepsiv, odk avdpeios dAdd 
pavdpevds Tis. ev doPows dpa cat Odppeaiv éarw 
6 avdpeios toils Kar’ avOpwmous: Adyw 5é olov & of 

10 7oAAot hoPobyrar } of mdvres, év TodTois 6 dy 
dappaddos, odros avdpetos. 

Tovrwy toivuy Siwptopdvwy oKxertéov dy ein, 3 
ered?) Kara moAAd elow ot avdpetor, 6 motos 
avopetos. earw yap Kal Kar’ eurrecpiay Tis av- 
Spetos, olov of orpariBra. obro. yap oidact bv 

v5 €uarerpiay Ore ev rotovTwy Tom 1 ev ToLoUTH Kapa 
} otrws éxovte advvardv te mafety. 6 b€ Tatra 
elds Kal dia Tatra Jropevwy Tods ToAgulous od« 
dvipeios: dav yap rovTwy pnGev Umdpxn, odx tmo- 4 
pever, Sd rovs 8.” eurrerpiay ot dareov dvipetous. 

Ovdse Lwxpdrns 84 sphds eAeyev emoripny 
ddckuy elvar thy avopelav. 7 yap emoriun ef 

30 fous tiv ewretpiay AaBotca emorhun yiverau 
sods bé dv eumetpiav tropévovras ot dapev, odd’ 
fs ‘ 
époticw avdpelovs adrovs elvar odk dpa 7 dvdpela 
emarnun av én. 
/ 3 s > 3 n 2 ~ 3 i ~ 

TldAw 8° ab elow avdpeio. ex rob evavriov ris 5 
eumeipias’ of yap dmepor t&v éxBycopévwy od 
PoPodyras Sid tv dmetptav. oBS€ 817) ovdé Tovrous 

3% garéov dvdpelous. 





9 For what Socrates actually said see Xenophon, .Afemo- 
rabilia, TTL. ix. 1, 2. 
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brave if he faces it with mtrepidity 2? Hardly so 5 nor 
can we rightly predicate Cowardice and Courage of 
those who respectively fear or do not fear disease. 

2 These, then, are not the kinds of fear and intrepidity 
with which Courage deals. Supposing agam that 
a man has no fear of thunder or lightning or ethe 
superhuman terrors : he is not brave, but mad. The 
fears and intrepidities with which a brave man deals 
are clearly those commensurate with human powers. 
That man, | mean, is brave who shows intrepidity in 
the midst of perils which most men or all men fear. 

3 After thus much of definition, sceing that brave 
men are (brave) in many different ways, we must con- 
sider what kinds of men are rightly so called. In the 
first place, men may be have through experience, 
as soldiers are, ‘They know by experience that in 
certain places, times, or positions they are quite safe, 
But one who knows this, and in the contidence of such 

4 knowledge awaits the foe, is not brave ; for if these 
conditions be lacking, he flees. We cannot therefore 
call the man who is brave from experience truly 
brave. 

Again, Socrates was surely mistaken in declaring that 
Courage is a branch of science or knowledge.* Know- 
ledge becomes such through attaining experience by 
practice. But we deny that those who are brave 
from experience are really brave; and our denial 
will be generally approved. Courage, therefore, is not 
a branch of science. 

5 Again, some men are brave through the very 
opposite of experience; for those who have no 
experience of results have, for that reason, no fear 
of them. These, toa, have no just claim to the title. 
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Eioly 8 ad dAdo Soxotvres advdpetor elvar bid ra 4 
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TlovAvdduas pot mpdros edeyyeinv avabyoer, 


806 oleras Seiv podyerOar. oddé Sx) THv Tovavtrny 
daréov elvar' 6 yap adres ep éxdotw TovTwy 
Stopiopds: dppoce. of yep dpaupoupevor" Ba 
Stapever y) avdpeia, odk dy ely ere avSpetos: av ody 
TH aloydvnv rreptehw bv jv qv avdpelos, odKért 
éorat avdpetos. 

“Ext kal dAdws eiciv dvdpetor Soxotvres efvar of 9 
8° €Ani8a Kal mpoosoxiay dyabod. oddé 8) rov- 
Tous daréoy elvar dvdpelous, ereid%) rods rovovrous 
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Ovdséva ody ray TorwwvTwv avépetov Peréov elvar: 


1 Perhaps <i> should be inserted. 





@ See Plato, Phaedo xxx. 
» Tliac xxii. 100. 
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6 There are, besides, others reputed brave owing to 
the feelings which possess them—sueh as love, or 
divine inspiration. These, too, are not really entitled 
to the name. If they lose the feeling, they cease to 

7 be brave ; and true Courage is permanent. [t is for 
this reason that no one would call boars and other 
wild beasts brave because they defend themselves 
when wounded and in pain. No more can the truly 
brave man owe his courage to his feelings. , 

8 Moreover there is another so-called Courage which 
is of a civic or social nature *; shown, for example, 
by those who face perils and win reputation for 
courage because they are ashamed to appear cowards 
in the eyes of their fellow-citizens. Testimony to this 
we find in Homer, whose Hector declares that 


First will Pulydainas for faint-heart temper reproach me > 


and therefore determines to fight. And here again 
we must withhold the name of true Courage. For 
in all the above cases, the same criterion may be 
applied; whenever the loss <of some incentive) 
involves the loss of courage, the man (who is ap- 
parently brave) will be brave no longer. If, then, I 
strip a man (who is civically or socially brave) of that 
feeling of shame which was his incentive, he will no 
longer be brave at all. 

9 Another type of apparent courage is that of men 
who win the title under the incentive of hope and 
expectation of good to come. These, too, we must 
refuse the name. To call men brave who are only 
brave in this way and under these circumstances 
seems, indeed, absurd, 

Since, then, of none of the above types can we 
predicate true Courage, let us consider what kind of 
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, \ 2 ’ : > \a \ > 
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1 Spengel for drrovovoiv uss, 

* In § 1 it is suggested that peril to one’s otola (property *) 
is not the field in which true Courage is shown. This is the 
regular meaning of the word odeofa in Nic. (see IV, i. passim), 
save where it serves as a logical term (=substance). Perhaps 
therefore we should read od wepi déBous Kal xevddvous rods 
dvatperixovs THs obodas, “nor... will true Courage con- 
cern itself with fears and dangers that threaten property.” 
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10 man (we canso term), and who ts the truly brave. We 


ll 


may define him simply by saying that he is one who 
owes his courage to none of the above ineentives, but 
is brave because he thinks it noble so to be, and brave 
whether he is alone or in company. 

Courage, however, does not arise wholly apart from 
feeling and impulse. But the impulse must start 
from Rational Prineiple.(’ with moral beauty or 
nobility as its aim. He, therefore, who is rationally 
impelled to face danger for the sake of what is faw 
and noble, being fearless of that danger, is a brave 
man; and this is the true province of Courage I 
do not however mean the fearlessness of one (reputed) 
brave who happens to be incapable of fear. A man 
is not truly brave im whose sight nothing whatever 1s 
formidable. By the same token a stone were brave, 
oy any other inanimate thing, The brave man will 
fear, but will nevertheless stand firm ; for if he stands 


12 firm without fearing, he cannot be truly brave. More- 


over, in accordance with the distinctions we made 
above, true Courage will not concern itself with all 
kinds of fear and peril; but only with those which 
threaten one's very existence.» Nor can it be shown 
at all times, or on any chance occasion; but only 
when fears and perils are close at hand. Ifa man has 
no fear of a peril which is to be encountered nine 
years hence, that does not prove him brave. For 
some are intrepid because the peril is afar who on 
its approach are ready to die of fear. 


a Of. Nic. WL. vu, Mud. UE i, 12; also i, 7 above, with 
note. 
» See note on text. 





The corruption might he that of a scribe who misunderstood 
the word otoia, Cf, c. xxxili, 31 below. 
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oude mepl dogpijcews: adn” ev moovais Tats ep 

10 ary eat yetow. obde 31) meph rauras dvi 8 
ocbppeov éorat (6) otrws éxwv dore pnd? bro 
pads ray TowouTwy yoovay pnbev mdoxew (6 pev 
yap ro.bros dvatabyros), aan’ 78n 6 mdoxouv Kal 
pn ayouevos, WOTE ELS brrepBodny avr dy droAavy 
mara 7éMa mrovetabat mépepya, Kat abrov’ ye Tov 

15 489 adTod Tod Kadod € everev Kat pa) a&AdAou mpd 
tovra adppova « «. doris yap ray ToLovTey 4 
dover rijs UrrepBodjs dméyerat 7 did PoPov 7) be 
dAdo Te THY ToLoUTwY, ov Gwppwr. otde yap alka 
fa Adyopev elvar awdpova ew avOpusmov, did 7d 


i) 


1 Reading advo (Scaliger). 
2 Inserting <«aAoduev> (Rieckher) or the like. 





4 See c, iii. 3 above. Here the author, after using écs in 
its neuter sense of habitus, proceeds to construct it with the 
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1 XNT. Such is the nature of Courage and of the (0111 
brave man. We next proceed to consider Temper?" 
ance, Which js a mean betwixt Profligacy and Insensi- 
bility to pleasures, Temperance, hke all other virtues, 
is a“ best state (of the soul). Now a best state is 
a state which possesses what is hest¢; and what is 
best is the mean betwixt excess and defect, since for 
both of these, men are liable to blame. As therefore 
the mean is best, the virtue of Temperance will be a 
mean state betwixt Profligacy and Insensibility. 
Such, then, are the extremes between which Tem- 
perance mediates. Pleasures and pains are its 
province, though not with all pleasures and pains 
does it deal, nor with those arising from all sources. 
Because a man takes pleasure in the contemplation 
of a picture or statue or other beautiful object, he is 
not on that account a profligate; nor again becanse 
he enjoys the pleasures of hearing or of sinell ; only 
in those pleasures which arise from touch or taste 1s 
3 there profligacy. Nor of course is 4 man temperate 
who is so constituted as to be entirely unaffected by 
any of these pleasures ; for such a man is simply 
indifferent. The temperate man is he who is affected 
by them, and yet not led away to take such exces- 
sive delight therein that he regards all,else as of 
secondary importance. [tis the man who thus resists 
pleasure for the sake of what is morally beautiful or 
noble, and for no other cause, that we lerm tem- 
4perate; for he who refrains from such pleasures 
through fear or the like motive is nut truly temperate. 
We do not call the brute beasts temperate ; since 


w 


objective genitive proper to its active sense (és tof Pedtioron 
= 70 70 Pedriarov Eyety). 
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191 b 2 
py elvar év adrots Adyov, @ Soxysdlorra 7d Kadov 


2 alpotvrar. maoa yap aper? Tob Kadod' Kat mpos 
76 Kadov éoriv. date ein dv % swhpoodyy trepi 
&. > ~ \ 
qdovas Kal Avmas, Kal TavTas Tas ev adh Kat yedoet 
ywopevas. 
XXII. "Eyopevov 8 dy ein todrov déyew wUrrép 1 
mpaotynros, [Kat] ri dor, kat ev riow. eorw [per] 
2 ody 1) mpadTns ava péaov dpyiAdTyTOS Kal dopyn- 
atas, Kat ddAws Sé€ Soxodaw al dperal peadrynrés 
ties elvar. Ort 6° elol peadryTes, Kal olrws dv 
Tis €lou el ydp eaTw ev pecdryts Td BéArioTor, 
4 8 dperh eorw 7 Bedrioryn efts, [BeATiotov & 
€orl Td j€oov,] 7) dpeT? dy etn TO péoov. S¥Aov 
oo” 5 \ > oo ol 
30 8€ gorar waddov Kal Kab? exacrov cxorotaw. 
? \ / 3. > é ¢ ‘ \ , 
Ezewd?) yap éarw dpyidos 6 mavtl Kab mavras 
A 7 ee, Lal 3 / . ‘ \ 8 
Kat émi mAeiov dpyildpevos, Kal pexros Bé 6 
rototros (ore yap mavri Set dpyilecbar ovr’ emt 
méow obre mavrws Kat del, odd’ ad mddw otrws 
éyew def, Wore pnbevt pydemote: Kat yap obros 3 
‘a ¥ > AX , ” 2 > A t oe 2! 
35 Yexrés, avdAynrds ye wy)? émel Tolvuv Kal 6 Kara 
tiv drepBodiy perros Kal db Kard ri eAdeupw: 6 
pécos av rovTwyr ely kal mpGos Kal émawerds. ote 
\ @ ayy Le Pa ees ” eo. , 
yap 6 éMelinuv 7H spyh obre 6 drrepBddAdAwy 
emaweros, GAA’ 6 péows Exwv mpds Tatra, odros 
mpaos.© Kat % mpadrns 8€ Tovrwy trav malay 
peodtns av etn. 
1 Reading rod xadod <évexer> (2). 
* | place the bracket after ded and a comma after dv. 


3 Stopping 6 péows exw pds tadra. obros mpaos: Kal 4 
mpadrys b¢ ... (So Stock.) 
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they possess nol the touchstone of reason wherewith 
to test moral beauty before choosing it. for moral 
beauty 1s ever the End of Virtue, and towards this 
she is drawn.—Temperance, then. is concerned with 
such pleasures and pains as arise from touch and taste. 


(Hud. TIL, iin: ies LV. v.) 


1 XXII. From this we may pass to treat of Gentle- Gof 


ness ; its character and its province. Now Gentleness 
occupies a mid position between Lraseibility and Lack 
of Spit. (The virtues would seem in every case to be 
mean states between extremes; and this may be 
demonstrated as follows, If the best occupies a mean 
position, and Virtue is the best state (of the soul), 
2 Virtue must be a mean. But this will be clearer from 
a consideration of the virtues severally ) ° 
For the irasmble man is one who is liable to 
excessive anger against everyone and on all occasions; 
and he deserves our censure. It is not right to be 
angry with all men, nor for every cause, nor on all 
occasions and at all times. On the other hand, the 
opposite state, that of never being angry with any- 
3 one, is also wrong; such a man is insensible, and he 
too deserves our blame.—-Since, then, the man who 
shows excess of anger deserves censure, and hkewisec 
he who shows defect, he who keeps the just mean 
is the gentle man who merits our praise. Praise 
is not for him who is deficient in anger, nor for 
him who is therein excessive; but for one whose 
state is between the two. This man is gentle; and 
gentleness will be a mean state between these 
two affections. 


* An awkwardly placed parenthesis. 
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XXHI. "Enevfepidrns 8é éorw pecdrns dowrias } 


11924 KGL dvehevbepias. éorw de mept Xpyypeara Ta, 


rowira mdb: 6 Te yap dowrds éorw 6 avaAlorceay 
ets a pt) Sef Kal mAciw dv bef Kal dre pr del, 6 
7 avedevbepos evavtiws TovTw 6 pi) dvadickwy «is 


5a bel Kat boa Se? ral Ore bei. a, pporepor b€ obrot 9 


percrot. got dé Toureoy 6 pev war eAXdeube 6 Be 
Kab drrepBoAny. 6 dpa cAcvbépios, érrerd1} forw 
erawerds, péoos Ts ay etn Tourwy. Ths obv early; 
6 dvadiakwy eis & Set Kai doa Set nal dre Set. 
XXIV. "Hore Sé Kat rijs dvedeubepidryros etdn 1 
mAeiw, olov KipBixds twas KaAodmer Kal KUpLVvO- 
mpioras kal aloxporcepdets kal puxpoddyous. mayres 


108° obroe brr0 Ty dvedevBepornra mimtrovew. 7d 


poev yap Keauicov ToAvELo€s , TO oe dyabov povoetBes, 
olov of) pev dylea amhobv, 1, dé vdgos moAvedes. 
Gpotws 7 pe aper? amdoby, 9 dé reauscio, mroAvetdés. 
mavres yap obrot mrepl Xpyward elou sexrol. 
Tdrepov oby Tob édevBepiov al Td ermoacbat 
éort Kaul TO mapackerdcaciar Xpripara. ; a ov; 
ovde dp adAns apes ovdewias. oure yap Tis 
avdpetas éort 76 émAa moufoat, adAX’ dAAys," radrns 
8é AaBovons Tovrous apbas xpjoacbax, opoiws én 
owppoatyns kal r&v ddhAwy: otire Sn THIS éAev- 


to 


20 Bepidryros, aan’ 73 XpnpaTioTuKas. 


XX. ‘H 8é peyadopuyia jeoorns pev cow 1 
xavvernros Kal pixpopuyias, dort 8€ mept Tryst 
1 Perhaps dzAomotixjs should be restored in place of 


dys: “this is the task of the armourer; from him 
Courage... .” 





2 Or “ Meanness ” (Raclsham). 
» Or ‘ skinflints ” (Grant and Rackham). 
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(Bad. Whoives Nie IV.) 


1 XXIIT. Liberality is a mean state between Prodi- (1) of 
ality and Mliberality.*. Such affections have wealth Ub usity: 
for their province ¢ for the prodigal is one who spends 
excessively for wrong purposes and at wrong times, 
while the illberal on the contrary does not spend as 
much as he ought, nor where he ought nov when. 
Both deserve censure; the one errs in defect, and 
the other m excess. ‘The liberal man therefore, 
deserving as he is of praise, will oceupy a position 
midway between them. Who then is this liberal 
man ? One who spends the right amount, on the right 
objects, and ut the right time. . 

XXIV. Of Mliberality there are various forms ; we 
speak for example of the niggards, the grain-splitters,” 
the greedy and the penurious, All these fall under 
the heading of illiberality. vil takes various forms, 
where good has only one: health, for example, is a 
simple thing, but disease is manifold. So too virtue is 
simple, aud vice manifold lor all those whom we 
have enumerated deserve censure for their misuse of 
wealth. 

Is it, then, the duty of the liberal man <as such) to 
acquire property and provide himself wealth? 
Hardly. Such tasks are not for liberality nor for any 
other virtue. Courage is not expected to provide 
arms; a different (activity) provides them, and 
Courage takes them and uses them aright. 5o it 
is with Temperance and the other virtues. Finance 
therefore, and not Liberality, provides us with wealth. 


be 


_ 


i 


(Bud. UL ves Nie. TY. iliy 


1 XXV. Greatness of Soul is astate midway between (5) of Great- 
Vanity and Littleness of Soul, Its province is honour 0! Seu); 
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ARISTOTLE 
11924 : j ‘ < i ; < ‘ m 
KOE ATLLLAY , Kat TrEpt TLLYY ou Ty Tapa Tay 
TOAA@Y GAAG THY Tapa THY omovdaiwy, Kal padAov 
15 Oe! 87) mrepl Tavrynv. of yap omovdatot eiddres Kal 
Kpivovres dplds Tynoovow: Bovdrjcerar odv par- 
Dov bd THY avveddtwv atT@ dre akids ore Tyshs 
Tydaba, odSé yap wept macayv Tysnv Eora, dAAd 
wept THY BeAriorny, Kal 7d Tipsov ayaboy Kai dpyFs 
Tdéw exov. 
Oi pév obv edxatadpdvnro. dvres Kat daddAor, 2 
30 peyaAwy 8 atrovs aéiotvres Kat mpds tovrats 
Tiyaaba oldpevot Seiv, yadvou: Goow $€ eAarrovew 
avrovs aiotow 7% mpoojKov adrots, puKpoypvyor. 
6 dpa jréaos TovTwy eorly Os unre eAdrrovos TYLHS 3 
atrov dfiwt 7) mpoonce, pyre jeilovos 7 d&tos 
eoTlv, uyTre mdons odtos 8° early 6 peyaddiuyos. 
gs wore SHAov dre 4 peyadopuyla peadtns ari 
yavvdrnros Kal puxpoyuyias. 
XXVI. Meyadompérea 8 doriv pecdrys cada- 1 
Kwveias Kab pxpompercias. eorw 8 7 peyado- 
t19ab mpemeia mepl Samdvas as TH mpérovts yiveoOar 
mpoonke.. doris pev ody Samavd od jun det, oada- 
kwv, olov eb tis éoTid epaviaTras ws dy ydpous 
Tis éoTi@v, 6 Towtros caddkwy (6 yap cadacwy 
rowotirds cot, 6 ev @ yun Set Karp@ evSercvipevos 
a TH éavtod edmropiav): 6 Sé puxpompeTs 6 evavrios 2 


1 Reading  pGAdov ye (2 Susemihl) for cai paAdov dé (uss.). 





® Cf. c. ii. 1 above, Hud. IIL. v. 10, Wie. I. xii. 8. 

* The word caddxwy comes from Eud. who also gives 
Sazavypia, “* exlravagance,” as the excess. Nic. prefers 
Bavavela, “ vulgarity,” and dzespoxada, ‘lack of taste.” 
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and dishonour: not such honour as the multitude 
confer, but that paid by the good—or at any rate the 
latter kind more than the former, For the good 
know and judge aright when they honour aman; a 
great soul, therefore, will prefer to be honoured by 
those who know, as he knows, that he is worthy of 
honour. For he will not concern himself with every 
kind of honour, but with the best; with that good 
which confers honour, and ranks as something 
original or fundamental.@ 

2 Now men who are despicable and of smal] worth, 
but account themselves of great warth, and believe 
moreover that they are entitled to honour, are vain ; 
while they who account themselves of less worth than 

3is their due are little of soul. Between the two, 
therefore, stands he who, though claiming his full 
meed of honour, expects neither more than he 
deserves nor al) that man ean give; and. this is the 
man who is great of soul, It is clear, therefore, that 
Greatness of Soul is a state midway between Vanily 
and Littleness of Soul. 


(Lud. TOL vies Wie. EV. ii) 


1 XXXVI. Munificence or Magnificence is a state of wot 
t * : » Alunifleenice 
soul midway between Ostentation > and Niggardli- or Magnit- 
ness.* [ts province is the expenditure (of large erm? 
amounts) where due measure should be observed. 
He who is lavish in the wrong place is ostentatious, 
A man, for example, who entertains the members 
of his club with all the lavishness of a wedding 
feast is ostentatious; such being the name we 
give to one who displays his wealth on the wrong 
2 occasion. His opposite is the niggard, who where 
° “ Pettiness,” Giant; “ shabbiness,” Rackham, 
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ToUTw, os ob Set By peyanetus Samavycer, 7] TobTo 
mroudy, olov eis yapous 7 yopnyiay Samavedy, Ta) 
dfiws aad’ evdedis, 0 ToLovros pukpomperms.! 

‘H be peyaAompereca kal aro rot dvdparos 3 
pavepa eorw ovoa TovavTyn olay Aéyopev’ émel yap 
ev TO Kaip@ TH mpéerovte TO peya Samavd, dpbds 
TH peyadonpeTeia Tovvoua Keira. 1) jreyado- 
mperea dpa ay ein, éredy eoTw erravery, weadrys 
Tis éeAdelipews Kat daepBorfs ris wept Samdvas Tas 
mpoonkovaas, ev ols del. 

Hiai 8, ws olovrat, kal mAeious peyadompeéretas, 4 
oldv dace peyadompendis 7 eBddice, kal drAaL oH 
rowatrar peyadompererat petahopats Aéyovrar, ov 
Kupiws” od yap €oTw ev rovros peyadomperea,, 
aA’ ev ols eiphraper. 

XXVII. Nepeots 8é dorw peodrys Pplovepias 
Kat emixarpecaxtas: auddrepar yap adrat pecrat 
elolv, 6 be vepeanTucos enawerds. géoru 8 oF 
vepeats mept ayabd, & Tuyxdver mdpyovra dvagicn 
évrt, AUTH TIS. veweanTiKds Odv 6 emt Tots ToLOU- 
rots AuTnTiKds. Kal 6 adtds ye waAw obros Avz7}- 
aera., dv Tia ldyn KaKds mparrovra davakiov dvra, 


* Reading 6s of Se? peyadelws Samavijuat 7} robro pa) trove’, 
olov ets yduous 7 xopyylav, } py déiws add’ evdeds. 6 
Totobros ptxporpemjs. (ua omitted before peyadetus by the 
Laurentian ms. and another, Perhaps olov els yduous 7 
xopnylav should be placed after Saravijcas.) 





« The mtermediate states of Righteous Indignation and 
Modesty are not regarded as virtues by Nic. or Eud. The 
former’s discussion of mem (promised in II. vii.) is broken 
off at the end of Bk. The Jatter (ILE. vii.) extends the 
conception of véyeas to Vnelude pleasure when prosperity or 
adversity is deserved, as well as pain when they are un- 
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lavish expense is called for, either shuts his purse— 
for example when a wedding oy the eqmpment of a 
public chorus demands expenditure—or else spends 
inadequately and unworthily of the occaston. Such 
aman then is a mggard. 

As for Magnificence, the very word shows that the 
state is what we describe it to he. Truly is that virtue 
termed megaloprepeia which lavishes great (mega) 
wealth on the fitting (preponti) occasion. Magniticence 
therefore, being a state worthy of praise, lies inter- 
mediate between deficiency and excess of fitting 
expenditure on the right occasions. 

There are commonly thought to be several kmds 
of magnificence ; men say, for example, ‘‘ he strode 
along magnificently’; and there are other similar 
kinds of magnificence to which the term is applied not 
properly but metaphorically. True Maynificence is 
not shown in such matters; but in the province we 
have defined. 


(Bud. IL vii. 5 ef. IT. iil, and Wie. II. vir) 


XXVII. Righteous Indignation stands midway 
between Grudge of Good and Pleasure at Il? Both 
these are deserving of censure ; whereas he who is 
given to Righteous Indignation is worthy of our praise. 
Now this feeling is a kind of pain excited by the good 
things which an unworthy man enjoys. One, there- 
fore, to whom such goods occasion pain, is a man of 
Righteous Indignation ; and the same man will feel 
pain if he sees another suffering undeserved ills. 
deserved. It is thus nut mercly ‘* Kighteous Indignatiou,” 
but rather “ Love of the Just Meed.” As Grant and Rack- 
ham observe mn their notes on Nie. I. ii, 15, Aristotle in the 


Rhetorie recognizes that dfdvos and emyatpexaxia are two 
manitestations of one state of feeling. 
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AKISPOLLEE 


H pev ody vépeois Kal 6 vepeonrucds tows Q 
Towbros, 6 O€ ye plovepos évavrios ToUTW. dads 
yap, ap Te dELos Ts ue dy re perp rob ed mparrew, 
Aumjoeran. opoiws Toure ) emixatpexaros Hobn- 
ceTaL KaKDS mparrovre cal TO d€iw at ri dvag tan, 
é dé ye vepeonTucos od [rovodros |, arAG préoos Tis 
€ort TOUTWY. 

XXVILL. Mepwdrns 5€ eorw adfadetas dvd péoov i 
Te Kal dpeokelas, €oTw bé mept Tas evrevdéers. 6 
Te yap avdddns tovotrds éarw olos pyOevi evrvyeiv 
pnde SiaAeyfvar (ada ToUvoma €ovKev dad Tob 
TpoTrov ketoBau 6 yap abbddns avroddys Tis €aTly, 
amo Tob avTos abT@ dpéaxew): 6 8 G dpeakos ToL0d- 9 
Tos olos ma&ow Spunety Kal mdvrws Kad mavrax'. 
oddérepos 57) TouTwy erraweros, fe) b€ ve GE pAvOS 
diva péaov tourwy av errawveTos’ ovTE yap pos 
TaVTas, dAAa mpos: Tous dgious, ovre mpos odfeva, 
GAAd mpds Tods adrods Tovrous. 

XXIX, Abas & dort peodrns dvavaxvvrias Kal 1 
Karamdjtews, éorw be arepl mpdgers Kat Adyous. 
Ly 
6 pev yap dvaiaxuyrds éorw 6 ev mavrt Kal Tpos 
mavras Adywy Kal mpdtrwy a ervyev, 6 $é Kara- 
metrAnypevos 6 evavrios ToUTw, 6 mdvTa Kai [pos] 
mdvras evAaBodpevos ral mpdfar Kat elmeiv (d- 





2 In Mud. iii. 7 the treatment of Dignity follows that of 
Modesty, 

> With Truthfulness, Urbanity and Friendship, Nic. closes 
his list of Virtues in TI. vn. In TY, vi. he distinguishes from 
Friendship a dispassionate state, for which he finds no name ; 
Eud, calls it mats {Dignity}, Friendship itself is fully 
discussed in Wie, VHT. and IX. (fed, VIL). Eud. (IL 
vii. 10) denies the name of Virtue to all four states “ since they 
do not proceed from Determination,” 
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2 Such perhaps 3s the feehng, and such the man who 
fvels it. His opposite is the grudging man ; who will 
feel an indiscrminate grudge against the forlunate, 
whether he deserve bis good fortune or not. Similarly, 
the man who rejoices in ill fortune will feel pleasure 
when another suffers ills, whether he deserve thein or 
not. Not so the man of Righteous Indignation: his 
position is between the two, 


(Mad. Woan, UT. vite: Wie, TT. vin, PY. vi) 

1 XXVIIL* Dignity occupies a position midway (ot Dignity), 
between Self-Sufficiency and Easy Complaisance.’ Its 
province is social intercourse. The self-sufficient man 
is one who avoids al] intercourse and conversation 
with his fellows ; his very name secms to have been 
given him from this peculiarity, for the self-sufficient 
is one who suffices himself. The complaisant ¢ man 
on the other hand will consort with all in every way 
and under every circumstance. Neither of these is 
deserving of praise ; but the dignified man, holding 
an intermediate position, does deserve it; since he 
neither consorts with all men, nor yet with no man ; 
but with the worthy, and with them alone. 


wm 


(fud. TQ. iii,, LT. vii. : We. TY. vii, TV. ix.) 

XXATX. Modesty or Honourable Shame is a mean (of 
betwixt Shamelessuess and Bashfulness. Both “U°” 
actions and words are its province. The shameless 
man is one who speaks and acts on every occasion and 
to all inen just as occurs to him. His opposite is the 
bashful @ man, who shrinks altogether from specch or 


¢ “ Olssequious”’ (Rackham), ‘ weak assentor’’ (Grant), 
4 Grovelling ? (Rackham), 
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TPaKTOS yap 6 TOLODTOS, 6 TaYTA KatamAnTrd|Levos): 
4 8€ aldd@s Kal 6 alSjuwy peadtns Tis TovTu, 
oUTe yap dmuvTa Kal waTws, ws 6 dvaicyurTos, 
Kal épel Kal mpager, ote ws 6 KaTamAjé, ev maprl 
Kal mavrws eddabnOijcerar, d\Ad mpage. Kat épet 
év ols Sef Kal & Set Kat dre Bel. 

XXX. Edzparedia 8 ori peodtyns Bwporoyias 
Kal dypouctas, corw dé wept [ra] oxwppara. 6 Te 
yap Bwyordyos early 6 mdvra Kal may oldpevos 
detv axdarew, 6 TE aypoikos 6 jure oKdTTEW 
BovAdpevos dety pire oxmPOfvar, GAN’ dpyilopevos: 
6 8 evrpdmedos avd péoov TovTaw, 6 pire TavTas 
Kal TdvTws oKaTTV pyAT adblros]|' aypoukos wy. 
gota dé 6 edtpdmedos Sirtds Tus Aeydpevos: Kal 
yap 6 Suvdpevos oxa@yor eupedAds, Kal ds av 
Umopelvy okwTTdpevos, eUTpdmedos* Kal 7 €dTpa- 
meXia Tovavrn. 

XXXII. Diria 8 eorly peodrys Kodaxelas Kal 
éyOpas, éoriv S€ wept mpdges Kal Adyovs’ 6 ey 
yap Kdda& éotly 6 mheiw tov mpoonKkdvTwy ral 
dvrwy mpoarieis, 6 8é dmeyOnriccs éyOpds Kal 
Tdv brapxovTwr mepiaipav. oddérepos ody dpAds 
eraweros €oTiv, 6 b€ didos ava péoov TovTwy' 
ore yap mAciw Tay UrapydytTwy mpoobjoe, ovr’ 

1 [rds] bracketed by Spengel. 





4 Rackham gives “ Wittiness ... Buffoonery . .. Boor- 
ishness,’” See Grant’s notes on Vie. LV. yi. with the refer- 
ences to passages on Wit and [Iumour in the Rhetoric and 
Poetics. 

® Or “ Flattery.” 
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action towards his fellows ; such a man, being com- 

plete in bashfulness, is necessanly debarred from 
2action. Honourable Shame, and the man who is 
inspired by it, stand midway between the two. Such 
a man will not, like the shameless man, say and do 
anything and everything without regard to cireum- 
stances ; nor, like the bashful man, will he on every 
occasion and under every circumstance refrain ; but 
will, at the right occasion and time, do and speak what 
is right. 

(Hud. UL iit, TIL vite: View I. vt, IV. vin) 

XXX. Urhanity is a state intermediate between or 
Buffoonery and Dullness*: its provinee is wit and UIPsmts) 
humour. The buffoon is a man who must needs make 
jest of everything without discrimination : the dullard 
is he who dislikes to make a jest, or to be the object of 
2 one; if he is, he grows angry. ‘The urbane occupies a 

position midway between. He neither jests on every 
man or under every circumstance, nor again is he 
dull of wit. And we shall predicate urbanity of a man 
in two senses ; for not only is he urbane who can jest 
gracefully, but urbane, also, is he who takes another’s 
jest in good part. Such is the nature of Urbanity. 


_ 


(Hud, IIT, viiv: Wie. IL. vii, iv. vic; and see note on 
xxvii. 1 above.) 

1 XXXI. Friendship is a state intermediate between (ot Friend 
Sycophancy ® and Hatred; both actions and words ""?™ 
are its province The sycophant is one who eulogizes 
another heyond truth and desert; the hater is his 
neighbour's enemy, and strips him of the credit that 
is justly his. Neither of these can rightly be com- 

2mended; but midway between them stands the true 
friend, who will neither attribute to a man more than 
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XXXII. Tlept 8€ Stxacoodvns Aoundy dv ely | 
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bo 








a “ Self-depreciation,” Rackham. See his note on ive. 
TL vii. 12, and Grant's note on Vie, TY, vit. 3. Observe also 
that in IL. vu. Nic. provisionally terms the virtne ddjOew, 
whereas in IY, vii. he prefers to leave 1t nameless. 

*’ Comparing ud. ILE, vii. 1-10, we may take these to 
be the six states treated in ce. xxvii-xxxii, See notes on 
ee, xxvii. J and axviii, L. 
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Ins due, nor commend what does not deserve praise ; 
nor on the other hand wil] he detract, nor ever set 
himself i opposition unless he feels it is right Such 
is the genuine Lriend. 

(Bed UU. iit, (1 vai. Wie. TL vil, PV var) 

1 XNNII. Truthfulness lies between Dissimulation ¢ of (Train- 
and Boastfulness ; words are 1ts province, but words phen: 
of certain kinds only. he boaster 1s one who claims 
lo possess more than is really his, or to know what 
he yeally knows not. His opposite is the dissembler, 
who pretends to less than is really his. or denies his 

2real knowledge, concealmg what he knows. The 
truthful man will avoid both these extremes, claiming 
neither more nor less than he really possesses, but 
declaring the truth concerning his qualities and his 
knowledge. 

Now whether these states ® are virtues or not, is 
matter for another discourse. That they are states 
intermediate between the said extremes is however 
clear ; since those who live in them receive honour, 


(The next Chapter is hased according to Susemihl on .¥/e. 
V.= Mud, IV., the Sections corresponding as follows: 
1-3, to Wie, V. i. 1-183 deL4, to viv. 163 15-21, to wv. 
d-vii, 5; 99-26, to vii. 7-wil., with mnsertions from Mie. ITI, 
it and v.3 27-30, tox. 1-7; 31-35, to xiv; and the conclud- 
ing portion to ix, 8-13.) 
1 XXXIIL. We have still to speak of Justice *: its (7) of 
essence, occasions, and province. guntlee 
In the first place, if we grasp the essential Principle The 
of Justice,? we find that it is of two kinds. One of Jyiueiple 
2 these is Legal Justice ; for men say that what the law twofold 
ang a" v (1) Legal ; 
enjoins is just. Now the law commands brave and 
* Sxawavey. Justice the Virtue or State of soul. 
# 76 Bixaov: Justice the Rule or Principle. 
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emu é , , > ‘ ‘ o € ‘ n~ 

[6 rowuv Sixadv éorw rd mpos érepov wis dmAds 4 

20 elmety TO loov. TO yap ddiKov 7d dyvicov eaviv: 
érav yap TOV pev ayabdv 7a pellw adrols vénwor, 
Trav 8€ KaKOy Ta €Adogova, dvicov ToT’ earl, Kal 

a ? Cal \ > cal wn ~ ” 

otras dduceiy kal dducetobas olovrar. SfAov dpa s 
dre émetdy) 4 ddcxia ev avicots, 7) dtKatoadyn Kal 
a5 TO Sixaov év iadrnte cupPodratwy. wore SHAov drs 
% Suxacootvy peadtys tis dv ein Umepoyfs Kal 
? f 4 ~ Y 3y7 La A ¥ 
eMrcixpews Kal moAAob Kal dAiyou. 6 Te yap dBuKos 6 
7TH aducety melov yer, kal 6 dduxodpevos 8 7d 
@ See Rackham on Wie. V. i. 1. 
> Cf. Plato’s definition of Justice as “ doing one’s own 
business ” (Republic, TV. x.). 


¢ The author here diverges from Nic. V. i, 15, where we 
read that Lega) Justice is perfect Virtue, did’ ody dads, 
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temperate action ; and in a word, all action which we 
recognize as inspired by the virtues. On this account 
we are told that Justice or Righteousness “may be re- 
garded asa kind of perfect V irlue. Mor if whatthe law 
bids us dogs gust, and the law enjoins actions mspired 
by all the vutues, he who observes the precepts of 
Justice given by law is a good man; and.sv of the just 
man and his Justice we may predicate a perfect virtue.” 
3 This then is one kind of Justiec + and such are its 
occasions and province. Yet it is not this principle, 
nor the kind of virtue which rules in this province 
that 1s the object of our inquiry. Aman who observes 
these rules of Justice may be just even in solitude, 
since the temperate and self-controlled are such in 
and by themeelves *; but Justice in our dealings with 
our neighbour is something different from this legal 
Justice of which we have been speaking. The Justice 
that is seen in our dealings with another cannot be 
merely self-contained. And it is this <principle of 
social) Justice, and the corresponding virtue whose 
province is social hfe, for which we are now inquiring. 
4 Broadly speaking, social Justice may be defined as 
equality. Injustice is inequality ; for example, when (2) Equatie, 
men apportion to themselves the larger share of good 
things and the less share of evil things, this is unequal, 
5 and ¥ we say that Injustice is done and suffered. Since, 
therefore, Injustice is found in unequal conditions, the 
Rule and Virtue of Justice are both mamfested when 
our dealings are on equal terms. Clearly, therefore, 
the virtue of Justice is a mean betwixt excess and 
6 defect, much and little. By doing Injustice the unjust 
man receives more ; through suffering Injustice the 


dAAd apos erepov, “though with a qualification, namely that 
itis displayed towards others” (Rackham.)} 
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1 Reading xai ro Sixatoy (Spengel) for év Sixaiw «ai (sss.). 
® Omitting <xal> (inserted by Rieekher and Susenuht) 
and [év} (bracketed by the same editors). 
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wronged man reccives less. The inean state betwixt 
this more and less is Justice} and such a mean is 
equality. quality therefore, which avoids alike the 
more and the less, will be Justee, and the just ian, 
he who desires to share equally with his newhbour 5 

Touch equality implying at least two terms. Sv that 
equahty with another is Jusiiee, and the man who 
is satisfied with it is just. 

8 Since, then, the virtue and principle of Justice are Justice 

found in equality and in mediety, we speak of Justice ABE ne! 

towards semcone, of an cquahty of two er more “ly 
terms, and of a mean betwixt certain extremes 3 and 
accordingly virtue and principle alike demand certain 

persons and a certain sphere for their manifestation 
Secing, then, that the principle of Justice is an 

equality, it is the proportionate kind of equality that 
will be Justice. Now proportion requires at Icast 
four terms, being an equahty between the lwo ratios 
Ato Band C to D. [tas proportionate, for example, 
that one who has large possessions should pay a large 
amount in taxes, whilst he who possesses little pays 
little ; and likewise that one who has toiled much 
should receive much, whilst he who has toiled little 
also receives little. The ratio of the labours should 
equal the ratio of the receipts, and the ratios of labour 
to receipt equal one another. 

10. Plato apparently makes use of this proportionate 
Justice in his model State. The farmer, he says, 
produces food, the builder a house, the weaver a dress, 
the shoemaker shoes. Accordingly the farmer gives 
the builder food, and the builder gives the farmer a 

3 Reading twa (Spengel) for teat (nss,). (Cif. Nie. 
Vein. 4 foll.) 
4 Or, omitting Scar, “ it will be the proportionate kind 
of equality.” 
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Hor ff A:B::b:a, then hkewise A:b::B-a); and itis 
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house ; in like manner all the other producers are 
inter-related by mutual exchange of their produce.* 

11 Now this is the nature of the proportion: as the 
farmer is to the builder’s produce, so 1s the builder lo 
the farmer’s produce. And so too with the shoe- 
maker, weaver, and the rest. The same proportion 
must be observed between them, and this proportion 
ig the bond of the commonwealth. Justice therefore 
is proportion; for Justice is the bond of eommon- 
wealths. Justice then is the same as proportion, 

12 But since the produce of the builder is of more 
value than that of the shoemaker, and difficully arose 
in effecting an exchange between them—it being 
impossible to buy a house with pairs of shoes—the 
practice became current. of using, as common means Currency 
of buy ING. the silver which was therefore termed 

“currency”; and for every purchaser to effect the 
exchange by giving the value of his purchase (in 
silver) which thus became the bond of social unity. 

13 Since then Justice as a principle is concerned with 
these matters and with those we have previously 
mentioned, the Virtue whose province they are will 
be a state of the soul which produces a purposive 
impulse concerning them and within their limits.® 

Reprisal is also a kind of Justice, though not in the Reprisal 
sense the Pythagoreans meant. They thought it 
just for a man to suffer in return whatever he had 
done ; but such reprisal is not just between all men. 


9 Republic, I, xi. 5 Cf. c. xx. 10 above. 


rather nearer the mss. ‘Farmer’? and “ Builder’? seem 
to stand for the labour each respectively spends on his pro- 
duct. See Stewart on Nic. V. v. 10. 

a SR a full stop at woAwvefas and reading (with two 
ass.) 57 for 8 

3 Reading » mis €€ts (Spengel) for 77 eer mss. 
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14 Justice for instance between slave and free is nol 
the same (as that between freemen). For if a slave 
strikes a freeman, he will justly receive, not blow for 
blow, but many blows. But this kind of Justice, too, is 
contained in proportion. For as the free man as re 
lated to the slave in rank, so is the reprisal he may 
take to the mjury he suffered. And a like pro- 
portionateness will goyern repr isals between the free. 
If one man has knocked out another's eye, Justice 
demands not merely that his eye be knocked out in 
return, but that he suffer a worse penalty m accord 
ance with the law of proportion. He was the 
aypressor, and he inflicted an injury ; he 1s therefore 
guilty of a twofold injustice. So that acts of injustice 
also fall under the law of proportion: and it is just 
that one suffer m return more than one has inflicted, 


(Nie Vee lu VV. yi) 


16 Smee the word Justice is used in a number of 
different senses, we must define the kind of Justice 
we are lo investigate. 

In the fist place, men speak of a Justice between « pomestie 
slave and master, and between son and father. But Justico” 
Justice in these relationships would seem identical 
only in name with social Justice : that social Justice 

16into which we are inquiring. The latter consists 
chiefly m equality ; for fellow-citizens are partners in 
common, and accept a fundamental parity though 
their characters differ. But of the relation between 
son and father, slave and master, Justice is hardly 
predicable. Justice does not operate between my 
foot or hand or other of my members and myself; and 
so it seems to be with son and father. The son may 
be regarded as a part of his father, until he is separated 
Bad 
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® CF, Oeconomira I. iv., and UT. passim. 
' Or “since then one kind of Justice is that which operates 
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from Inm by attaining manhood. Not till then is he 
his father’s equal and peer, as fellow-cilizens would 
tain be one of another. 

Similarly, and for the same icason, Justice does not 
operate between slave and master; for the slave is a 
chattel of his lord. Even if we grant that he has some 
right in Justice, it is Justice of the domestic or house- 
hold kind. Not this, however, but social Justice is 
the object of our research; for this latter appears 
to consist in equality and parity. 

On the other hand, the Justice which operates in 
the partnership of husband and wife approaches near 
to the social kind. The wife is inferior to her husband, 
yet closer to him than others (of Ins household), and 
in asense is nore nearly his equal than they. Married 
life, therefore, is closely akin to the partnership be- 
tween erlizens 3 so that in a sense the Justice that 
operates between the pair is of a kind more social 
than that between the others.* 

Since, then, Justice (in its strict sense) is Justice as 
shown in the social partnership of the commonwealth, 
the virtue of Justice and the just man will find their 
province in this kind.’ 

(Wie. V.= Bud. IV. vit.) 

Now some kinds of Justice are natural, others 
conventional, And we must not think of them as 
wholly exempt from alteration. TEven uature’s rules 
are sometimes liable to change. Tor instance if we 
all constantly practised throwing with our left hands, 
we should become ambidextrous ; yet the left hand 
is such by nature, and the right hand is none the less 
superior to the left, however much we equalize the 


in the social partnership of felluw-citizens, there will be 
scope for Justness and the just man in this kind.” 
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ov8 dott jeetanimrovot, did Tobro ovK éoTw 
pice GAN et as emt TO mAb real TOV meter xpdvov 
otrw Siaperet a dpiorepa otaa apiorepa Kal 
Seid Seid, tobro pice éorty. 

‘Qoatrws emt Tov pce Sucaiwy, pun, et pera 
Bader Sid THY Tperepav Xphow, dud robr’ ove 
éorw Sixaor ducer; GAN gorw. TO yap ds émt 7d 
moAD Stapevoy, Toiro dice. Sixawov mpodavds. 6 
yap dv tyets Odpcba Kal vopiowpev, TodTo Kat 
€ort dikatoy Hoy Kal Kadoduev Kard vopov Sikavov, 
BéAriov ody Sixatoy TO Kata dow rob Kara vépov. 
GAN 6 Cytoduer, Sixardv ears Toditixdv. rd be 
moditucdy eorw 7d vouw, od TO dUcet. 

To & adducov Kal ro addiknua Sd€ever dr elvar 
ovrw tabrov, odie éore dé: 70 pev yap dducdy éorw 
70 von WpPLOpLevov, olov 79 THY mrapakarabyKny 
amoorephoat adcKov éori, 78 3 dS dic npuct éore To 
789 adikws Tt mpagar, ouotws be 70 Séxcoy Kat 
TO Sucarompdyn pa ov TavTov: TO pev ‘yap Bécarov 
70 TH vope wpiopevov, To O¢ Sixatompayyuu TO Td 
Sicaua mpdrrew. 

Tore ovpv TO Sixatov, Kal mWéTeE ov; ws dmras 
pev elrrety, éray mparry Kara, mpoatpeow Kal éKou~ 
ciws (Td be éxovains 6 Ys, elpyrac ev Trois emdven 
npir), Kal OTav cides Kat ov Kal @ Kat ob evexa, 
ores Sixatov mparres. opotas kal doavreas Kat 
6 détkos éoras 6 eldws Kat dv Kal @ Kat od evexa, 





2 Nie. V. vu. ¥ on the contrary admits that both types 
belong to “* Social Justice.” 

> Understanding mparre: tig or the hke. The author’s dis- 
tinetion would, F think, be clearer had he written dixcaiws here, 
inl 14, and inl. (9 instead of 7d duciov, ra Siaaia, and dlxaiov. 

© See above, I. wi-avi., ud. IT. vii-is., Wie. ITI. i-v. 
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use of the two. Change of use does not abolish the 

natural distinetion. If in general and at most tines 

left retains the familiar character of left, and nght of 

right, the distinction is a natural one. 

And so with the rules of natural Justice. Ifthrough 

our practice they are changed, is there on that account 

no such thing as natural Justice ? Surely there is 

such a thing, Vor that which in general prevails is 

obviously natural Justice ; whilst the law we ourselves 

lay down and observe takes thereby the character of 

Justice, and is termed by us conventional Justice, 

Natural Justice, then, is superior to the other kind; 

but what we are seeking is social Justice ; and this 3s 

the conventional and not the natural type.* 

22 So far, Injustice and the wrongful deed might scem tnjuatien 
io be identical; and yet they differ. Injustice 15 1m) Wrons- 
what the law defines as such; for example, it 1s 
unjust to rob a man of goods he has committed to 
one’s keeping; while a wrong does not occur until 
one has committed an unjust act. Similarly, Justice 
and the just deed are not identical ; the former is 
what the law has defined as such, while the just deed 
consists in doing such things as are just. 


2 


= 


(Wie, V.=Eud. IV. vni.) 


23 Now when is (a deed) ® just, and when is it not ?_ In Just Deeds 
general, we may state that (a man acts justly) when 7) He 
he acts with purposive Choice and voluntanly ; what purposely, 
we mean by voluntarily we have previously defined. “° cn 
Moreover, it is when he acts knowing the person he knowingly. 
acts upon, and the instrument and aim of his action, 
that a man really does a just act, And the unjust 
man is he who likewise acts with knowledge of person, 
of instrument, and of aim. But when a man has done 
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érav 8é banbev Toure cides mpdgy Tb dSixov, 
dducos perv ovK Ear, aruyis b€. et yap oldjrevos 
Tov moAduov aroKreivew tov marépa dméKreiver, 
ddixov pév te empakev, adiuced pevror ovbeva, 
arvuyet Se. 

"Exel obv TO pu) dducety Ta ddiuka mpdrrovra ev 
7o ayvoeiv éort TodTO, 6 Kal puxpov érave ehéyero, 
oray un) elas une? ov Brdarres BAP DB pn 8 ob 
éverev? GAN’ 79m Kat my dyvouay Sopiaréov € eoriv, 
Tas av ywouevns tis dyvoias, dv BAdmrer, odK 
aducnoe.. eatw 31) odros 6 Siopiopos. oray ev 
yap 4 dyvoww airia Ff Tod mpaéal m1, ody éxav 
toiro mparret, dore ovK aSucet: oray be Tis 
dyvoias adros Hl airwos, Kal marry TL KaTa THY 
dyvouay Hs adds atruos éorlv, otTos On dducel, 
Kat Sixaiws dducos 6 rovodros KAnOrijcera. oloy 
emt Tray peOvdyvrwy. of yap peOvovTes Kal mpd- 
Eavrés Te Kakov adixotaw: Tis yap ayvolas adroi 
elow airiow é&qv yap adrots pn mivew tooobtror, 
dor dayvojoavras tunTew Tov maTepa. dpLoiws 
[eat] eri ray dAAwy ayvordy doar prev yivovras bv 
avrovs, ol Kata Tavras aduxotvrTes déuxot’ civ be 
py adrot eiow alriot, GAN’ 4 dyvou Kdiceivois eorly 
aitia Tots mpagac. tod mpaéat, ode adiKor. ear 
3 4 rowadtry dyvoi. y duowky, olov ta matdia 
dyvoobyra Tous matépas tUmtovow, add’ % ev 
TovTois ayvoia guowxt otca od moved Bid Ti 


2 Cf. Nie. V, viii. 2 adienpa | be kal dixacompdynia dprora 
TO exovaty kal dxovaly * oray vap d«ovowov F, heyerat, dua be 
al adheqpea Tor’ gory chor’ gorar Te dSixov pév, dStenna Sé 
otras, dav pt) Td Exovaroy mpoo;. 
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something unjust in ignorance of all these things, Thus one 
he is not unjust, but unfortunate. Supposing, for something 
example, he has slain his father, thinking that he was aay 
slaying a foeman; he has done a thing that is unjust, committing 
and yet he is only unfortunate, and is guilty of pie 
unjust action against no man.* 

24 Since, then, the condition of doing what is unjust 
without committing a wrong is ignorance such as we 
have described a few lines above; namely, that the 
deed be done without knowing either the person 
injured, the instrument used, or the end auned at ; 
we must further define this ignorance, and show 
how it must arise, if it is to relieve the agent from 
the charge of wronging the man whom he harms. 

26 Let this then be our definition. When ignorance self-cansed 

is the cause of an action, the agent acts in- (oyane, 

voluntarily and so is innocent ; except when he 1s the 

cause of his own ignorance. In that case, when he 

acts in self-caused ignorance, (and harms another,) 

he inflicts a wrong, and will rightly be termed unjust. 

Tn the case of the intoxicated, for example, those who 

do harm under the influence of drink inflict a wrong; 

since they are the cause of Lheir own ignorance, 

They were free to refrain from the excess which 

robbed them of their wits, and allowed them (for 

example) to strike a father. And so it is with all 

other kinds of self-caused ignorance. Those who 

inflict injury therein, are unjust; while those who 

act in ignorance of which they are not the cause— 

whose ignorance, on the contrary, is of itself the cause 

of their acting as they do—are not unjust. This kind 

of ignorance is the “ natural”’ kind. For instance, 

young children ignorantly strike their fathers ; but 

their ignorance, being a natural one, does not cause 
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them to be termed unjust on account of such act. 
The act is caused by ignorance ; but for the ignorance 
they are not themselves responsible ; and so no one 
calls them unjust.” 


(Vie, Vis Buds [Vix ) 


27, We must now turn to the case of the sufferer, and Can one 
ask whether one can voluntarily suffer wiong, I ht ened 
seems impossible ; for whilst we act both justly and Wrong? 
unjustly of our own free will, when we suffer injustice 
we are no longer free agents. Fyen just punishinent 
we seek to escape; which clearly shows that we 
would not voluntarily submit to be wronged To 
suffer a wrong is to be harmed; and this no man 
voluntarily endures. 

28 And yet there are some who, though entitled to 
an equality, yield their right to others. If, then, 
equality would have been a man’s just due, and to 
receive less is to suffer injustice ; and if in spite of 
this he is content to take less: such a man musi, we 
are told, be suffering injustice of his own free will, 

The followmg consideration will, however,show that 
here too there is no voluntary (suffering of injustice). 
All those who take less (than their just due) are 
exchanging their due for honour, praise, credit, 
friendship, or the like. But he who forgoes one thing 
and takes another in exchange for it, suffers no 
injustice. He does not ‘ suffer voluntarily ’’ simply 
because he suffers not at all. 

29 Moreover those who take less than their due and 
thus, (we are told,) suffer injustice, in so far as they 
miss their equal portion, plume and pride themselves 
on their forbearance. “ [ might have taken an equal 
share,” they say, “ but instead of this I gave way to 
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2 Keeping, with Stock, rods rovovrous Adyous, the reading 
of the Laurentian and of other mss. 
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my elder or my friend.” But no man who is suffering 
an injustice prides himself thereon ; and if men do 
not pride themseh es on their wrongs, but do pride 
themselves on such forbcaranee as this, those who 
thus accept less than thew due ean suffer no manner 
ofinjustice. But if they suffer not at all, they cannot 
“ suffer voluntarily.” 

30 To all this, and to reasonings of a hke character, is Or wrong 
opposed the argument drawn from the case of one Ariel 
lacking scl-control.¢ Such a man by his evil actions 
harms himself. ‘These actions are voluntary ; so that 
he harms himself knowingly ; and therefore suffers 
voluntary injustice at his own hands. 

There is however a definition which if applied here 
will traverse this argument. It is that ‘“‘ the endur- 
ance of injustice is never the subject of a deliberate 
wish.” Now the self-indulgent. man, (we are told,) 
performs the actions suggested by his lack of control 
with deliberate wish, thus wronging himself; and so 
wishes to do himself evil. But according to our 
definition) no one deliberately wishes to be wronged. 
It cannot, therefore, be that even the uncontrolled 
man voluntarily wrongs himself. 

31 Yet at this point a doubt may perhaps still be felt 
by some, whether after all it is quite impossible for a 
man to do himself injustice. Not only does the case 
of the self-indulgent man seem to indicate that he 
can, but there is besides this further difficulty. If acts 
which the law enjoins are just, he who does them not 
is acting unjustly. And if he fails to perform such 
acts towards one whom the law points out as their 
proper object, on that man he inflicts injustice. Now 
the law enjoins that one should be temperate, should 


® See above, cc. sii., xiii, xiv. 
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1 Omitting of8 éxdera dua kab dxovra (bracketed by 
Ramsauer), 
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hold property, care for one’s body, and so forth. The 
man, then, who does not so act is wronging himself; 
since to no other object can such unjust deeds be 
referred. 

32 Probably, however, this is erroneous, and self- 
wrong an impossibility. Tor the same man camot 
at the same time have more and less (than his due). 
But surcly he who does injustice, in so far as he does 
it, takes more (than his due}, whilst he who is wronged, 
in so fav as he 1s wronged, receives less. If then a 
man really wrongs himself, it is possible for the same 
person at the same time to have more and less (than 
his due). This, however, cannot be; whence it 
follows that self-wrong is impossible. 

33 Moreover, he who commits an mjustice does so 
voluntarily, while he who suffers one is wronged 
involuntarily. Hence, if it is possible for a man to 
wrong himself, it were also possible to do the same 
aclion both imvoluntarily and = yoluntarily. ‘This 
however is impossible , so once again we sce there 
ean he no such thing as wronging oneself. 

34 Again, if we take unjust acts one by one (the same 
inference follows). Those who inflict a wrong do 
so by appropriating a deposit, committing adultery, 
stealing, or inflicting some other specific wrong. But 
no man yet robbed himself of his own deposit, or 
committed adultery with his own wife, or stole his 
own goods. Wherefore if unjust action consists in 
such deeds as these, none of which it is possible to do 
against oneself, to wrong oneself were an impossibility. 

35 If such an act is at all possible, it is a wrong of the 
“ domestic ” and not of the social or civic kind. The 
soul is divided into several parts, and possesses an in- 
ferior as well as a superior element; and any unjust act 
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9 See §§ 15-18 above. 

® Gf. § 23 above; according to which the man who acts 
in error ddixdv 7. émpaker, Adixet pévror odddva, 

¢ That is, with the Moral Virtues (#@c«al dperaf). See 
Rackham’s note on Vie. VI. i. 3. 

¢ This is, however, the first mention of this formula (xara 
rov dpOdv Adyov) in the work. It occurs in Nie, II. ii. and 
Hud, I. ¥., in both Chapters with promise of future elucida- 
tion. This is fulfilled in Nic. VI = Hud. V., to which Book 
the present chapter mainly corresponds. (Susemhl says the 
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done within the soul must be done by one part against 
another. Now we have distinguished the “ domestic ”’ 
or internal kind of wrongs as done (not to an equal 
but) to an inferior or a superior ; so that in this way 
a man may be unjust or just towards himself. But it 
is not this kind of injustice, but the social or civic 

36 kind, which we are now surveying.?. We conclude, 
therefore, that within the limits of those wrongs to 
which we are confining our research, a man cannot 
truly commit injustice against himself. 

Again; when a man possesses something to which Myustieo 
he is not justly entitled, is it the possessor, OF he pal 
who has adjudged and assigned the possession, who ee 
commits injustice, and is responsible for the wrong ? (4) hom 
Take for example an athletic contest. Surely the es o%™ 

man who has received the palm from the presiding 
judge does no injustice, even if it be unjustly assigned 
to him The injustice is his who has wrongly 
adjudged and given the prize. And yet in a sense 
even he is guiltless. So far as he failed to give a 
decision just in truth and in fact, he is guilty of 
injustice ; but guiltless so far as his decision was a 
just one to the best of his own belief.’ 


CVie. VI. = Hud. V. i.) 


1 XXXIV. We have dealt with the Virtues,* their Moral 
Virtue is 
characters, their spheres, and provinces ; showing action in 
that each of them consists in acting in the best pos- accordance 
d with Right 
sible way in accordance with Right Principle.¢ Now principie 
this formula, “ Action in accordance with Right 
Principle ” is no more definite than if we were to say 


that health would best be attained by the employ- 


first three §§ of Nic. VI. i. are certainly spurious.) For dps 
Adyos see on I. i, 7 above. 
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VM 


ARISTOTLE 


dyrewa mpoapepoito. To 8} Towobrov aoapés: add’ 
épet pot, Ta Tota Siacddynody eorw bytewd. ovrws 
Kal emt tod Adyou, te é€atw 6 Adyos Kal Tis 6 
6pOds Adyos; 

’Avayxaiov tows corly mpa@rov pev, ev @ O Adyos 
eyyiverat, Urép rovTou SbieAdobar. Siwpichy jev 
ody Umép Wuxts ws TUmw Kal mpdTEpoV, OTL TO juev 
abriis ears Adyor éxov, 7d dé ddroyor pdpiov Ths 
poyis: €ote 8 eis Svo THv biaipeow Exov Td Adyov 
éyov pdptov ris buys, ay éore TO wey Bovdevrecdv 
70 5é emvarnpovicdy. dre 5é Erepa aAAnAwY eoriy, 
ex Tov UroKkepevwy av yevoiro havepov. wWamep 
yap 81) érepd éorw GAdjAwy xpapd re Kal yupds 
Kat podos cal dour, doavtws Kal tas aichjcers 
érépas atray 7 vous arédwiev (pspov pev yap 
dof}, yupov be yevoe yrepiloper, yxp@ua dé dyer), 
dpoiws 8é real dda Tov adrov Tporroy Sei Srohap- 
Bavew> éret 8) Erepa ra dmoKeipeva eoriv, erepa 
Kal Ta THs Puyts elvar pépy ols raira yuwpilopev. 
érepov 8° earl Td vonrov kal 70 aicBnrdy: Taira, be 
Pox yuwpiloper erepov dp’ av ein 70 poptov TO 
mepl Ta aicbynra Kal Td, vonrd.. TO 8€ Bovdeurucdy 
Kai mwpoaipericoy wept Ta alcOyra Kal ev Kurpoe 
Kat amA@s doa év yevéoes re kal pOopd éoriv. 


230 BovAcudueda yap Umep Trodrwr a ep” july €orw Kat 


an ay A a 
mpabas Kal un mpa&at mpoedropevors, tept a& eorw 
A ~ a ~ 
[kat] BovAr xat mpoaipeots Tod mpabau 7 pat) mpaéar* 
Tatra 8 dorw aicOyra Kal év Kivioe Tod pera- 


1 A curiously redundant clause. Can it be a “ gloss ”’ 
the preceding one ? 
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ment of healthy measures. We might justly be asked 
2 to define those healthy measures ; and so we may 
be asked, what is this Rational Principle, and when 
is it Right” ? 
Perhaps we ought to begin by giving a clear and 
definite account of that wherein Rational Pimeiple 
3 originates. Now we have already sketched in outline Earls of 
the nature of the soul, distnguishng its rational part () Rational 
from its irrational.t And this rational part is again $20) 
divisible iuto two: the property of one being to de- the formor 
liberate on action and that of the other to acquire eee eas 
knowledge. That these are distinct may be proved Selmtitic. 
4 by comparing their respective provinces. We know 
that colour, flavour, sound and smell are all distinct, 
and that Nature has assigned distinct senses to per~ 
ceive them ; since we recognize sound by hearing, 
flavour by taste, and colour by sight. A simlar dis- 
tinetion must be applied to our ather faculties. ‘The 
provinces being different, different also must be the 
parts of the soul whereby we take cognisance of them. 
5 Now the objects of Understanding and of Sense are 
distinct, though we take cognisance of both by means 
of the soul. It follows that the parts of the soul 
concerned with them are likewise distinct. Now the 
deliberative and purposive faculty is concerned with 
objects of sense ; with things in motion ; and—to 
speak comprehensively—with whatever is liable to 
6 growth and decay. We deliberate on what 1s in our 
power to do or not to do by purposive action ; din 
other words,) on matters which admit of deliberation 
and of purpose whether positive or negative 3 such 
matters being perceptible by sense, and subject to 
the movement of change. So that, according to our 


@ See ce. iv. T-v. | above. 
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ARISTOTLE 
1198 b - 2 Bae a . 
PadAcw: WoTe TO TpoaiperiKOY poplov TAS buys 
~ ~ Lt 
Kara Tov Adyor trav alaoOyrdv €ariv. 
Tovrwr 87) Sewpropevan, pera raira Aexréov dv 
a etn, ered) Urép TaAnOods eorw 6 Adyos Kal raAn- 
Oés abs exer oxorrovpeda, earw 3° emoriun ppdvy- 
ais vots godia trdAnyis, mept ti 81 exacrov 
rovrwy éoriv, 
e 4 bs ’ é 3 ‘ \ 3 f 3 
H pev obv emoriyn eori rept émoryrdv, Kat 
1197 a ToOTO pier’ Garrodeifews Kat Adyou Siarewopevov.* 
"H 8é dpdvnais wept ra mpaxrd, ev ols aipeats 
‘ A No oogd € Aw > a \ Z ~ 
kal duyt) kat éf’ jpiv éorw mpafa ral yu) mata. 
“Eorw 81) trav rovoupervwy Kal mparropevwr ot 
Tauro TO TrowTiKOY Kal mpaKTiKdY. THY meV yap 
fal i 
smoumnTiK@y eort Te rapa Thv woinaw dAdo tédos, 
oloy Tapa THY olkoSopuKny, emeidy) earw rounTuKr 
oikias, olkia adbrijs 76 TéAos Tapa THY Toinow, 
dpoiws emi rexrovuchs Kal Tv dhAwy rev Tovn- 
lat Eee de ~ a > at u nr Wap 
TiKkav eri 8 Ta&v mpakrixav ovK éatw addAo obbev 
téhos map’ adtny riv mpagw, olov mapa ro xifa- 
10 pilew od« eat dAdo Tédos ode, GAN adbtd Todro 
tédos, } evepyera Kal 7 mpaéis. mepi ev ody ri 
} Reading S:arewopdvwr (ef. Nie. IX, vin. 7). 


& “ Intelligence ’ (Rackham). 

> The nouns (with one exception) are those adopted by 
Mr. Rackham in Wie. VI. ut. 1. The adjectives will help 
in elucidating further the connotation of the Greek terms. 
On comparing the two lists, it will be seen that the author re- 
jects réyyn—Art—and admits uadAnyus—Conception—instead. 
See Grant’s note on Vic. VI. iii. 1, and the extract there 
given from Analytica Posteriora I. xxxiii. 8. 
; . , Science” (Grant); ‘‘ Scientific Knowledge ” (Rack- 
1am). 
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reasoning, the purposive faculty of the soul is con- 
cerned with perceptible things. 


(Vie. VI, = hud. V. ini.) 


7 Having made the above distinctions we must pro- Intellestual 
r ‘ : Faculties 

ceed a step further. The subject of our discourse yhoso 
as Truth, and we are considering what the nature of a 
Truth may be. (For its attainment) we possess the ; 
following kinds of Thought; Scientific, or Know-~ 
ledge ; Practical, or Piudence ; Intuitive, or Intui- 
tion? ; Philosophical, or Wisdom ; and Apprehensive, 
or Conception.2 What, then, are the kinds ¢of Truth) 
with which they severally deal ? 

8 Scientific Thought, or Knowledge,® is concerned Knowledge, 
with the knowable, when we strive (to know it) by 
means of demonstration and reasoned discourse. 


(Nie. VI.= ud. V. vy.) 


Practical Thought, or Prudence, deals with the prudence, 
sphere of actions ; where election and rejection are 
alike open to us, and it lies in our power to act or not 
to act. 

9 (Now the faculty by which we make what we make (aistin. 
is different from the faculty by which we do what we gushed 
do. The former kind of faculty has an end over an 
above the process itself. The art of building, for 
example, since it possesses the faculty of making a 
house, has, over and above that process, the house as 
its end; and so it is with the art of carpentry and 

10 other constructive arts. In the case of the other 
faculties, however,—those which do, but make not, 
—there is no other end apart from the action or 
process itself. Harping, for example, has no further 
end ; the activity or practice itself being its own end. 
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ARISTOTLIN 


magi Kal ra. mpard ui pedvyors, mepl dé rip 
mroinow Kal Ta momra 9 Téxv ev yap tois ToL~ 
rots padMov 7 q) ev tots mpaxrois €art TO Texvdtew, 

"“Qare 7 ppovnors av ety ekis TLS _mpoaipericn) 
Kau PATER TeV ep py évrwy Kai mpafas Kat 
pn mpagar, doa els ro ovpipépov on ouvretvel. 
éorw 8° 7 Ppovnors dpery, ws Sdgeve av, ove 
emiorrpen. errauverot yap elow ob bpsvyot,. 6 8° 
émrawvos aperis: ere 8° emornpns pev naons dpers 
éorlv, ppovijoews é per} ok gow, GAN as 
eoucev, adrd Te eorw dpern. 

‘O be vods ort mepi Tas dipyas Trav vonray Kal 
trav dvrwy: % bev yap émioTyyn Tay per’ dro - 
Seifews 0 ovrey éoriv, at io” dpyat dvamdderkrou, wor 
ovK ay etn trepl Tas dpxds 7 emornin, didn’ 6 vots. 

‘H de copia, early eg emoriins Kal vod avy 
Keyer. eorw yap iu) copia Kal mepl Tas dpxas 
aut 74, éx Tay opyay 700), Seucvijeva, mept a. 7 
evar apa ho pev ouv mrept Tas dpyds, Tob vot 
adrsy perexes, H de meph ra. pera, Tas dpxas Ber aaro- 
Seiews ¢ évra, Tis emar nuns HeTexen’ ware dSHAov 
ort gogla € éorly ex Te vod reatt emornuns ouyices- 
wevn, wor ety dy mepl radra, weph & Kat 6 voids 
Kal ® emornun. 

1 Reading, with several mss., airy. 





* This digression, distinguishing between the faculty of 
action (dpdvyqars) and that of construction (réxv), corresponds 
to Wie, VI. (Hud. V.) iv, 

° Uf, ev. 2 above, and note there. 

¢ Of, Nic, VI. v3 ove dv «ty 7 dpovqars er ina odbe 
réxuy emaryp. wey dre evdexerar 76 mpaxroy dws éyenv, 
Téxvn 3B ort a. \o 76 évos mpdfews Kal Toujoetus vee T. GANG 

pap reyes per é goviv aper}, dpoviaews & ade Eorw . . . BiAor 
cle Gre dpery ris eart Kal od Texvy. 
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Now Prudence or Practical Thought is concerned 
with what we can do and the domg of it, while Art 
or Handicraft is coneerned with what we make and 
its making ; craftsinanship being manifested in what 
is made rather than in what is done.) 

11 Prudence, Lherefore, will be a state of the soul which 
purposes and performs such actions as it rests with 
us to do or not to do; and such as contribute to our 

12 welfare. Nor, apparently, is this Practical Thought a 
kind of Science; but a virtue or excellence (of the soul), 
For the prudent merit praise 5 and praise 1s the meed 
of virtue.” Moreover, whereas every kind of Science 
or Knowledge has its own peculiar excellence, there 
is no excellence of Prudence , which appears on the 
contrary to be itself a kind of excellence or virtue.¢ 

13° Intuitive Thought, or Intuition, deals with the 
principia of the intelligible and truly existent world. 
For whereas Scientific ‘Thought considers what can be 
demonstrated, the first princya are undemonstrable 3 
so that they fall within the province not of Science 
but of Intuition. 


(Nie. Vio= had, V. vii) 


144 Philosophic Thought or Wisdom is a compound of 
Scientific Thought and Intuition. It is concerned 
firstly with the principia, and then with truths which 
we demonstrate by their aid; those in fact which 
are the province of Science. So far, therefore, as 
Philosophic Thought deals with principia, it partakes 
of Intuition ; and so far as it deals with what can 
thereafter be demonstrated, it partakes of Scientific 
Thought, or Knowledge. Clearly then il is (as we 
have said) a compound of these two kinds of thought ; 
and its province is thus cotermmous with theirs. 
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and from 
Seiancve or 
Kuowledge), 


Intuitinn, 


Philagophie 
Thought or 
Wisdom, 


ARISTOTLE 


Pan ROSS imddnbis eorw, 4 brép dmdvtwy éen- 
apdorepilower, mpds TO Kal elvas radra otrw Kal 
py elvar. 

Tlérepov 8 dariv ppovnors kat q coda TADTOV 3 

H ov; 4 pev yap copia éorly mepl Ta per” drodet~ 
fews Kai det doatrus évra, 7) b€ ppdrnats ot wept 
35 rata, GAAd mepi Ta év peraBoXs évra. éyw be 
olov ev) perv H KapmdAov Kal KotAov Kai ra TOLadra 
éorw dei Tolatra, Ta 5€ ovudepovTa odkérs otrws 
éyouaw TO p17) els dAAo Tt petaPdAdrew, ddAAd pera~ 
Baddovaw, kat viv pev ovpdéper Tobro, avpiov 3° 
ov, Kal TO ev, T@ SB ov~, Kal ovrw pev avpdéeper, 

1197 b exetvass 8€ od cupddper. epi 5€ TA ovpdéporrd 
corw % dpdrnas, 7 8¢ codia ov. erepoy apa 7 
sodia Kal 7 dpdvyais. 

Idérepov & eoriv } copia dpery 4 08; 81d TodTo 
dHrov dv yévoiro, dtu €oriv dpetH, e& adrfs THs 
5 ppovijsews. ef yap 7 ppdvynors aperi éortv, ws 
paper, rod Hopiov Tob érépou Tov ae exovTwr, 
eorw dé Xelpw 7] ppovnaus Tis codias ( Tept xelpw 
yap early: 7 pev yap copia mepi 7d diSvov Kal TO 
etov, ws Papev,, 7 bé Ppovnars Tept TO oupipepov 
avd parry), st ody To Xetpov ape?) dari, 7d ye 
10 Bedrvoy elds éorw dperiy elvar, wore SijAov dre 
4 copia dperi) éorty. 
‘H de ovveais Ti éorw 7 mept ri; éorw S 4 
obveots ev olomep Kal 7 ppdvyots, Tepl ra mpaxrd, 
6 yap ovverds mou Adyerar 7H Svvards Bovrcveobar 





® Excluded from the list of “ Faculties of Truth” in Nie. 
VI. iii. on the ground that (like Opinion) 1t may mislead. 
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15 Apprehensive Thought, or Conception * is that Coneoption 
faculty by which we hold different opinions on all 
kinds of subjects, conceiving that they are so, or that 
they are otherwise. 

16 Ave Practical and Philosoplic Thought identical ? Instinction 
Surely not. The lalter deals with demonstrable truth eas 
and with invariable fact; while Practical Thought is con- esc 
cerned not with these but with the world of changing 
phenomena, For example, such facts as slraight- 
ness, curvature, concavity are always the sume ; 
but with expediency it is otherwise. So far from 
being exempt from change, it changes; Lhe same 
thing may be expedient to-day, bul not to-morrow ; 
expedient for me, but not for you ; expedient under 
some circumstances, but not under others, And 
matters of expediency are the province of Practical, 
not of Philosophie Thought. ‘These two faculties are 
accordingly distinct. 

17 Is Philosophic Thought, or Wisdom, a virtue or not? Tho one is a 
By comparison with Practical Thought we may show (]2'2 oF 
that it is. Prudence or Practical Thought 1s a virtue, abiso Part 
as we assert, of one of the two rational divisions of ives 
the soul ; but it is lower than Philosophic Thought, Seatite 
since its province is an inferior one. For whilst Wis- 
dom, as we assert, deals with the eternal and the 
Divine, Prudence is concerned with what is expedient 
for us men, If, then, the lower faculty is a virtue, 
it is surely reasonable to suppose that the higher one 
is also a virtue. Clearly, therefore, Philosophic 
Thought is a virtue. 

18 What is the nature of Shrewdness or Sagacity, and stowdness 
what is its province? It operates in the same field 
as Prudence ; that, namely, of practical affairs. Men, 

I take it, are termed shrewd because they are able 
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1197 b 
n rn a \ ” 
(elvar) Kal év 7@ dp0ds te Kpivar Kat ideiv rept 


1s pucpdv dé cal ev puxpots 4 «plots adrod. eorur ody 
4 ovveos Kal 6 auveros pépos TL fporrjcews Kal 
rob dpovisov, Kat odk dvev TotTwy' od ydp av 
xwpicas Tov ovverdv Tot dpovipov. 
‘Opoiws & dv ddgaev exew kal tad ent ris t9 
Sewdrytos. % yap Seworns Kal 6 deuwds odie Eore 
» pev ovre dpdvnots ode Ppdviptos, 6 revToL Ppdvyros 
deuvds, 81d Kal cuvepyet mus TH hpovrce: 4 dec- 
vorns: GAAd Sewds ev Kal 6 daidos A¢yerar, ofov 20 
Mévrwp Sewos pev eddicer elvar, GAN’ od hpdvios 
Hv. tod yap dpovipov Kal rhs ppoviceds eatt rd 
tav Bedtiorwy epiccbar Kal TovTwy mpoaipeTioy 
ui elvas Kal mpaKruKoy del, THs Sé SewdTHTOS Kat Too 
Sewod oxdbacbar ex tivwy av Exacrov yévoito THY 
mpaktayv, Kat Td Tabra Topica. 
Adéeev av obv efvar 6 Sewos &v rots rovovrais TE 
Kal wept ratra. 
’Amopiaee 8° dy tis Kal Davpdoese, bid ri brrép 21 
HOdv Akyovres Kal ToderiKhs Twos mpaypareias 
30 brép aopias Aéyouev. Gri laws ye mp@rov pev 
odd’ dAdorpia Sdgevev dv elvar 4} oxdbus % drép 
avris, elmep éorly aper7, cds dapév. ert § tows 
éotly pidoaddov Kal mept tovrwy mapemioKorelv 
60a ev TH abr@ Tuyxdvovaw dyra. Kal dvayxatoy 22 








? Prudence and Shrewdness (or Understanding, as Mr. 
Rackham translates the word) are similarly contrasted in 
Nic. VE.x. But there the distinetion is that the former gives 
precepts, whereas the latter only pronounces judgements. 
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counsellas, and can judge and discern ariht ; the 
judgement of the shrewd, however, is m and about 
matters of small importance. Shrewdness, therefore, 
is essentially a part of Prudence, and the shrewd man, 
{as such,) a part of the prudent man. To separate 
him fiom the prudent is impossible.“ 


(Vie. Vie= Bud. Visu. 9) 


19 The case of Cleverness would seem to be similar. cleverness. 
Cleverness and the clever man are not identical with 
Prudence or the prudent man ; yet the prudent man 
is clever; wherefore Cleverness acts as a kand of 

20 auxiliary to Prudence. But the bad man as well as 
the good may be styled clever; even as Mentor 
was regarded as clever, though prudent he was not, 
For whereas it is the task of the prudent and of 
Prudence to aim at what is best, and to be ever ready 
to purpose it and put it inio action, it 1s the part 
of Cleverness and of the clever man to consider the 
conditions necessary for every action, and to see that 
they are forthcoming. 

Such then would appear to be the sphere and 
province of the clever man. 

21 That in a treatise on morals, while we are discuss- 
ing the social relations of man, we should introduce 
the subject of Philosophic Thought, may cause some 
difficulty and surprise. In the first place, we may 
suggest that the consideration of this kind of 
thought is not altogether alien to our theme, since 
it is, as we assert, a virtue. In the second place, it 
may not beseem a philosopher ill if he extends his 
survey to other phenomena (than those with which 
he is mainly concerned) if their region or seat is the 

22 same ; indeed, it may be our duty, as we are speaking 
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1197 b 
5é, esret meph Tov ép buxh A€yopev, mept andvrew 


a Aéyew Ear, BE Kal 7 oodia ev put: Gore ovK 
dMorpius Umep * * buys" mrovovpella Tovs Adyous. 
“Qomep 8 EXEL 7 Seworns mpos ppovnow, oUrws 2 
Sdfeuev a av EXEW. én ray dperay drracdav. Adya dé 
olov elo aperai OL poaet é €V exdoros evywomeras, 
ofov dppai twes ev éxdorw dvev Adyou mpds Ta 
ttesa dvdpeta Kat Td Stara Kat Kal? exdotyy mpds Ta 
roaira: etot Sé 81) Kul Ber Kal mpoaupéoer. ai dé 24 
87) pera, Adyou otaas Tehéws aperal elow érrauveral 
erruyurdpeva, Zorw ody 7 j Puourt) dperi) atrn a 
dvev Adyou xeoprlopern a el3) Adyov pure Kal 
dtrorevropevyn Tod eraivetcOac, mpds b€ Tov Adyov 
al THY mpoaipediy mpooTiepevn redetay morel THY 
dpernv. 840 Kat _oovepyet TO Aoyep ka ovic gor" 
dveu rot Adyou a prow, opp) T pos apethv. 008° 25 
ao 6 Adyos Kaul a mpoatpets ov mdvu Tehevodrau 
10 T@ elvar dpery dvev THs puouctis Opps. 816 obi 
épbas Lwxparns eleyev, ddoxwy elvar tHv dperyy 
Aeyor: oddev yap ddedos elvar mpdrrew ra dvdpeta 
Kal 7a Sixata, py elddra Kal mpoaipodpevov TH 
Adyw. 81d rHy aperny edn Adyov clvar, obt dpbds, 


1 Reading adrfjs (Spengel) for yuyjs (uss.), Susemihl 
suspects a lacuna. 
2 Reading ot« dor, <reAcla>. 








* This apology does not appear in Wie, or Lud, That 
Philosophie Thought is a “virtue” would not prima facie 
entitle it to a place in 9 treatise on Kthics, since it is obviously 
an intellectual and not an ethica] virtue. C7. § 1 above, 

» See c. 1. 9 above. 

* For the importance of Habit in lhe formation of Virlue 
see Wie. II. i. 
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of the phenomena of seul, to include them all in our 
discourse. Now Philosophie Thoaghtis a phenomenon 
of soul; so that in dealing with it we are not really 
wandering from our subject. 


(Nie, VIL — Mud. Ve suid 

23 We may suppose that there are states of soul Moral Virtue 
related to the other vintues as Cleverness is related ee: 
to Prudence. | mean that in every province there mtonal. 
is a kind of excellence which arises spontaneously 
hy nature ; irrational impulses ? towards what 1s brave 
and just, or otherwise in accordance with one of the 

244rue virtues. Other excellences arise from habi- 
tude ¢ and purposive Choice ¢; and it is only to those 
which are conscious of a Rational Standard or Rule 
that we assign the full rank of virtues. They appear 
later, and are worthy of praise.e And so the natural 
land of virtue, being of itself rrational, when divorced 
from any such Rule is a slight thing and fails to win 
praise; but when it is associated with a Standard 
and a deliberate Choice, the result is the full and 
complete sort of virtue. In producing virtue, there- 
fore, the natural impulse collaborates with the Rule, 
and does not reach completeness apart from it; 

26 nor on the other hand do the Rational Rule and 
deliberate Choice ever reach their consummation in 
virtue without the natural impulse. Socrates, there- 
fore, was mistaken when he declared that Virtue was 
merely a Rational Rule, on the ground that it is 
useless to act in a brave and just manner unless one 
knows what one does and makes a rational choice. 

On this account he pronounced Virtue tu be a Rational 


# See cc. xi. and xvii. above. 
* See ce. ii, 2 and xxxiv. 12 above. 
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GAN’ of viv BéAtiov: 76 yap Kata TOY dpOdv Adyov 


: \ Ad a? t; 3 Bee ae 0G 
i MPaTTew TA KAAA, TOVTO gacw ELVaL APETYV® ONTWS 


‘ 
nev od8? odro.. mpafar pev yap dv tis ra. Bixava. 
mpoapécer jiev oddeuld, ode yrodoer TOV Kaddv, 
bd > € a 2 ts > ~ \ ~ \ \ 
GAN éppH Ti GAdyw, dpbds 8é ratra Kal xara 
N. 
tov dpbdv Adyov (Adyw 8d, ws dv 6 Adyos 6 dpHds 
4 4 wv > > v ¢ 4 
Kedevoctev, ovTws empager): GAN’ duws % ToLavry 
Pad i ” Ay > , 2 \ / © 
mpakis odK exes TO érraweTov. aAAd BéAtiov, ws 
¢ tal > é ‘ 4 ; FF \ Ly \ 
jucis adopilouev, To pera Adyou elvar THY spy 
mpos TO KaAdY: TO yap ToLodToOY Kai aperr) Kal 
émrawerov. 
/ ’ $ «< € - 3 q 8 wv 3 Z 
IIdrepov 8’ dariv » dpdvyncis aperr 7) ot, dropy- 
cevey ay tis. ot pny GA’ evreier av yévouro 
~ a > ? Ww A c , i" c 
Srov ore apern. etrrep yap 7% Sixaoovvn Kal 7 
La f st ¢ y > f ré lal ~ 
dvdpela kat ai dAdat dperat, didre THY Kxaddv 
TpakriKal, Kal emaweral ecolv, SHAov ws Kal 7 
dpdvycis trav enawer@v dv te ein wal trav ev 
2 onl / cA a4? “a ‘ ¢ > , c ~ 
dperijs tafe. dvTwy. ef? & yap 4 dvdpeta pug 
mpdrrew, emt Tatra Kal » ppdvnats. +o yap dAov 
ws dy atryn mpoorarry, otrw Kal} dvopeia mparrer, 
ware el adr? erawern TH rroveiv & dv 4 Ppovynors 
lf é 
mpooratTyn, 7 ye ppdovyots Tedciws av ely kab 
enaweT?) Kal apeTy. 





* That is, not the mere act, but the state of soul in which 
it is performed or willed, determines its moral excellence. 
For the (dp8ds) Adyos see note on § 1 above, In Wie, VI. 
xiii. 5 it seems to be actually identified with dporvyas; but 
this is perhaps an inexactitude, and the former should be 
distinguished as the rational Standard and the laiter as the 
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Rule ; but he was in crror, and the moralists of to-day 
do better when they define virtue as “ noble action in 

26 agreement with right Prinaple.” Yet even here 
there is a mstake. One might act justly with no 
deliberate purpose, nor knowledge of what is noble, 
but under some irrational impulse ; and yet one’s 
acts might be right and in accordance with right Rule; 
in cases, 1 mean, where one has acted as the Rule 
nould prescribe. .But such action does not carry 
any title to praise. Better, as we do, to define 
Virtue as the ‘impulse towards what is noble,” 
guided by Rational Principle ; such a state of the 
soul is a true virtuc, and a thing which deserves 
praise.? 

27 Now some may feel a doubt whether Prudence, or 
Practical Thought, is itself a virtue or not.? The 
following considerations however will prove that it 
1s. For since Justice and Courage and the other 
{recogmized) virtues are deserving of praise because 
they inspire noble acts, on the same grounds it is 
clear that Prudence too is a thing worthy lo be com- 
mended and placed among the virtues. For it impels 
us to the saine acts as Courage. In every case, 
Courage acts as Prudence directs; so that if the former 
itself wins honour by doing the behests of the latter, 
surely Prudence has every right to be regarded as a 
praiseworthy state and a true virtue. 


yational Faculty which sels it up. (See Rackham’s and 
Burnet’s notes on the above passage.) 

> The sense in which Prudence is a ‘‘ virtue ”’ has already 
been discussed in § 12, where it is shown to he an “ excellence 
of the Deliberative soul.” Here the status of a virtue 
seems to be claimed for it because it co-operates with the 
moral Virtues—" excellences of the Irrational sou).” §§ 27- 
29 correspond to nothing in Nie. VI. 
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1108 a A ' 
Idrepov 8 éariv 7% dpdvnats mpacruct) 7 ot, tor 28 


dv tis évred0er, emt ras emarripas emPrdpas, ofov 
emt tiv olxodomiyny. eorw yap, ws paper, ev 
olkoSomuxh O pev dpyeréextwy tis Kadovpevos, 6 bé 
imnpera@v TrovTw olkoddpos: odros 8 early roun- 
TiKOS olKias. e€oTly dé Kal 6 dpyiTéxrwr, xabd 
obros emote. oikiay, mouTucds olkias. dpotws dé 
ént tav GAwy tev momntixdy exer, év als éorw 
1198 b GpyirexTwy Kal Unpérns Tovrov. trounTuKds dpa 
TWos Kal 6 apxiTéxTw €oTat, Kal TOD adTod TovToU 
<od)* mowntikds Kal oO danperucds. ef rotvun 29 
dpolws Kal eal rdv dperay exer, Sep eixds Kal 
evroyov, Kat 7) dpdvynots dv eln mpaxtiKy. at yap 
saperal mécat mpaxrical eiciv, » 5€ ppdvyais wamep 
dpyiréexruv tis adrav éariv: dras yap abrn mpoc- 
rdfer, orws ai dpetal kat of kar’ atras mpar~ 
rovow” eel odv ai dperal mpaxrixal, Kal» dpovnots 
mpakricn ay ety. 

Tlérepov 5é adrn wdvrwy dpye Tay ev rH dvyh, 30 

10 @omep Boxed Kal dmopeirat; 1 ov; Tay yap 
BeAridvey od dv dd€eev, olov THs codias odk 
dpyer. aAAd, dyoiv, avrn emipedetras mdvrwv, Kai 
kupla éoTt mpoordrrovas.. 

"AAW tows eyes daomep ev oikia 6 émirpomos. 31 
odtos yap mdvrwy Kupios kat mévra Stouxet: aA? 
otw otros apye. mdvrwv, dAAd mapacKkevdles TH 

1s Seandry oxoAry, Srrws av éxelvos jut) KwAudpevos 


te 
a 


1 <oS> inserted by Bonitz and Bussemaker. Breiey 
inserts it after voimrios. 
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28 Whether Prudence is practical aud leads to 
action, or not, we can sce by comparing the case 
of a handicraft: such as building. In building, we 
recognize a director, whom we cal} architect, and 
a builder, who carries out Jas behests. The latter 
has the power of constructing a house, and this 
power the architect shares inasmuch as the house 
was also his work. So too it 1s with the other 
constructive arts, where there is this distinction 
between master and journeyman. The architect is 
himself a constructor of something ; of that very 
thing, namely, which the journeyman too constructs. 
If then the same holds good of the (moral) virtues, as 
there is every reason to suppose, Prudence too will 
be active or practical. Tor all the virtues inspire to 
action, and Prudence 1s their architcet or master- 
craftsman ; for as she enjoins, so ihe virtues act, and 
those who act in accordance with them Sinee, then, 
the virtues are practical, so too will Prudence be 
practical. 


to 
= 


(Nie. VIL = find. Ve xin.) 


80 Is Prudence mistress of all the soul’s faculties, a9 prudence 
some think, though others doubt 1t ?- Hardly so. One {he Stavard 
cannot regard her as dominant over faculties higher 
(than herself); she is not, for instance, dominant over 
Wisdom or Philosophic ‘Thought. Still, it is urged, 
she has all the faculties in her care, and the right of 
issuing orders to them. 

81 Perhaps her position is rather that of a steward or 
housekeeper. Such an one has rights over everything 
in the house, and exercises dispensation thereof ; 
still, he is not the master of all, but ministers leisure 
to his lord, so that he, undistracted by the care of 
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v7 Tw aVvayKatwY exkAeinrat TOU TWY Karay Tt 


Kal mpoonkovTwy mparrew. otrw Kat dpolws 32 

rovTw % ppdvynois womep emirpords tis ort Tis 

copias, Kal mapackeudle. ta¥Ty oyoAjy Kal 7d 

moteiv TO adtas épyov, Kkaréyouoa ra mdOn Kal 
» Tatra owdpovilovoa. 
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daily necessities, nay not be debarred from any of 
those noble actions which befit him. 

32 So hkewise, Prudenee or Practical Thought is a 
dispenser or steward to Philosophic Thought, minis- 
tering to it leisure and the freedom to perform its 
own task, by restraining and disciplining the passions 
of the soul. 
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A A ~ 14 A 3 é ? nw A 
I. Mera 5€ taira tmép emveticetas Séoe dy viv 
26 emtoney moujoacar, vt ré éort Kaul ev rbot aut 
mept Tota, ori dé  emeiKea wal é emueuens 6 
eAarrwrucds rOv Sucaiwy Tay Kare. vépov. & yap 
6 vopoberns eEaduvare? Kal? éxaoTa axpiBds 
t > A ra / © | , 
Scopilew, dna KaBérov Ayer, 6 ev TovTOLS TaApa- 
xwpar, Kal rab? atpovpevos a6 vopoberns éBov- 
90 Aero bey To Kal’ éxaora Siopicar, ovk HouvAOn 8é, 
6 ToLoiros emrueuiey}s. obi gor de edarruriKds Toy 
Sucataw amnd@s: trav ev yap dices Kat ws dn das 
dvrev Sicaiev ovx éeAarrotra, ad\Aa TOV Kara 
vopov, a6 vopoberns efadvvaray arréAurev, 
iT. ‘H be edyvapootvn Kalo edyvchponr éorly epi 1 
35 radra, mept d kal aun emveiKela, mepl Ta Sixara [rat] 
7a eMedeyspeva b ome rob vopobérou a) Me) dx piBOs 
Siwpicbar, Kpirucos dv Tdv eMedeyspeveay dd Tod 
vopobérov, Kal yuyvdoxwy drt bd pev TOO vouo- 
Gérov édAdAeimras, gore pévrou Sixata, 6 ToLobros 
1199.8 edyvdduwr. 
Mw A - > M4. > ‘4 4 4 
Hore pév ody odk dvev émeuceias H ebyvw- 
1 74 falsum’? Susemihl. 
@ Grant and Rackham translate by “ Considerateness ”’ ; 
a word which bears a moral connotation that seems better 
to fit emelea, The émeinys has nol only yrapn but also 


ouyyrdn s perhaps “ Consideration” might be kept for this 
Jatter term. (In Nie. VI. xi. 1, I would suggest, following 
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BOOK II 


(View Tove Mud. IV. s.) 

I. We must now discuss Equity or Considerateness : 
its nature, its field and province. Now lquity, and 
the equitable or considerate man, are distmguished 
by readiness to take less than their just legal right. 
Where the lawgiver is unable to make nice distine- 
tions, but lays down broad veneral rules, a man who 
there stands aside, and 1s content with what the law- 
giver would have assigned him had he been able to 
distinguish individual cases, is an equitable man. He 
is not indeed one who always waives the fulfilment 
of his just claims ; what is naturally and essentially 
just, he does not waive, but only such legal claims as 
the lawgiver was obliged to leave unqualified. 


(Vie. Vie = hud. Vox.) 

II. Discrimination,? and the man who possesses it, 
are concerned with the same matters as Equity 5 
namely with those rights which the lawgiver has left 
insufficiently distinguished. Of such rights the dis- 
criminating man has a keen appreciation. He recog- 
nizes that the lawgiver has passed them over, but 
that they are none the less rights. Such a man we 
call discriminating. 

Discrimination, then, is closely associated with 
the lead of Trendelenburg and Stewart, 7 $é [ovyyrayn] 
yrayn eott kpirucy tod émecxods (dply] dp0y 8 7 tof dAnBods). 
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1199 a 
poatvn: TO pev yap kpivat Tob edyvdpovos, TO be 
8 mparrew [Kal] kara THe kplow Too emencods. 
Ill. ‘H 3é ye ebBoudia eorl pev Tepl Tavra TH 
6 Ppovijae (wept yap ie) mpaxrd éort Td. TEpt alpeou 
Kal puyyy dvra), €or o€ ode dvev dhpovicews. 1) 
bev yap ppdvnars Mparerurch TouTwy éart, 7, be 
edPovria efis a did fears 7 TL rowodrov i em- 
TEVK TUK) Tta&v év rots mpakrois Bedriorwy Kean oup 
dopwrarwy, S10 obdé rd rovaira ebBovdtas dy 2 
w dd€erev, Ta dad radtoudrov oupPaivovra Kara 
Tpomov' ols yap py éeorw 6 Adyos 6 oKomdy Td 
BédArvcrov, ovKért av elo, & ouveBy Tt Kora 
rpdrrov, Tobrov edBovrov, aan’ evTUX A Ta yap 
dvev Tob Adyou Tob xplvovros ywopeva Kkatopbed- 
para edruynpara eoriv. 
Térepov be mote TOD SiKaiou early TO TH evrevget 8 
Ms 76 ioov éxdotw dmodiddvat (Aéyen 8€ olov, dmotos 
dv # ékaotos, Toodroy ywopevov evruyydverv) ; 
ov; Toiro per yap Kat KdAaKos Kal d, éorou 
Sdfevey ay elvan adda TO KAT dftay exdory 
dmodiovat Thy evrevgw, Totro Kat SuKaiov Kat 
amovoaiov amvAds dy ddferev evar. 
*Amoprace 8” av tis Kal robro. elmep ori 704 
20 dducety To BAdarew éxdvra kal eiddra Kal dv Kal 
ds’ Kat od évexa, éort & 7 BrdBy ral 7 dduccta év 
2 Perhaps we should read 4, “ wherewith ” (ass. ds, daor, 
ords. Cf. I, xxxili. 28, 24). 





« Of. the distinction between Shrewdness and Prudence 
drawn in Wie. V1. x. 

> “ Deliberative Excellence,” Rackham. 

¢ Yor the terms &revéis, évruyydvw, dpeoxos see T, xxviii. 
above. For the distinction between flattery and complais- 
ance of, Nic. II. vii. 18, TV, vi. 9. 
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Equity ; the discriminating man discerns, and the 
equitable man acts according to that discernment.4 


(Wie. Vie= Bud. Von.) 


IIt. The province of Good Counsel? is the same Guod 
as that of Prudence or Practical Thought ; since it 18 ene 
concerned with our actions in choosing or refusing, 
it is closely associated with Prudence, which leads us 
to (good) actions, whilst Good Counsel is the state, 
condition, or the hke, which discovers the best and 
most expedient ways in which we can perform them. 


2 Accordingly we shall not assign to Good Counsel 


successes which happen spontaneously. When a man 
who lacks the reasoning power that looks for what 1s 
best, has met with some success, one would not term 
him wise of counsel, but fortunate ; for successes 
which happen apart from reason’s decision are the 
windfalls of luck, {and not the gatherings of counsel). 


(The remainder of' ¢, iii, proposes and answers five moral 
questions. They seem out of place here, and conespond to 
nothing in Vic, V. or VI. See Introduction, p. 437.) 


In social intercourse, will the just man render equal Problens: 
measure to each ? Will he, I mean, assimilate himself Sakti 
to the character of those with whom he converses ? the same 
Surely not. We should deem such conduct that of a {°Miy? 
flatterer or one who is weakly complaisant ;° our 
universal rule being that the wise and good man will 
in his converse with others treat each according to 
his worth. 

A second difficulty is this. Whereas to injure a man () How far 
is to harm him voluntarily, knowing whom we harm §i8, 
and how and why we do it ; and whereas the field and prudent? 
sphere of harm and injustice are things which are 
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¢ a ‘ mM ¢ a > / 
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ro Kal’ exaorov ayabdv, womep 6 larpos oldev rin 
3 a> 5 4 2 YT a” 
€orl tobr’ dyabov Kal more Kal mds StaKeypdvy: 
> .] 
év ToUTw yap 757 4 larpuch émorHun. Ta wey ody 
e ~ 
amrdds dyvewa «iddres Suws otK eyouev ovdde 
mapakoAovbet Huiv 7 larpuxt) emer. 
1199b “Os 8 atrws 6 déixos. drt pev ody dards Kal 7 
A > A ‘ € 2 A \ ¢ > / 
Tupavvis ayalov Kal 4% apy Kal 7 éEoucia, older: 
3 ? ? ¢ Fal > A nn” ta wv , ” tal 
GAN «i air dyabov H pu}, 7 wdTe, Was Bia- 
Keyevp, odkért oldev. todro 8° eoriv pdAtora Tis 
a , a 
BS dpovicews, wore 7TH Gdixw oB mapaxodrovfet 7 
pornos. aipetrar yap rdyabd, bmép dv adsl, 





® Powerful drugs which only an adept can employ with 
safety and success. 
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good ; 1t follows that he who inflicts an injury and is 
unjust will know the nature of good things and of evil 
things. But knowledge of this kind is the pi erogative 
of the prudent and of Prudence ; whence follows the 
absurd inference that Prudence, that greatest of good 
things, accompanies the unjust man. 

Or should we not rather deny that Prudence 
accompanies the unjust; since (as it seems) he does 
not consider or discern (ihe difference between) what 
is absolutely good and what is gvod for himself, but 
falls into error concerning it? 

§ The fact is, thal the power of Prudence rightly to 
distinguish what is good finds a parallel in the realm 
of medicine. We all know what 1s absolutely and 
essentially healthful and health-giving ; that such, 
<for instance,) ave hellebore and clatcrium * and the 
applications of kmfe and cautery. And yet we luck 
the science of medicine ; since we are still ignorant 
of what is good in particular cases. We do not know 
for whom a particular treatment is good, or when, or 
under what conditions. All this the physician knows ; 
for without it medical knowledge is not complete. 
Thus, even while knowing what is absolutely health- 
ful, we yet lack medical science ; the general know- 
ledge does not involve the particular. 

7 Now this is exactly the case of the unjust man. He 
knows that supreme power, and rule, and authority 
are in themselves good things; but he is still in 
ignorance whether for him they be good or not; or 
dif they are) when they are good and under what 
conditions. This latter knowledge is the special 
province of Prudence or Practical Thought ; wherc- 
fore she is no companion of the unjust. The good 
things he chooses as the sphere of his injustice are 
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ra amd@s ayald, od ta atta ayabd. 6 yap 
mAotros Kai  dpy) amlds pev ayabdy, adbr@ 
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abat, ovdK dpbds brodapBavorres. SHrov 5€é robro 
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emirpésme. TO apyew, GAN’ wprorar Kal y HArKia Kal 
4 evrropia jv Set Umdpyew 7H peAdovts dpyew, 
ws od duvarov dv mavri dpyew drdpéa. ef 87 
Tis ayavakToin Gre obk dpyer  oddels adrav &d 
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Towotrov éy TH voxel Suvijon Kab dpxew Kat 
KuBepvav.” a emt bev rod owparos dp@uev od 
duvapevous byaive Tods Ta aTAds dyad mpoc- 
pepopevous, GAN’ ef péddet tis dytaive Td dpa 
TO padhov, dup adr mporepov Kal ohiya auria 
mpooevexréov" 7 dé rH yuyny pavryy ¢ eXOVTt mpos 
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those which are in themselves good, not those which 
are good for himself. lor mehes and rule are good 
things absolutely, yet perhaps not such for him. By 
obtanung wealth and rule he may bring much evil 
upon hunself and his friends ; since he may not prove 
competent rightly to use his power. 

8 A further problem which arises for our considera- 13) Gan one 
tion is whether one can or cannot commit injustice WA han7 
against a bad man. For if injustice involves harm, 
and harm involves deprivation of what is good, it 
would seem that one cannot hurt « bad man ; because 
the good things which he considers good for himself 
are not really so. Rule and nches will harm the bad 
man who cannot use them aright; so that if their 
presence hurts him, it would seem that one who 

9 deprives him of them does him no injustice. Such an 
argument will indeed seem strange to the majority ; 
because all imagine themselves able to make use of 

10 rule and power and wealth. But they are mistaken, as 
is shown among other things by the practice of legis- 
lators. Legislators do not entrust rule to every man, 
but define the aye and property that qualify for rule ; 
it being impossible, as they suppose, to leave open 
the right of ruling to all. If then anyone were to 
express indignation at being debarred from rule, or 
not permitted to steer a ship, the answer might well 
be, that he has none of the mental qualifications for 

11 the one task or the other. When men are ailing in 
body, we see that they cannot recover health by 
treating themselves with things absolutely and essen- 
tially good. An ill body can only become sound if the 
patient is first placed on a diet of water and scanty 
food. And if a man’s soul be ill, to save him from 
doing evil deeds, must he not all the more refrain 
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30 





2 ¢, xxxiv. 23-26 above. 

> As in Nie. VI. xiii. 5, dpdvnow and (épéds) Adyos are 
treated as interchangeable HeKEas, See notes on I. i. 7, 
I. xxxtv. 1,26 above ; also Nic. V. i. 2, where the dpOds Adyos 
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from riches, rule, power, and the like, m proportion 
as the soul is a thing more casily moved and more 
readily chanyed than the body ? For even as we saw 
that a sparing diet was the fitting one for a man whose 
body is ill, so a frugal life without such“ good things ” 
as these 1s the one which best befits a man ailing in 
soul 

Another type of diffeulty is the choice between 
acting bravely, ov justly, when both at once are im- 
possible Now we have stated that in the case of those 
virtues which arise by nature, the mere pulse towards 
whal is good exists apart from reason; hut where there 
is choice, that choice abides in the rational Principle 
and in the rational part of the soul* So that only 
when choice is present shall we find that complete 
Virtue which we said was associated with Prudence 
or Practical Thonyht, though there must also be the 
natural impulse towards good. And Virtue cannot be 
in opposition to Virtue ; since its very nature is to 
obey rational Principle. Wherever this leads, in that 
direction therefore Virtue inclines; since rational 
Principle it is which chooses what is better. In fine: 
the other virtues cannot come into being without 
Prudence, nor can Prudence herself be complete 
without the other virtues, which collaborate with one 
another whilst they follow her lead.? 

Another kind of question which equally demands 
an answer is whether the virtues resemble other good 
things—-the weal of body and estate—in the following 
respect. These latter, ifenjoyed in excessive measure, 
render men worse. Great riches, for example, have 
been known to make them proud and disagreeable ; 


is compared to the science of Medicine, and 6 rév Adyor Exwy 
to the physician (Burnet, ad Loc.). 
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1 uss. 9 ot, gol. Bonitz and Bussemaker insert <ot>. I 
prefer to bracket ¢yoiv with Sealiger and Ramsauer, The 
av’ then introduces an objection to the second alternative, 
Hob; 
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and so it is with the other goods—power and honour, 
15 beauty and stature. Is this, then, true of Virtue also ? 

If a man possesses Justice or Courage in excessive 

measure, will he be a worse man? Surely not. 

Nevertheless, honour is the fruit of Virtue; and if 

men enjoy great honour they heecome worse. It is 

therefore plain, we are told, that Virtue when it 

advances in degree, will make men worse ; for the 

virtue is the cause of the honour, and is therefore 

by its own increase responsible for the result. 

16 But surely this is not true. Many, indeed, are the 
properties of Virtue; yet chief among them all is 

that of enabling us to make right use of such goods 

as these when they befall us. If then the virtuous 

man, when great honour or power befall him, does 

not make right use of them, he will be a virtuous man 

no longer. Secing, therefore, that neither honour 

nor power can make a really good man worse, much 
17 less can Virtue have that effect. And speaking 
generally, since we originally defined the virtues as 
mean states; and the better the virtue, the nearer 
it approaches the perfect mean: it follows that 
Virtue, as it advances in degree, will make a man 
better instead of worse ; for the mean state of which 
we spoke was a just mean betwixt excess and 
deficiency of the various passions. 

(Wie. VIL = Lud. VEL i.) 

IV. Having dealt with these questions, we must now States akin 
treat of Self-Control and Self-Indulgence. These we £0 Vitue 
must approach from a different standpoint.* As both 
the virtue and the vice are anomalous, our treatment 

a“), , begina fresh part of the sulject,”’ Rackham ee 
VIE i. 1. Note that Nic, (or Bud.) commences more logi- 
cally with the classification that here follows in § 3. pa 
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Kelobar 7 Geta Kat darép dvOpwaov: Womep yap Kal 
4 Kaxia 4 Onpidryns dep dvOpwrov éorly, obrw Kal 
4 apeTh  dvroceyevy. 
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* So that, strictly speaking, it is not a Virtue at all. Cy. 
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ta 


of hem must needs be anomalous also; for the virtue 
of Self-controlis unlike the other virtues. In the case 
of the others, the mpulse of reason and of the passions 
is in the same direction: there is no antagonism 
between them, But in the case of this virtue, reason 
and the passions ave in opposition to one another.* 

3. Now among the phenomena presented by the soul, 

there are three which cause men to be styled bad. 

These are Vice, Self-Indulgence, and Bestiality. Of 

the nature and provinces of Vice and Virtue we have 

spoken above; it remains for us to speak of Self- 

Indulgence and of Bestiality. 

1 V. Bestiality is a kind of vice which exceeds all Bestanty 
measure, T’or when we behold a man who is utterly earn 
bad, we say that he is not a man but a beast—imply- 

ing that bestiahty is a species of vice.” But the virtue 
opposed to it has no name ; such virtuc is of a super- 
human kind, fit for a hero or a god. It is namcless be- 

cause Virtue is not really predicable of God. For God 

is better than Virtue itself ; His goodness is not good- 

ness in accordance with Virtue, or else Virtue would 

be something better than He. Therefore we assign 

no name to the virtue which is opposed to Bestiality, 

but regard it as a godlike one, which is beyond the 
measure of aman. For even as the vice of Bestiality 

is beyond human measure, so is its opposing virtue. 

VI. In dealing with Self-Indulgence and Self- gout. 
Control, our best method will be to state first the /ndujgence 
difficulties they raise and the arguments which are opposite. 
brought against the received views of them ; so that 
Nic. IV. ix, 8 ode gore 8 088  eyepdrea dpern, GAAd Tes 
mart Bud. U. xi. 1 gave 8 dper? Kat eyKpdrea Erepov, 

> In Nie. VIL. i. 9-4, v. 5-6, it is shown that meg | is 
not really a Vice, since those who exhibit it are devoid, like 
beasts, of any rational Standard. 
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1 Reading <der’ ad>rH (Susemihl). 


® Socrates is called 6 apeoBurns in Bud. I. y. 15, and 6 
yépur in Bud. VII.1. 14 to distinguish him from ©. 6 vedrepos 
(Metaphysies, V. xi.; ef. Plato, Theaet. 147 c, Soph. 218 u, 
Pol. 257 c foll.), a contemporary of Theaetetus, and probably 
a student in Plato’s ‘“ Academy ” (Lutoslawski, Origin of 
Plato’s Logic, p. 55). For the view of Socrates see Grant 
on Nic. VIL ii. 1, who cites Plato, Protag, 352 » and 367 =. 
Cf. also I. ix. 7 above, and note thereon, 
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after considering these and critically examining them 
we may discern as far as we can the true nature of the 
opposed qualities. ‘This we shall find the easiest 
approach to the truth. 


(Nie. VII. = ud. VIL ti) 


2 Now Socrates the elder ¢ simply swept away the Problems. 
notion of Self-Indulgence, declaring that there was ny oe 
no such thing. For he said that none would choose ag OR 
evil knowing that it is evil; whereas the self-indulgent possess 
man seems to know that evil is bad, and yet to Knowledee? 
choose it under the influence of passion, From this 
reasoning, then, he concluded that the vice of Self- 
Indulgence does not exist. 
But surely he was mistaken. It is absurd for us in 
deference to such an argument as this to deny what 
in all appearance exists. lor there are self-indulgent 
men, and they do what is bad, though themselves 
know it to be such. 
4 Assuming, then, that Self-Indulgence exists, does 
the self-indulgent man possess a species of knowledge 
whereby he surveys moral evil and examines it 
critically ? But this again seems impossible. It is 
absurd to suppose thai the best and most firmly 
grounded of our faculties should be overcome by 
something else ; for of all those faculties, Knowledge 
is at once the most steadfast and the most forceful. 
This argument then supports our contention that the 
self-indulgent is not possessed of Knowledge. 
6 Canit be, then, that while devoid of Knowledge he 
yet possesses Opinion? If, however, the self-indul- 
gent man possesses Opinion, we should not justly 
blame him. For if without accurate Knowledge he 
commits wickedness under the influence of Opinion, 
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1 uy is bracketed by Rassow and Susemihl. It appears 
to destroy the sense. 





® See I. xxxiv. 1, and note there, 
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we shonld pardon his cleaving to pleasure and com- 
mitting the wickedness on the ground that he does 
not accurately know that it is wickedness, but is of 
opinion (that itis not) And those whom we pardon 
we do not blame; so that if the self-indulgent pos- 
sesses Opinion, he will not be deserving of blame. 
Yet deserve it he does. 

6 Arguments of ths kind, then, lead us into difficulties, 
Some of them sought to prove that the self-indulgent 
had not Knowledge, by deducing an absurdity (from 
his possession of it); others again refused him even 
Opinion, again by deducing an absurdity. 

7 Another difficulty that may be raised 1s this. To {) iin 
the man of Temperance we attribute also Self-Control. seit. , 
Can anything cause such a man to feel strong desires ? UN"? 
On the one hand, if he is self-controlled, such desires 
he must have; since one would not call him self- 
controlled if the desires he controls are no more than 
moderate. On the other hand, if he has strong 
desires, he ceases to be temperate ; for the temperate 
man is one who lacks desire, and passion of any kind. 

g A further kind of difficulty is the following. It may (5) Does 
actually be argued that at times the self-indulgent wee 
deserves praise and the self-controlled, blame. For aes 
we are asked to imagine a man whose reasoning is in 
error, and leads him to believe that whai is good is 
bad; while his desire draws him towards the good. 
Rational Rule,’ then, will forbid him to do the good ; 
but he does it under the influence of desire ; this 
being our definition of the self-indulgent. This man, 
therefore, will do what is good, since we suppose that 
his desire draws him thereunto, though rational 
Principle will hold him back, since we premise that he 
reasons wrongly about good. It follows that such a 
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man, though self-indulgent, will yet deserve praise ; 
for he is praiseworthy in that he does what is good, 
The conclusion 15 of couse absurd. 

Once more let us suppose a man’s Principle to be 
in eiror, and good nol to be good im his opinion ; but 
let desive draw Imm towards the good. And let him 
be a man of self-control—one who desires, but on 
account of his Principle refrains from doing In this 
ease his Principle, which is in error concermng good, 
will prevent him from doing what he desires, and 
therefore fiom doing good, since it was towards good 
that his desire drew him. But he who dues not good 
when good should be done iy worthy of blame. 
Wherefore the self-controlled man is at. times blame- 
worthy. This conclusion is, like the other, absurd. 

10 Vinally 1b may be asked whether Self-Indulgence (1) How is 
and the self-indulgent are revealed on every kind of of Sell 
occasion and in every province—those, for instance, Baulannee 
of property, honour, temper and pride, matters in all 
of which men are reckoned to show Self-Indulgence 
—or is the fault- confined, on the contrary, to some 
particular sphere ? 

(Nie, VIL. =Lud. VT. iii) 
Such, then, are the questions which raise difficulty ; Ayal : 

11 and these difficulties it behoves us to resolve. And leagemay be 
first, the difficulty concerning Knowledge ; for it Ueehellva: 
seemed absurd that a man who possessed Knowledge , 
should cast it aside, or change. 

12 The same holds good of Opinion ; it is indifferent 
which we suppose a man to have, For if Opinion 
through its firm and tenacious quality be very strong, 
it will not differ (in effect) from Knowledge, since 
Opinion involves belief that things are as we opine 
them to be. Such for instance was the “ Opimion ” 
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1 Reading 8) <9> (Susemihl), 





7 & Republic, TX. ei. 

2 Analytica foe I, IL Cf._dn pr. 1. iv. 25b 38: 
“When three Terms are so related that | the third (eg. this 
man) is contained by the second (¢y. fevered) and the 
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of Heracleitus of Mphesus touchin 
which he held one. 

13) But there is nothing absurd in the notion that the 
selfindulgent docs evil though he possesses Know- 
ledge, or Opinion of the kind we have mentioned. 
‘There are in fact two different grades of knowing. 

One is the mere possession of Knowledge y for when 
a man possesses Knowledge, we say that he knows. 
The other is its active use. Now one who possesses 
Knowledge of what is good, but makes no active use 

14 of it, is selfindulgent ; so that while he is thus 

inactive there is nothing absurd in the nolion that he 

does evil though possessing this Knowledge. His 

case is like that of sleepers, who though possessing 

the knowledge (of good) yet both do and suffer many 

unpleasant things in their sleepy since ther Kuow- 
ledge is inactive.“ And so it is with the self-indulgent. 
He is like a man asleep; his Knowledye 1s inactive, 
Thus then we solve our difficulty, which was whether 
the self-indulgent loses for a time his Knowledge, or 
changes ; either alternative seeming absurd 
The difficulty can also be solved in the light of our @) The 
treatise on the Syllogism.® We there explained that pas 
deductive reasoning depends on two premisses, the re pe 
first being general, and the second subordinate to it not the 
and particular. Tor example prot 

“ T know how to cure all sufferers from fever ; 

“ This man suffers from fever : 

“ Therefore, I can cure this man.” 


ye those matters on 


a 


co 


second contained (or excluded) by the first (¢.y. curable by 
me) we have a perfect Syllogism (this man is (or 1s not) cur- 
able by me).” The first ‘Term predicated of lhe second 
gives the major or general Premiss ; the second predicated 
of the third gives the minor or particular Premins (.f2, pr. Li, 
4 by 16). 
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dpotes oov exet ) dicpar7s [maAcy]. emucpariaay 

yap To mabos Tpepetv éroince Tov doytopdy: draw 

oe dmadhay f To mdfos worep 7 weln, wadw 6 

adrdos éoriv. 

Hy dé eal dMos Tes Adyos emt THs dicpacias as 
mapelxev drropiav, ws emauveroo more TOD axparods 
10 éoopievou reat pexrod rot eyxparods. ov oupBatver 
dé rodro. od ydp éorw ov’ éyxparys otlr’ dxpari)s 


8h 


1 Reading raira rotra fur rafra datda or 74 dada Mas. 





® ie, where 1 know the first or majo1 Premiss, but not the 
second or minor. Perhaps one might suggest éovw ody od, 
“ there in a case where,” for gorw ody 6 mss. Tt is rather 
awkward to take éorw 6 first as the object of general 
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Now there are cases where FP possess the general 
knowledge, but lack the particular ©: and it as just 
here that the posmbihty of error he ‘ys for the man who 
possesses Knowledge. “I know.” he says, “ how to 
cure all sufferers froin fever : but. whe ther this man 
suffers fiom fever, LE know not.” And so in the same 
way an identieal error may eecur in the case of the 
self-indulgent, though he possesses Kuowledge (of 
good and evil). He may quite well possess the 
general Knowledge, that a whole class of things is 
evil and hurtful, and yet not know in particular 
that this or that belongs to such class. And so he 
will be lable to enor although he possesses this 
Knowledge ; for he possesses the gencral kind, but 
not the particular, 

Here again we see that no absurdity is involved 
in the case of the self-indulgent who does evil while 
possessing inoral know ledge. His ease is like that of 
men intoxicated. When they are rid of thew intoxi- 
cation, they are themselves agam. Neither rational 
Principle nor Knowledge has deserted them, but in- 
toxication has proved victorious over these ; and when 
they are freed from it, they are again themselves. 
So it is, then, with the self-indulgent. His passion 
has overcome his reasoning power and reduced it 
to inaction; but when, hke intoxication, the passion 
has passed away, he is himself once more. 

We mentioned another argument on the subject of 
Self-Indulgence which suggested the difficulty that 
the self-indulgent might on occasion deserve praise 
and the self- controlled deserve blame. ‘The inference 
is false. It is not the man deceived by a faulty 


knowledge, and then as the (different) object of particular 
knowledge as the sense scems to demand. 
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(3) Self- 
Control and 
its Opposite 
are only 
attributahia 
to the Man 
of Right 
Principle, 
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ARISTOTLE 


6 7@ Adyes Svexpevapevos, GAAd 6 Adyov Exwy dpbdv 
Kal rovT@ Ta PadAa drra Kpivwy Kal Ta KaAd, Kal 
dkparis pev 6 Th ToLodTw Adyw areOdv, EyKparns 
S€ 6 medpevros Kat py ¥1d THY emiBuuLdv dyo- 
Joevos’ od8€ yap @ Tur od Boxe? Tov TaTépa TUTTEW 
aicypov elvat, embvpadr* 8 rdarew, 6 Tovrov 
amexopevos eyKparis éore wore ei py eorw emi 
T&v rowvtun pire eykpdtea pyre axpacia, odd’ 
adv émaiver? ety 4) dxpacia obde fexTh y eyepdreca, 
wonep eddKe. 

Nici 6¢ rav dxpacidy at wer voonwatucat al b¢ 
dvoer. ofov voonpatical ev al rovadras elol ydp 
ries ob TidAovres Tpiyas « ** Svarpayovow. et obv 
Tis TavTns THs Hdovis Kpatel, odK corw enawerds, 
ovde pexros, ef pt) Kparel, 7 0d adddpa ye. Pdoer 
5é, olov vidv moré dact kpwouevoy ev Sixaornpiw, 
dr. Tov maTépa TumToL, amoAoyetobar A€yovd’ dre 
‘kal yap otros rov cavrod tmardpa,” «al dro- 
guyetv by Soxety yap Tois Sixacrais dvauchy elvat 
Thy duapriav. ef d4 tis* tod Tov marépa TUmrew 


1 


a 


aa 


9 


0 


Kparoin, ov ematverds. od 87 Tas ToLadras 9} 


Cnrobuev viv dxpactas 08d’ éyxpareias, aAAd Kal? 
a \ t ~ \ ? ‘ , 
ds pexrol dmA@s Kat erawwerol Acyoueba., 


1 Or adopting Susemih]’s conjecture <odx> emdupdar, ‘ he- 
cause he has no desire.” 

2 Susemihl suggests <érepo. 8 dvuyas> (Nie. has rprydy 
Ticats Kat dvdywv tpdbes), * pluck off their hairs, or of others 
who chew their nails,” 

3 Perhaps we should read <rowdrds> ms “ Such an 
one... 
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Principle that is citherself-controlled on self-indulgent, 
but. the man who possesses the right Principle @ and 
thereby judges of evil and good. He who disobeys 
this right Principle is self-indulgent, while he who 
obeys 1t and is not led by his desires is self-controlled., 
Vor it is not the man who deems it no disgrace to 
strike his father, and yet reframs from doing so in 

19 spite of his desire, who is self&contiolled , and if iu 
such cases there can be neither Self-Control nor 
Self-Indulgence the paradox of the former deserving 
blame and the latter praise is avoided. 


(Vie. VIL = Bud. Vw 


29 There are forms of self-indulgence which are not are we 
morbid, and others again which are implanted by pene ae 
nature. Of morbid self-indulgence we may take as a ia 
an example that of some people who plick off their finer 
hairs and chew them. Now one who masters this rea eigaues 
pleasure does not deserve praise, nor if he fails to , 
master it does he deserve blame, or at any rate much 

blame. Of self-indulgence implanted by nature we 

may take for example that of the son who, we are 

told, was brought into court on a charge of striking his 

father. He defended himself by the plea that the 

father had treated his own father in the same way ° ; 

and he was acquitted, as the jury accounted the fault 

as natural or congenital. One, then, who should over- 

come the desire to strike his father would deserve 

no praise for it. Such kinds of self-indulgence and 
self-control as these are not the object of our inquiry, 

but only those which render us liable to unqualified 

blame or praise. 


2 


te 


@ Cf. § 8 above. 
» See Nee. VII. vi. 2. 
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1202 a 
~ a“ Ay > ; eo 
39 «6 Horw b€ rév ayabdy 7a prev Extos, oiov aTAotTOS 


apyn ryt didot Sd€a, ra 8 avayxata Kal repli 
oGpa éoriv, olov aby te Kat yebais [6 ov mepl 
n = ~ 2 y 
Tatra dxparns, obtos amAds av [kal] axparys 
\ 
Sd€eev efvar,] eat Adoval owpartkai™ * + Kal Hy 
y ~ 3 ft wv \ lol 4 an 
tnrodpev axpaciav, yon wept tara Sdgeuev (av) 
a , 
elvat. Wmopeiro 8 rept ti mor’ éoriv 4% axpacia 
Tlept péev ody tity obk dotw drA@s axparys: 
~ ‘ 
errauet rar yap mews 6 Tepl TYLNY aKparis: PiddTuytos 
hd 7 , \ > ow , + + \ ~ 
yap tis [éoriv]. ro 8 ddov A€yopev Kat emi Tov 
~ \ 41 
TowvTwy Tov aKpaTh mpoorildvres, mEept TYyLnY 
a \ hal U mS: é 3 A m § n 3 ~ 
1202 b aKpaTrys 7) Sdéav 7) dpyyv. GAA TD arADs aupare? 
\ 
o8 mpoorifenev mept d, ws bmdpyovros adT@ kat 
~ \ 4) f 
favepod dvros dvev Tis mpocbécews, mept d eoriv: 
A ¢ 
eoTw yap Tept HOovas Kal Avmas TAS CwUaTUKAS 6 
* ~ 
amas axpariys. 
~ A \ 2 ~ a ‘ ~ ¢ 2 f 
Afjdov 8€ Kat évred0ev, drt rept ratra 7 dipacia: 
? 4 ‘4 4 ¢ > ‘4 A n~ A 
evel yap wWerrds 6 axparis, wexra clvar Sef ra 
broKeipeva Tuy ev odv Kal Sdéa Kal apy) Kat 
4 ~ 
xpypara Kat wept daa dAda axpatets Adyorras, ovK 
3 Yy 4 € 2 € 4 - \ ca ‘ 
eloly pexrd, al 8 Adoval af cwparical pexrat 81d 
> 7 € . tA “ a fot / 
elxdTws 6 Tept TavTas dv paddrov rod b€ovros, 
otros axparis TeAdws Aéyerat. 


ay 


6 


1 Placing (with Rassow and Susemihl) the words [¢ ody 
Sdfeev elvary after cwparical, ASovai 19 Kassow's 
emendation of ofov af (ass.). The whole pussage down to 
Sdgerey <av> elvar looks like an interpolation. It anticrpates 
the result of the discussion in § 22, and I have bracketed 
it in the translation. 
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CView \ His kd Vite) 

Now of good things. some are external, as riches. 
power, honour, frends, reputation ; others are bound 
up with our bodily nature, as touch and taste [and all 
bodily pleasures. The man then who is self-indulgent 
in these last may be considered self-indulgent without 
further qualification ; and we may consider ihat they 
are the province of that Self-Indulgence about which 
we ave inquinny|. And we asked ourselves the 
question, with which good things in particular Self- 
Indulgence is concerned. 

Now no man js self-indulgent in the unqualified 
sense regarding honour : for one who herein indulges 
himself is praised; we eall him a lover of honour. 
Yet even in the case of such things as these we do in 
common parlance use the word “ self-indulgent,” 
though with a qualification; we say that a man 
indulges himself in honour or reputation or temper. 
But when a man is self-indulgent in the wnqualitied 
meaning of the term, we do not specify wherein he 
is selfindulgent; this being already pre-supposed 
and plain without such specification. Tor the man of 
unqualified self-indulgence 1s self-indulgent in the 
province of bodily pleasures and pains. 

And we have a further reason for assurance that this 
is the proper province of Self-Indulgence. Since the 
self-indulgent is liable to blame, the material with 
which he deals must be so liable. Now no blame is 
attached to honour and reputation and power and 
wealth, and other things wherein men are said specifi- 
cally to be self-indulgent. The pleasures of the body, 
however, are hable to blame: so thal. we are reasonable 
in speaking of one whois concerned with these toan ex 
cessive degree as self-indulgent without qualification. 
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*Brred7) 8€ dors. TOV wept Ta GAAa akpacrdy 94 
y p p 


Aeyopeveny 4) mepl rHy dpyiy otoa axpacia peKro- 
rity, MOTEpov texroTépa early y mepl THY Opyny 7 
Wy TEpt Tas WSovds; 

"Eorw ody 7 wept tiv dpynv dxpacia duwola rap 
naiswy tots mpds TO dwaovety mpodtuws exovouw 
kat yap obo, dray elmn 6 Seamdrns “‘ dds pot,” 
7H mpobuuia eeveyOevres, mpd Too dxodaae d Set 
Sobvar, edweav, Kat év TH Sdcee Sunwaprov: oA- 
Adiecs yap Sdov BiBrLov Sotva: ypadeiay wav, 


¢ A / é c “a > a > é 
duotov 6 mérovbe TovTwW 6 THs dpyfhs aKparHs: 2 


étav yap axovon TO mp@Tov pHyua dru RdiKnoEr, 
wpunoe 6 Bupos mpos TO TYyswpnoacbar, od«ére 
dvapelvas akotca. wdTepov Set H ov Set, } OTe ye 
aby ovtw odddpa. ev ody ToLadTyn Spun mpds 
dpy7nv, 4} Soxel dxpacia elvar dpyfs, od Atay ere- 
rd 2 a ¢ A \ \ ¢ A < \ / 
Tysnréa, eoriv, 7 dé mpds [rv] Horny spun perry 
ye. gorw yap Siadopdv eyovaa’ pds radrnv dca 
Tov Adyov, bs amoTpémer Tot pun) mparrew, GAN 
Gpws mpdrre. mapa Tov Adyov: Sid penryA eare 
GAA = 2 2 ‘ > / ¢ \ i 8 > 
Baddov tis 8 dpyiy dxpacias. ) perv yap Be 
dpyyw dxpacta Adin éorly (oddels yap dpy.Copevos 
ov Avretrat), 7 Sé bi. emPvuiary pel? HdSovAs- bid 
paddov perry: 7 yap 8° Adoviv dxpacia pe? 
UBpews Sore? elvan. 
IIdrepov 8 kai 4 éyxpdreva Kal 7 Kaprepia tav- 
rov €orw; 4 od; % pev yap eyxpdred éore mept 
1 Or, 1eading <9> before mpds ravrny, “ For the propensity 
towards pleasure is different through its relation to reason.” 
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FEUER oe a oad eee Ree re ee 
ySovas Kal 6 éykparys 6 Kparév Tay HSovar, H de 
KapTepia mepl Avmus 6 yap KapTep@y Kal dro- 
peeve Tas AUTas, obTOS KapTepiKds eoTiv. 

liddw % dxpacia cal 4 padaxia obi dor rad- 28 
Tov" 4) pev yap padakia orl» Kal 6 padaKos 6 px) 

35 Uropevey mdvous, ody amavrTas 5é GAN’ ots dvay- 
katws dv dAdos tis Urrometverey, 6 8 akparns 6 p47) 
Suvdyevos Uroudvew Hdovas, dAAd KaTrapadaKilo- 
pevos Kal brd rovTwY dydperos. 

"Horw ad mddw tis KaAovpevos dxdAaaros: 776-29 

12082 TEpovy odv 6 axddacTos [aKpaThs| Kal 6 dxparys 6 
adrés; 7) ot; 6 pev yap axdAacTos ToLotrds Tis 
olos oleofar, & mparrer, raira Kai BéeAriora elvas 
adr@® Kal ovpdopwrara, kal Adyov obdéva exew 
evavTiovpevov Tois adT@ Pawopevors HOeow* 6 dé 

sdkparis Adyov éye. Os evavriodrar attra, é¢ ad 7 
erOupia dyer. 

Ulérepos 8€ etiardtepos, 6 axdduoros H 6 G- 30 
Kparys; otrw pev ody Sdéeev dv lows ody 6 
aKparis: 6 yap acddaoros ebiardrepos: Ef yap avT@ 
doyos eyyévorro 6 SiddEwy bre daira, odkeére 

10 mpdger TH Sé ye axpare? brrdpyet o Adyos, Kal duws 
mpaTrer, wWoTe Gv 6 Tovwdros Sdéevev aviaros elvar. 

"AAAG mdrepos Sidkerras yetpov, d undev ayabdy 31 
ve Urdpye, <7 @ ayaddy té te Umdpyer)' Kal 7a 


1 The words in brackets are added by Bonitz. 





* Or “ Softness * (Grant and Rackham), 

» So rendered by Marchant in Thucydides ///st, L. 64 

¢ This suggestion is controverted below, § 42. (So Wie. 
VIL. ii. 10.15 comected by VIL. vu. 2, viii. 1.) 
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the province of Self-Control is (bodily) pleasure, and 
the self-controlled is one who masters ib: whereas 
Endurance deals with pain. For he who endines and 
bears pain is a man of endurance. 

28 Nor again are Self-ndulgence and Feehleness & one and gull. 
and the same. Feebleness and the feeble man can- pntulsence 
not bear hardships; those haidships, I mean, which Feebleness 
another would endure with resignation ® The self- 
indulgent on the other hand is one who cannot bear 
pleasures ; it is they which make him “ feeble’ and 
lead him astray. 


(Vie, VIL = Rud. VE. vin.) 


29 There is, moreover, a type of man whom we style How self. 
profligate. Is. then, such a man ag this identical with a 
the self-indulgent ? Surely not. Forit 1s character- Protligavy 
istic of the profligate man that he believes what he 
does to be the best and most advantageous for him- 
self; nor does he possess any Principle that opposes 
what he deems pleasant. The self-indulgent on the 
other hand possesses a Principle which opposes him 
<when he turns) whither his lust leads. 

30 Of these two types, the profligate and the self- 

indulgent, which is more amenable to treatment? 
The following considerations seem to suggest that it 
is not the self-indulgent, but the profligate.° For if 
a rational Rule were set up within him which showed 
him that his deeds were evil, he would cease to do 
them ; whilst the self-indulgent possesses that Rule 
or Principle and yet does evil; so that one might 
regard him as incurable. 

31. On the other hand, which is in a worse state, he 
who has nothing good in him, or he who has something 
good, but also such vices as we have described fF 
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A ~ a ~ a > cal . ca a 
Kaa Tadra; %) SHAov re exelvos, Kal Gow ye 6 
~ a i 
TULLcsrEpoV Karas Sudicevran. gatt Toivuy 6 pev 
aKparys dyabov é exw TOV Adyov Spor ovra: oO 0€ 
dicdhaaros ouK exe. ére éorly 6 Aéeyos: ExaOTOU 
apyy Tob rev obv axparods % apy7) Tysudratov dv 
s a A > é “~ J 
ed didKertat, Tod Sé€ axodAdotov Kakds' wore 
yetpwv av ein 6 axddAaoros Tod axparods. 
A ~ a a 
"Ere Worep Kal él THs Onpidrntos As eAdyopev 
, > ” >) ~ > - > i ¥- 3 
Kakias odK goTw idelv ev Onpiw odcav, adr ev 


20 dvOparew: 7 yap Onpidtys dvoua eorw TH brepBar- 


Aovon Kakig—Sua ti; 8.’ oddev 4 dre apy Pavan 
ev Onpiw od €arw: éarw be 4 apy) 6 Adyos. eérel 
morepos av relw KOKA mounoerer, Adwr, 7) Ato- 
viowos 7 Dddrapus a7 KAdapxos y Tis roUrwy Tay 
HoxOn pay ; } SiAdov dre odrot; 7, yap apy) 


an évotoa patry peydda ovpBddrerau, év 8é Onpiw 


30 


ddws ovK éorw apxn. ev bev otv TH dKoAdorw 
éveatw apy) Pavan. F yap mpdrret paiha évra, 
Kal o Adyos ovppnow radra Kaul Sore? adr@ Tatra 
detv mparrev, ev adt@ % apy eveorw ody dsyujs. 
81d BeAriwy dv Sd€eev elvar o axparhs tod dKo- 
Adorov. 

"Hort 5€ Kal tijs dxpacias 800 eldy, 7 yey 
mMpomeTikh Tis Kal ampovenTros Kai eEaidyyns ywwo- 
pévy (olov érav Bwpev Kkadqv yuvraixa, edldws tt 
emadopev, Kal dd tod mafous dpun eyévero mds 


2 Cf. §§ 8, 18. For dp8ds Adyos see notes on I. i. 7, I. 
xxxiv. 1, 

Cf. Nie. Vil. vi _daweorépa yap a 7 pavadrys det» Tod 
1) Exovros apyriy, 6 5€ vos dpyy. vois is here weed generally, 
of the reasoning power which distinguishes man from beast, 
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Clearly the former ; and in just such measure as the 
most precious part of him is corrupted. Now the 
self-indulgent is possessed of something good: namely 
of a right rational Principle #; and this the profligate 

32man lacks. Moreover, whilst each possesses a 
rational Principle as his guide, in the selfandulgent 
this guide—the most precious thing he owns—is 
uncorrupt, but in the profligate it as corrupted ; so 
that the latter is worse than the former. 

33 Let us illustrate this by reference to the kind of 
vice which we termed Bestiality. It is not in a beast 
that we behold it, but in man; for we use the word 
to designate an excessive degree of (human) vice. 
Now what is the reason of this? Simply that in a 
beast there exists no evil guide (of conduct) ; the 
guide (of conduct) being the rational Principle.’ 
Vor which of the two is more potent for mischiet—a 
lion, or a pestilent man like Dionysius, Phalaris, 
Clearchus ? Obviously the latter. Jor the existence 
of an evil guide within is a mighty factor {in mischief) : 
but the beast has no ginde (of conduct), either good 

34 or evil. On the other hand in the profligate man such 
an evil gunde undoubtedly exists. [or inasmuch as 
he does what is evil, and his rational Principle consents 
thereto, and he believes that he ought to do what he 
does, the guide within him is diseased. Wherefore 
we may regard the self-indulgent as a better man 
than the profligate. 


(Wie, VII. =Eud, V1, vn, 8, viii.) 


35 Of Self-Indulgence moreover there are two forms. ‘Mo Winds 
One is headlong, unpremeditated, sudden ; as when Indulgenes. 
the sight of a fair woman inspires us with an im- 
mediate passion, and from this passion arises an 
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1208 a 4 A t zo > a ¢ > © f e 
ro wpatal te wv taws ov det), 4 8 érépa atov 
adobe Tus, 4% eT TOU Adyou otoa Tot amoTpé- 
TOVTOS. 
33" Heivn prev ody od8’ av Alay ddferev elvas errr}: 
Kal yap ev Trois omovdalots  TowavTy éyyivetar, &v 
1208 b rots Bepyots Kal edfpueaw: 7 Sé ev Trois yuypols Kal 
pedayyoduKots, of Sé Tovodro. yexrot. ere ré 36 
eatw T@ Adyw mpodaBdrra pnbev mabetv, dru HEE 
yur) edrpdowrros, Set obv Katacyetr atrov. 7a 81) 
toovtw Adyw mpoKkatadraBay 6 eK THs mpooddrov 
sghavracias axparis obdey meiceras otdé mpdéer 
ovdev alaypdv. 6 5é 7H Adyw prev cidas Ste od 
Sel, mpos d€ THY HOovnv evdidous Kal caTapadare- 
Cdpevos, 6 ToLobTos Yexrdrepos. ovTE yap 6 orrov- 
datos ovddmote oUTW yevoir’ av aKpariys, 6 TE 
Adyos mpokatadaBe odk av idaaTo. yeu yap 
10 obTos ev adr@ wrdpyet, @ ovre weOapyet, adrAd 
TH Wov7A evdidwow, kat Karapadaxileras Kal éé- 
acbevet muds. 
IIdrepov 8 6 oddpuv eyxparis éariv, jropHOn 37 
fev ev rots érdavw, viv 8€ Adywuev. gow yap o 
oddpuy Kal eyKparys: 6 ydp eyKparis eoTw ov 
pdvov 6 émOvy.dv evovedy ravras Karéywy did 





4 Or, if with Spengel we transpose 9 8¢ ¢v rots yuypois 
after pedayyodtxots, “ if they be of a warm, vigorous and 
bilious temperament ; whereas the second is found in colder 
natures, and such natures are deserving of blame.” In his 
note on Vie, VH, vii. 8, Grant explains that “ both passionate 
impetuosity and cold sluggishness were considered by the 
ancient physiologist to be different manrfestations ”’ of 
péawwa xoAy (citing Problemata, xxx. 1). Nic. indeed couples 
the pedayyoducof with the ogeis and mpomerets; but the author 
may haye misread him, or be seeking to correct him. 
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impulse to act in a way which may well be wrong. 
The other is a weaklny kind, which exists alongside 
of the Rational Principle that seeks to prevent (wrong 
action). 

Now the first of these would seem not to deserve 
any very great blame ; for it is found in good men, 
if they be of a warm and vigorous temperament ; 
whereas the second is found in cold and atrabilious 
natures, and such natures as these are deserving of 

36 blame.” Besides, if forewarned by reason,” one can 
avoid the passion, “ A woman fair of face is coming : 
therefore one must control oneself.’’ Forewarned by 
such reasoning as this, the man who loses self-control 
through some recent impression * will avoid passion, 
and will do nothing of which he need be ashamed. 
On the other hand, the type of man who though 
Principle tells him that some act is wrong, feebly 
surrenders to pleasure, is more deserving of blame. 
For a good man would never yield to self-indulgence 
of this kind ; and even if reason forewarned such an 
one, it would not cure the evil. He has in fact within 
him a leader whose command he disobeys, and sur- 
renders instead to pleasure, acting the part of a weak 
and feeble man. 


(Nie. VII, =Hud. VI, ix. 6.) 

37 We will now answer the question we raised above, 
whether the temperate man is self-controlled. He 
is; and for this reason. The man of self-control is 
not merely one who possesses desires and yet restrains 

® Adyos is here subjective, “the reasoning power.” Cf, 
Nic. VIL vii. 8 mpoeyetpayres éavrots Kal tov Aoytojdy . . 
° For @avraoia see Grant's note on Nie. TIL. v.17, It is 
the image or idea which a sense-mupression leaves on the 
mind. 
VoL. I Qn 609 
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evovoay emibupidy tootros elvar ofos' ef eyye- 
vowTo katéyew. éaTw dé awdowy 6 pt) exwv ém- 
Mupias davrAas tov re Adyov Tov rept Tabra dpbdv, 
6 8 eyxparis 6 émibuplas eywv davdAas Tov Te 
Adyov Tov mept Tabra dphdv’ war’ dkodovbyjae TH 
owdpove 6 eyicparis, Kal era “oy ougpuy 
Ceycpari}s, aan’ Ovx o eycparns: oddpwv).! 6 poev 
yap cwdpwy 6 py mdoxiy, 68 eyieparijs 6 maaxewy 
Kal TouTwy Kpat@v 7 olds Tre Wy mdoyew: ovdé- 
TEpov be ToUTUY 7@ ocddhpov trdpyer 80 ove 
éorw 6 eyKparis oddpwr. 

[lérepov d€ 6 dxdAacros dxparns éoriv, ) 6 
dixparns dxddaoros 5 7] ovderépep érepos doAov- 
fet; 6 pev yap axparis eoTw ov 6 Adyos Tots 
mabeor padxerat, 6 8 dedAaaros avd Towodros, GAN’ 
6 TO mpdrrew Ta, aia 6 apa TOV )éyov ovpuymbov 
exw" oure um 6 akdAacTos olos 3 dxparns od” 6 
axpatys olos 6 dkdAaotos. ert dé Kal havrdrepos 
6 akdAaoros Tot axparots. Svovardrepa yap Ta 
guoixa tay &€ ous yevopevwy (kal yap Td eos 

1 Removing TOLOUTOS elvan olos as redundant. 

2 gorw bé owdpwrv .. . Tov mreEpt tadra dpOdv] these words 
give a narrower definition of 6 é¢yxparjs than is consistent 
with the following conclusion. I have therefore bracketed 
the translation of them. In Nic. VII. ix. we read that self- 
control is predicated of the temperate only by analogy. 


kal? spadryTa. 
3 Inserted by Bonita and Susemihl. 





* The meaning of this confused and probably corrupt 
passage (§§ 37-38) seems to be that Self-Control is a power 
which exists independently of the activity of desire in the 
soul. The temperate possess this power, but are never called 
upon to use it: because, unlike the genuinely self-controlled, 
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them under the guidance of Rational Rule. He is 
algo one who even when he has no desires is of such a 
character that if desires arose he could still restram 
them. [A man is temperate when he has no evil 
desires, and possesses the Rule which rightly judges 
of such matters: whereas the man of self-control 
is one who, along with that Rule, has evil desires. | 
“ Temperate ” therefore connotes “ Self-controlled "; 
and the temperate will have Self-Control though the 
(merely) self-controlled will not have true Temper- 
ance. For the temperate man is one who feels no 
desires, while the self-controlled feels desires which he 
controls, or is at least able to feel them. Such desires 
the temperate neither feels nor can feel; wherefore 
the self-controlled is not truly temperate.“ 


(Cf. Nie, VI. = Bud. VL. 7.) 


Again, we ask whether the profligate man is self- 
indulgent, or the self-indulgent profligate ?¥ Or 
does neither connote the other? Vor the self-indul- 
gent is one in whom Principle is at strife with passions, 
whilst in the profligate, on the contrary, Principle 
is a consenting party to evil doing. The two are thus 
quite different from one another in character. More- 
over, the profligate is worse than the self-indulgent. 


40 For qualities implanted by nature are less amenable 


to cure ® than those induced by habit ; since habit 


they are free not only from evil desire but from the possi- 
bility thereof. The question of course arises, how one can 
be sure of the existence of a power which 18 never seen in 
exercise. 

> This section, which reverts to the questions raised In 
§§ 20-32 above, seems out of place here. 

¢ Cf. § 31 and contrast § 30 above. Here it seems tu be 
assumed that less curable evils are necessarily worse. 
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Sud, robro Soke? iayupoy elvat, drt els vow Kad- 
lornow)' 6 pev ody axddagros* adtos Towodrds 41 
2 a lay £ a 7 x ~ \ 
é€ortw olos pabrds Ts TH pvoer elvat, 61a. robTo Kal 
3 4 4 < ta - 2 2 ~ > ty Lf > ty 
ato TovTov 6 Adyos hubdos ev adbr@ éari: ddr’ ody 
6 akpatis otTws: ob yap dts abtos rotodros éoriv, 
€ td ? a ~ \ > sy a 
6 Adyos od aTrovdatos (datirov yap adrov eer elvat, 
el abtos 7H vce toLodros Hv olos 6 dadAos): 6 42 
\ ion ” > A y, wv ~ ¢ \ 
pev [otv] dpa dxparis eer gouxe hadAos elvar, 6 Se 
> / / / ‘ e > / 
dxdAaaros duce Suciatotepos 6% 6 aKkdAacTos. 
\ \ \ yw uM ot ? , ¢ X é 
TO ev yap Dos drAw Ber exxpoveras,  Sé dodaus 
ovdevi exicpoverar. 
/ 4 > ry ? \ € ? \ n 
Hdrepov 5é€ émetrep doriv 6 dxparis rotobros 43 
t is , bf 4! 5 ~ fa] ~ A ; yw 
[res] ofos efSdvas kat ur Srepedobar tH Ady, Cori 
, s i a n 
dé Kal 6 pporipds rorodros é t@ Adyw TH 6pG 
iia ~ 7 ? 4 rs 
éxaota Gewpav, mdérepov [8°| evdexyeras Tov dpdvi- 
pov ducpart elvat, } od; dmopycete yap dy TS Th 
elpnyeva éav de mrapaxohovbjowpev Tots épmpoa- 
dev eippevots, odk éoTa 6 Ppsvipios aK paris. 
epapev yap TOV Ppdvyprov elvan odx bo Spds Adyos 
pdvoy brdpyet, dad’ di Kal TO mMpaTTEW TA KaTd, TOV 
Adyov dawdpeva BéAriota ef bé mpdrre. Ta BéA- 
TiaTa 6 Ppdvisos, odd ay dxparhs ein 6 Ppdvimos, 
dAN 5 Totodros Sewds pev eoriv. Sinpypeda yap 44 
ev rots émdvw tov te Sewov Kal Tov Ppavipoy ads 
cof Bg \ é 5 od 3 > 8 \ 
érépwy dvrwy. mepl pev yap ratrd: GAN’ 6 per 


1 Perhaps <ér.> should be inserted here. 








2 Cf ‘‘naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret,” 
Horace, Hp. I. x. 24. 

» See I. xxxiv. 11, 12, 20 above. 

° I, xxviv. 20. 

@ je, ré mpuxrad; see I. xxxiy. 8, 
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itself we reckon strong just because it becomes 
a second nature. Now whereas it is characteristic 
of the profligate that he is evil by nature, the result 
and outcome of this 1s that the Rational Principle 
within him is evil. But with the self-indulgent it is 
otherwise. He suffers from no vice of the Rational 
Principle ansing from his inate character ; for were 
he by nature as the bad man is, his Principle too were 
42 of necessity bad. It seems, then, that while the self- 
indulgent is a man who is bad by habit, the profli- 
gate is bad by nature. And so the latter is less 
amenable to treatment; for while one habit can be 
expelled by another, there is nothing which can 
expel a man’s nature.® 


4 


_ 


(Nic, VUL.= hud, VIL x.) 


43 And since the self-indulgent is a man who knows ‘pho self- 
(what is right) and has not becn deceived by his indulgont 
Principle, and the man of prudence is of similar quality pendent, 
since he surveys everything in the light of right Prin- 
ciple ; is it possible for the prudent man to be self-in- 
dulgent ? Notso: for whilst what we have (just) said 
might cast doubts upon the matter, if we are consistent 
with our previous statements, we shall find that the 
prudent cannot lack self-control. For we laid it down 
that the prudent was one who is not merely possessed 
of right Principle, but also performs what, when tested 
by that Principle, seems best.? Now if the prudent 
man performs what is best, he cannot be self-indul- 

44 gent. Such a man (—-one, that is, who possesses right ond 
Principle but does not act in accordance with it—y “° °°" 
may however be clever; for between the merely 
clever man and the prudent we have already drawn 
our distinetion.¢ Both have the same province 4; but 
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1204 a \ \ a mn a + J > fa ., in 
1a mpakTuKos mept d Set, 6 8° od mpaxtiKds. Tov ody 
~ \ 
Sewov axpatrh evddxyera elvar (od yap mparucos 
a 
mept & Kat Set),' rov Ppdviysov 8 od evdéxeras 
axparh elvas. 
~ 4 a 
VIL. Mera 8€ raira Aewréov av etn rept Hdovis, 1 
3 ta € \ = i rd ‘ if , 4 d 
20 émeSHmep omép eddatpovias eativ 6 Adyos, THY 
\ 
eddatoviav olovrar mavres tro Hdovijy elvat Kat 
* 53 é o ” > wv 5S ~ ¢ 3 \ \ 
7a Hdéws Cv, } ode dvev ye ASoris. of 8€ Kal 
~ cal > n 
TH ASov7z Svoyepaivorres Kal od« oldwervou deliv 
A € \ > a~ aA 3 nw > A; , 
riv ndovay evapiO.ciobar Tots ayabots, dAAd rd ye 
\ 2 ~ 
ddurov mpooTiOdaaw: éyybds otv 7d addmws ris 
Hooviis éotlv. 
~ ‘ A / 
2 Avdétrep Aexréov drép Hdovis, od pdvov dé didts 2 
\ e v ” ~ > 3 \ * ~ ¢ a. 
Kal of GAAoe olovras Sev, GAAA 87 dvayKatoy qty 
~ AY \ 
éorw Ad€yew drép Hovis. émed) yap daep ed- 
an & I ? 
dayovias Hulv dorw 6 Adyos, THY 8 etbdamwoviay 
t \ A > ~ - uf > f 
diwpixapev kal Paper elvat dperfs evépyeay ev Biw 
i e ] > f > \ ¢ 4 \ ra 
rereiw, 4 8? aperh éort mepl HSoviv Kat Adan 
80 Urép NOOVAS av ein dvayKatoy cimety, érerdrmep odie 
gorw  evdatpovia dvev Adovis. 
TIpdrov pév odv elmwpev a ries Adyovres obk 8 


1 Reading aepi d kai Sewds with the mss. If Se? be 1ead 
for dewés (with Rieckher), “ does not connote right action ” 





* ja. a man may be clever at planning right acts, without 
ever cone them. 

» The differing views of Pleasure taken in Nie. X. and 
Nie. VIN. (=Eud. VI.) are noticed in the Introduction, 
pp. 427, £99, 432. IT have there mentioned that Susemihl, 
ones treating Vie. V., VIL, VII. as in the main the work 
of Nicomachus, excepts this particular part of Bk. VII. 
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while it is the part of the latter to put into action 
what 1s right, the clever man (as such) does not act, 
(but merely provides the conditions for action). He, 
therefore, may be self-indulgent, since his cleverness 
does not connote action within its province“; the 
prudent, on the other hand, may not be. 


(Nie. VIT. = Hud. VIL xi, sii.) 


1 VII. We must now consider Pleasure, since we are On 
treating of Happiness, and since ull regard Happmess °!**""* 
as either identical with Pleasure or a pleasant life, or 
at any rate as impossible without 2t. Even those who 
dislike the conception of Pleasure and would refuse 
it a place in the tale of things good, count nevertheless 
freedom from Pain among the constituents (of happi- 
ness) ; now a life free from Pain is very close to 
Pleasure. 

2 For these reasons we must treat of Pleasure; 
and yet not merely because common opinion en- 
joins it. There is a further reason which makes it 
essential for us to deal with the subject For since 
we are treating of Happiness; and in our definition 
we state that Happiness is “ the activity of Virtue 
in a complete life”; and since Virtue deals with 
Pleasure and Pain: °¢ on this account we must needs 
treat of Pleasure, seeing that Happiness cannot be 
separated from it. 


: . ‘ . The Qood- 
38 Let us begin then by recounting the arguments by bile te 


(xi-xiv.). Asan ancient commentary in the Vatican Library 
remarks the divergence, and attributes the identitication of 
Pleasure and Happiness not to Aristotle but io Eudemus, 
the authorship of the latter may be provisionally accepted. 
See Grant, Essay I., and note on ic. VIL. xifi. 2, also 
Susemihl, Intred. to Eth, Bud. p. x. 
° Cf. Loa. 1-65 viol. 
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1204 a wu tal A ¢€ ‘ ¢ > > ~ ta 
otovrat deiv tiv ydoviy ws ev ayafot pépec Aap- 
Bdvew. 
n L§ La Y € \ / 
TIp@rov pev ydp dacw elvor tiv jdoviy yéveow, 
tiv 5é yéveow areAdds TL, TO 5é ayabov oddémoTE 
asTyy Too aredAots ywpay eyeuw. 
Aedrepov 8° dtu etot tives datrAa jdovat, Td & 
2 \ 3 a > / s 
ayaldy obdémore ev havAdryt. elvas. 
TldAw or. év madow éyylyveras’ kat yap ev To 
datiw kal év t@ orovdatw Kat év Onpiw Kal €& 
? , or 5 \ 2° a) es a 
Bockyjjpare 76 8 dyabov awiyés ort rots pavdAots 
Kat od troAvKowov + x2 
12040 Kal dre od xpdticrov 7Sov7y, TO 8 dyabov 
Kpatiorov. 
\ 4 3 58 ~ / . r , ¥ } i 
Kal drt euaddiov rod mparrew ra Kadd, 7d be 
n ~ / 
KwaAutikoy TOY Kad@v otk dv ein dyabdv. 
ITp@rov pev ody mpds To mp@rov av ein rexréov, 
5 Tpos THY yeveow, Kal meiparéov Tov Adyov TobTov 
Avew Sia TO pt) GANOF elvar. ore yap mpOrov pev 
ov raoa, 7d0r7) yéveots. 1 yap amd Tod Gewpetv 
75ov7) ywouevn ovk garw yéveots, 088 4 amo TOO 
a \ a ‘\2 2 a , ,. 9 
axotoa. Kat Cideiv Kal)? dodpavOFvar, od yap €€ 
evdcias ywouern, womep emt Ta&v dAdwy, olov éx rob 
1 Spengel thinks that <xal dri jSovis ode gorw emoriuy> 
(which I have translated), or the like, has fallen out after 


modvcoworv. Cf. § 26 below. 
2 <isetv xat> inserted by Susemihl. 








* See note on Greek text. 
» In Nie. VII. (Hud, VI.) xi. three views are distinguished : 
(a) thal no pleasure is a good thing; 
6) that most pleasures ate evil; 
6) that Pleasure is at any rate not the highest good, 
(a) was held by Speusippus, Plato’s successor ; (+) by Plato 
himself; and (¢) by Nicomachus (X. ii, ini.). (See the notes 
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which some thinkers support their refusal to reckon Pleasure 
Pleasure among things good. As denlell 

In the first place, they state that Pleasuie is a becansa 
“ process of becoming ”’ ; that such a process 1s some- {5,88 55 
thing incomplete : and that in the realm of the in- Becoming", 
complete there is no room for what is good. 

Secondly, they tell us that there are certain evil «) breautss 
pleasures ; and that what is good has no place in are ov il 
moral evil. Pleasures , 

Thirdly, we are told that Pleasure is enjoyed by (8) becanse 
all; by the bad man as well as by the good, ‘and by atte, 
animals both wild aud tame ; whereas what 1s good 
is no common possession, and cannot be shared by 
the bad. 

Fourthly, that there is no scientific knowledge of (+) bremusa 


Pleasure.“ Buienee of 
Fifthly, that what is good is best of all things ; Please: 

: 5 
and this, Pleasure is not ; and anae 
Sixthly, that Pleasure is a hindrance to noble (ar tec 


action ; and whatever is such cannot be good.’ ib hinders 
4 We will begin by meeting the first of these objec- ean 
tions, the (one which insists that Pleasure is a) Yesnawer 
is O (1) that 
process ; and will attempt to solve the difficulty by many 
proving the argument untrue, For in the first place, Plessuwos 
not every pleasure is a ‘‘ process of becoming.” The deutly not 
pleasure arising from mental contemplation is no **°°*¥°* 
process, nor is that which arises from hearing and 
sight and smell. For these are not the consequence 
of. some need or deficiency, as in the case of the others; 


those, for example, which follow eating or drinking. 


of Grant and Raclcham on the above passage), Only («) is 
here definitely propounded for discussion. Of the six argu- 
ments by which it is supported, the second and the fifth are 
almost identical with (6) and (c) above. ‘The others are 
adduced against (a) by Eudemus. 
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1204 b A nn ~ < A x 2 ? é \ 
wdayety ) mew. abdrar per yap e€ évdelas Kat 
a ~ wy n 
bmepBorns pyivovrar, TO 7 THY evderay dvardAnpod- 
nv LA) € = > ~ 1 i 
aba. % tis dmepBodts dapapetoar bd yévears 
a Ft 3 2M \ oot \ ‘ rg 
Soxe? clvar. 7 8° evdera Kat brrepBodr Avay. Avda fh 
ody evrab0a évOa HSovis yéveois. emi &€ ye Tob 
ideiy Kal dkotcat Kal dadpavOyjva. obk eater 
a * 4 A c 7 ~ com A “~ 
1s TpoAUTNOAvaL ovdels yap TSducvos TH dpav } TA 
> t ta ig / \ A 3 \ ~ 
doppaivecBar mpoeduTrjOn. cpoiws 5é Kal emt THs 6 
diavoias €or Gewpodvra tT. Wdeofae dvev roo mpo- 
-. a > ww ». ¢ 4 a ? Ls 
AurnOAvar. war? ein dv tis Hort) H odK ore 
yeveots. 
3 i ¢ A € ta id e ‘ ? Fal ww \ 
Ei odv 4 ev Hd0vy, Ws 6 Adyos atrav édy, dia 
a > , 
ap TOUTS ovK ayabdv, Gre yeveois, gore S€ Tis SOV), 
a 4 >? 4 a By Ty > / 
h ovK e€urw yeveots, atry ay ein ayabdr. 

To 8 ddov ode gorw otdepia Adov7) yeveais: oddE 7 
yap atras at dvd Tod dayety Kal meiv Adovai obi 
lat yevéoeis, GAAd Siajaptdvovew of ravras 
fpdoKovtes elvar Tas Adovas yevécers. olovrat yap, 
erred1) THs Mpoopopas ywoevys yiveras Adorn}, Sid 
robro yéveow elvar- gore 8 ot. erretd7) ydp ore 8 
Ths puxfs Te pépos @ Addpeba dua rH mpoodopa 
dv éopev evdeeis, todto Td pdpiov ths puyiis 
évepyel Kat kuvetrar, 7) 5é Kivnows adtod Kal % 
: ae , ? ¢ ta ‘ ‘ \ a tall a 
evépyeud eotw ydovr7: dia 59 TO dua TH mpoohopa 

> a. > i A a ~ > a. at ‘ \ 
ap Ekeivo 7 pdpiov 78 Tis puxfs evepyeiv, H bua THY 

~ i ot i 

abroi évépyeiav, otovrar yéveow elvas ri HOovnvy 

~ * \ é A A ind ~ 

TH THY mpocgopav SyAnv elvor, TO S€ THs puyis 

pdptov adnAov. dyotoy ody et ris tov dvOpwrov 9 


olerat elvar cpa, Ste TobTo pe aicbynrov éorlv, 7 
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These latter arise froin deficiency or excess, erther 
when the deficiency is replenished or when we are de- 
prived of the excess ; and so we regard them as a pro- 

5 cess. But deficiency and excess are pain; so that where 
pleasure arises, there 1s pain. But in the case of 
sight and hearing and smell there is no previous pain ; 
for no one, who takes pleasure in seeing or in smelling, 

6 suffers an antecedent pain. So, too, in the case of 
the mind’s activity one can take pleasure in the 
contemplation of something without any antecedent 
pain. There 1s, therefore, a kind of pleasure which 
is not a process. 

If, then, Pleasure, as its opponents declare, is not 
a good thing (merely) because it is a process ; and 
if it is proved that there is a pleasure which is not a 
process, it follows that this pleasure is a good thing. 

7 But more than this: no pleasure is ever a “ pro- and a tullor 
cess of becommg.” Not even these pleasures which AM 
arise from eating and drinking are processes, but v9 Pleasure 

‘ x is really 
those who declare them to be such are quite mistaken. Process; 
They suppose that because pleasure 1s felt when our 
need is in process of being supplied therefore the 

g pleasure (itself) is a process, But this is not so. For 
whereas there is a part of the soul in which we feel 
pleasure contemporaneously with the supply of what 
we lack, this part is in activity and movement ; and 
its movement and activity are Pleasure. And so 
because this part of the soul is in activity when the 
need is being supplied, or again merely because it 
is in activity, some fancy that the pleasure is a pro- 
cess ; the supply being manifest to them, whilst the 

g part of the soul concerned is not. It is just like 
believing that a human being is all body, because the 
body can be perceived while the soul cannot ; whereas 
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Sé yuy ov: eore b€ ye Kal [7] Puyr}. dpoiws dé 


yoo f 7 N aa a aa 
35 Kat emt ToUTOU* coTW ‘yap pdpLov TL TAS Yuyfs Bd 
eas a og a a 2 mn S \ ’ 
Hodpueba, O awa TH mpoopopa evepye?. 81d ode 
goTw ovdenia Hdov7) yeveoss. 
f bg 
Kai dmoxatdoraots 5¢, daciv, els dvow alofyry. 
Kal yap pn amoKaborapevois els pvow éorly 
¢ , \ ‘ > ff 4 2 \ a? ao 
ySov7' TO yap aroxalicracbai éore TO TOO evdeots 
12058 7H dvoe., TovUToU THY avaTAnpwow yevéobar, éorw 
dé, ws dapdr, yy dvra evded ndcofau 7 pev yap 
wv 8 A , ” be Xr rd \ \ xr é‘ \ 
évdera AUTn, dvev bé€ AUTns Kal mpo rUTNS Paper 
td oe >? x] wv uw ¢ ¢ * > x 
yoecdar wor’ otk av ein 7 480v7) aroKaTdoraots 


a 3 lol 2 \ ‘ Lay a £ ¢ ~ 
Tob evdeods: evdees yap ert Tdy Tovodtwy ySovaeyv 
obdev. 

a oT / A x € ¢ \ } 2 4 

Qore ei Sudte prev yeveots Hf YOov7) ovK dyafov 
227 ? a \ > ¥: ¢ \ , 
edxer elvar, odk eoTw Sé ovdeuia Adv) yeveots, 
> \ xn“ ¢ ¢ / 
dyabov dv etn 7 78ov7. 

"AMG pera TobTo od maca, paciv, Adovl) ayabdv. 
cuvido. 8° dv ris Kal brep TovTou ottws. émel yap 
rayabdv dayev ev mdcats tats KaTnyoplas Adye- 
10 ofa (kal yap ev odcia Kal év T@ mpds Te Kal Toc® 

‘ / 4 eg 5 ° / id 3 > a. 
Kal more Kal OAws ev amdoais), Aon y exeivo 
davepdv. Kara mdécas yap ayalot evepyeias 7 Sov" 

3 a ae > > \ ‘ > \ > f 
tis aKoAovbet, wor ere.d7) TO ayallov év wrdoats 








“ dmoxardoracis (or Kxardoraos, Rhet. I, xi. 1) 1s no 
doubt a process (yévecis), and therefore, according to 
§§ 7-9, no pleasure can be identified with it. The author, 
however, leaves this to be inferred; specifically, he only 
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he is in fact soul as well as body. And so it is in the 
present case ; for there exists a part of the soul 
which is the seat of Pleasure, and this is aclive when 
the need is being supplied—Thus we have proved 
that no pleasure is a “ process of becoming.” 

Again, some speak of Pleasure as a “perceptible 
restoration to a natural state.” But the fact is that we 
feel pleasure even when we are not underguing such 
“restoration.” Restoration is the making goud of 
what our nature lacks; but as we have said, one may 
feel pleasure without being in need; for necd or 
deficiency is pain, and we assert that we feel pleasure 
apart from pain and before pain, ‘This pleasure, 
therefore cannot be a “ restoration of something we 
lack”; since in the case of such pleasures, there 1s 
nothing lacking.4 

It follows that if Pleasure was considered to be no 
good thing (merely) because it is a process; and it 
is now proved on the contrary that no pleasure is a 
process ; Pleasure must then be something good. 


(§§ 11-18 contain but little of Ludemus.} 


Next, we are told that ‘not every pleasure is a 
good thing.”’ The error of this objection also can be 
seen from the following considerations. Since we 
assert that “ good’’ may be predicated in all the 
categories—in Substance, Relation, Quantity, Time, 
and the rest ’—the case of Pleasure toa becomes at 
once clear. For every activity of Good is accom- 
panied by a pleasure ; so that since Good is predicated 


proves that the definition will not cover all kinds of 
pleasure. 
u See I, i. 18, 19 above, and cf. Nie. L vi. 3 and Mud, 1. 
vili. 7. 
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S0V7). 

“Au a Sé dSHAov ere TovTou Ort Kaul Siddopor a) 
ete at dovat eloiv. Siddhopor yap Kai al Kar- 
nyoplat, &y als € éorw dor7}. od yap aomep emt riby 
ETLOTN LBV exer, olov THs ypapparucts a adAns 
Horwoooby. eav éyn yap Adympos rv ypapy- 

20 parLRnY, Spoiws [dé] Siaietoerau tnd THs vpap~ 
pareKns TAUTNS 6 YpappariKos adAw Srwpoby eyovTt 
YPOpepLarurcry, od Be) dvo eioly Sudopor ai ype 
pariKal, i ev Adumpy Kal ev “Tet. aAN’ esti THs 
7povijs oby’ obtws. 7 yap amd Tis peOns HSov7) 
Kal % dro Tob ovyyiveobat ody Spots Sia- 

%ribdacw. 810 Siddopor rH cider Sdéaev dv elvow 
ab 7Sovat, 

"AMA 87) Kal Bidre patrat elow 7pBovat rives, Kat 18 
dud rotiro ovK eddie 7) % ASov7) adrots dyaov elvas. 
70 dé ToLobTov rea a ToLaUTYH Kpious ovK TBids € cor 
HOovijs, GAAG Kat emt ddcews Kal emarhns. are 

% yap Kat ddovs davAy, olov 7 Trav cKwdnKwv ral 7 


ee 


2 


* Reading ev dmdoas: (Rassow) for dyafdv mux. This 
alteration mends the logic; but in any case the argument 
(which is not found in Bud.) seems to rest on two doubtful 
assumptions: (1) that the pleasure which accompanies any 
cutegory of Good must itself belong to that category, and 
. (2) that there is no pleasure that does not accompany an 

“activity of Good.” In Hud. VII. v. the existence of 
evil pleasures is expressly recognized; so, too, in § 15 
below. 

2 Reading ev rots adrois (Rassow) for ev rovrocs Mss. 

3 Some mss. read Nye. 
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in every category, Pleasure too must be su predieable. 
Thus we conclude that as good things and Pleasure 
are found together, and the pleasure which comes 
from good things is indeed Pleasure, every pleasure 
is a good thing. 

12 It is at the same time clear from this consideration 
that pleasures also differ in their form or kind ; for 
so do the categories in which they are found. It is 
quite otherwise with grammar and knowledge in its 
various branches. If Lamprus possesses a knowledge 
of graminar, the effect upon him of this knowledge 
will be the same as its effect on anyone else who 
possesses it ; nor are the grammatical knowledge in 
Lamprus and that in Ileus ¢ of two different kinds, 
Not so with Pleasure, The pleasure, (fur example,) 
which is given by strong drink and that which arises 
from sexual intercourse differ in their effects upon 
us; and it would therefore seem that pleasures differ 
in kind. 

13 4 Again, the existence of certain pleasures which and that 
ave base has been another ground for this belief gro bas 


are bane 


that Pleasure is no good thing. Neither the fact Hleasues, 


however nor the criticism grounded on it can be ee 
confined to Pleasure, but must apply also to natural Knowledge 


@nd 0! 
products and to knowledge.¢ Some natural products animal; 
are base—as maggots and beetles and vermin in 


4 See note on Greek text. Wilamowitz remarks that a 
certam Neleus was the friend and heir of Theophrastus. 
This reading would point to a late date for the treatise. 
(R. Walzer in the Fssay mentioned im the Introduction.) 

5 This Section might follow naturally after § 10, 

ef. Nie, VIL. sili, 2. 
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wer Tov kavOdpey | Kal dAws 4 Tay dr ipo Ciuv, aan 
od Sia Tobro 4 pda TeV patho dpolws 8 etot 14 
Kal emoThar dadras, olov ai Bavavoot, add’ dus 
od bid, Toiro datdov  émoarin, adv ayaldy 7h 
yéver Kal émoTnun Kal dvois. womep yap odd’ 

35 avoptavtotrotov Oewpely Sel motds tis eorw ée& dv 
améruye kal KaKds elpydoato, aan’ é€ dy ed, odTws 
odd” emoryuny obdé pow odde dAdo obdev Totdy 
rt éorw ex t&v davaAwy, GAN é« Ta orrovdalwr. 

1205b ‘Ouoiws dé Kal 7 dor) TH yever dyabdv early, 15 

eel ort ye claw patrat Adoval, ovdé Huds AavOdver. 

érel yap Kal pdoers radv Cab etolv Sudpopor, olov 

Kal pavdn kul orovbaia, olov 4 per dvbpamrov 

omovdaia 7 be AvKou 4} Twos Dov Onpiov gavin, 

Spotus 5° érépa duos t imrrou Kab dvOpcirov Kal 

dvov Kat Kuvds, n 6€ Hoovn € €oTt Kkardoracts éx rob 16 

mapa pou eis piow ExdoTw THY adrod: Wore 

Tobr’ av ely id.ov, Th ye dairy pices  pavry 

7Sov7. od yap eo. TabTov Kal tam Kat dvb pump, 

10 dwoiws ovde Tots dAdows: aAN’ émetmep al poets 
didgopor, Kal ae Boval Siddopor. % yap 7Sor7) i 
arokaTdoracis, Keout 7 droxardoracts, paoiv, ets 
diaw Kkabiorn, wate THs perv daddys dicews 7 
Katdoracis davdAn, THs Sé orovdaias orovdaia. 

2 Cf. J. G. Wood on the “' Burying Beetles”: ‘‘ It is 
owing to the exertions of these little seavengers that the car- 
casses of birds, srnall mammals, and reptiles are never seen to 
cumber the ground, being buried at a epth of several inches, 
where they serve to increase the fertility of the earth instead 
of Bing the purity of the atmosphere.” Also J. H. Fabre 
on the * Dor Beetles”: ‘* Les services rendus par ces en- 
seyelisseurs sont d'une haute importance dans I‘hygitne des 


champs ; et nous, principanx intéressés en ce travail incessant 
d’épuration, & peine accordons-nous un regard dédaigneux 
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general ®; yel nature is not on this account to be 
placed among things base. Likewise there are base 
kinds of knowledge, such as the mechanical; yet 
knowledge is not therefore a base thing ; both know- 
ledge and nature belong to the class of good things. 
For just as one should not judge a sculptor’s quality 
from his bad and unsuccessful work, but from his 
good work, so the quality of knowledge or nature or 
anything else is not to be gauged by its base products, 
but by its good ones. 

In like manner, Pleasure too belongs to the class 
of good things ; for (we are sure of this, though) we 
too are well aware that some pleasures are base. For 
different creatures have different natures, some for 
instance bemg base and some good : as the nature of 
man is good, and that of the wolf or other wild beast 
is base, while similarly the natures of horse, man, 
ass, and dog are all different. But Pleasure, ¢it is 
maintained, ? is the “ restoration ” of every creature 
from what is unnatural to its own proper nature ; 
whence it follows that base pleasure is a thing 
peculiar to a base nature. Pleasure is not the same 
thing for horse and man, or in yeneral for one creature 
and another ; their natures differ, and so accordingly 
do their pleasures. For Pleasure, we were told, is a 
restoration, and a restoration restores us to our true 
nature; hence the restoration of a base nature is 
base, and that of a good nature is good. 


& ces vaillants.” (The comparison is not made by SecA 
For contempt of mechanical skill and invention—to beexpecte! 
in a slave-based polity——¢f. Seneca, Epist, Mpral. XTV. ii. 25. 

» T insert these words to show that this is the opinion of 
the “ anti-hedonist,” here adduced argumenti ruusas not 
the view of the author himself. See § 10 ubove, and note 
thereon. 
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ANILVUILE 


\ 
"AM’ of dacKovres elvae Thy WSoviv od oTov- 
é A 
daiav mendvOacw olov of ph «iddres 7a veKTap 
olovrat Tovs Oeovs olvov mivew Kat od« elvar Tov- 
a % Sd ~ x 7 \ \ ” 
Tou jdtov ovedv. Todro bé mdayouor bid THY ay- 
voiav. ols duovov memdvOacw of mdoas Tas Novas 
yevéces ddoxovtes elvar kat odk dyabdv: did yap 
\ 1 ] cA vy < A > > Ww \ / 
TO ph eldévar GAAas Hdovds GA’ 7} TAs cwpaTiKds, 
rauras Te Opav yevéoeis Te ovoas Kal p41) OTOVdaias, 
dAws ovK olovra elvat THY Hdoviy ayabov. 
"Eel 8° ody eorw 4 Hd0v7) Kal Kabiorayéevns THs 
ducews Kat Kabeornkvias, olov xafiorapévys pev 
€ ? ? Pi 3 ra é \ € 
ai e€ evdelas dvarAnpwoets, Kabeornxvias dé at 
~ a a“ ‘ ~ 
amd Tis dyews Kal THS aKons Kal TaY TovodTwr 
otaat, BeATious av elnoay al Kabeornxvias Tis 
¢ 
ficews evépyear: ai yap ASoval Kar’ audorépovs 
Acydmevae Tods Tpdmous evépyesat elaiv: wore SHAoV 
eo \ ond ~ 
rt at amd THs Opews HSovai Kal TIS aKofs Kal Tod 
Siavociobar BéAriorau dy elnoay, émel al ye cwpa- 
riukal e& avarAynpwceuws. 
"Te ‘ ~ Zré: 4 2 2 / ‘ A 
Tt Kal TobTo éA€yero, OTs odK dyabdy: TO yap 
ev méow elvar Kal m&ou Koworv ode dyabdv. 76 8%} 
a 24 4 ~ \ i 
rototrov émi didoriuov padddov Kal didorinias 
oixelov eoriy. 6 yap diAdrysds éarw 6 pdvos 
BovaAduevos eyew Kal 7@ rowotrw trav dAdwy 
it i. A a < 5 s > i > A 
vrrepexew* Kal tHY Adovyv odv, ef péAder ayalov 
elvar, rovotrov Seiv elvar. 
“H av LAA A ‘ > rg ‘ ~ bal 8 / 
ot, GAA Kat Todvayrioy Bia TodTO av Sdéaey 





« Again the author appears to be stating the view of his 
opponents, not his own; the laiter being that the pleasure 
is not the process of supplying a deficieney, but an activity 
of the soul while that process is going on. See §§ 7, 8 above. 
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17 The mustake of those who deny that Pleasure is 
good is in fact the mistake of those who being ignorant 
of nectar suppose the gods to drink wine, than which 
they imagine nothing is more delicious. But this 
is only through their ignorance. And so it is with 
those who declare that all pleasures are “ processes ” 
and not one is a good thing. It is because they are 
ignorant of all pleasures save those of the body, and 
sec that these are, (as they think,) *"' processes’ and 
not morally good, that they suppose Pleasure a» a 
whole to be no good thing. 

18 To resume: since there is a pleasure which 1s felt 
when the natural state is being restored, and another 
when it is fully established,—the former class in- 
cluding replenishment after deficiency, and_ the 
latter, pleasures arising from sight, hearing, and the 
like—the activities which operate when the natural 
state is established will be better than the others ; 
for pleasures in both these senses of the term are 
* activities’ (of the soul). It is clear, then, that the 
pleasures which arise from sight and hearing and 
thought will be the best kind, since the bodily 
pleasures are the result of a replenishment. 

(Wie, VIL =ud. VI. xin. 5-7.) 


19 Another objection was this: Pleasure is not a goud to () that 
thing, because it is not good to be enjoyed by all erp 
and common to all. What is good, they say, is the 1s good; 
possession rather of the morally ambitious, and the 
fruit of his ambition: for the ambitious man desires 
exclusive possession of something, wherein he would 
fain surpass his fellows. So that Pleasure, too, if it is 
to be a good thing, must be something which can 
thus be monopolized. 

20 But surely the exact opposite is true; and Pleasure 
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1205 b 
as dyabov elva, 6rt wavTa TrovTou epierar; Tob yeep 


ayabod mdvra. mepurey edieobar, wor et THis 
ydovijs mav7? edierar, dyalorv dv ein TH yéver 7 
ndov"” 
12088 =TldAw Kat ore ear epmd8iov 1) , Sorry, ovK 21 
éfacay adrhy dyaGoy elva. to 8& "eum dBiov gpa- 
oKew elvae Sid. TO p47} opbds oKorrety paiver” avrots. 
od yap éorw eumdd.ov a amo Tod mpdyparos rot 
mparropevou 7dov7}" éav pévrou addy, epdduov, 
olov 4 amd Tis _pebns dov7 ep d5dv éore Tod 22 
mparrev, adn’ otra pev weal emLaTHLN EmLarTIpNs 
ep d8tov éora: ov yap eorw duo. duporépars 
évepyelv. aa bud. ve odie dyaBov ] enor, av 
mou THY dard Tis emoriins Bourne Kab mrepov 
eumddiov éorat; 7 ov, dAAd, pa. Nae mpdger; 7) 23 
10 yap 8orn mapopLa mpos TO uaAAov mparrew dir’ 
abrod yuouern, eel Tov omovdatov mouncov Tpar~ 
Trew Ta Kar’ diperijy, kal dus tafra mparrewy* dpa 
ob Tog poaArov evepynaet KATA THY mpage ; : Kout 
eay ev ye 786 prevos mparrn, orrovdaios éorat, av 
be Aurrovpevos Ta KaAd. mparrn, ou arrovbalos. 7 
yap Adan et trois bv dvdiy env eoriy, war? et 
Avretrat ms Ta KaAd mparra, dvayraldpevos 
mparres 6 8 && dvdyens mpatrwy od orovdaios. 


h 





* The above argument is an expansion of Wie. VII. mii. 
§ 5. Contrast Schiller’s Gewissensserupel : 


Gerne dien’ ich den Freunden, doch thu’ ich es leider mit 


Neigung, 
Und so wurmt es mir oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft 
bin, 
The poet’s own ri is expressed in his ‘* Ode to Joy” (4n 
die Preude\ <4 
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is proved to be a goad thing just beeause it is the aim 
ofall All ereatures by nature seck what is good 5 so 
that if all seek Pleasure, Pleasure must be assigned 
to the class of yood things. ; 
Again, some have denied that Pleasure is a good 
thing on the ground that it 1s a “‘ hindrance.” It is 
clear that they only say this because they do not 
rightly consider the mattcr. lor the pleasure which 
arises from the deed we are perfornmng is no hin- 
drance to it; though another pleasure well may be. 
The pleasure of intoxication, for instance, 1s one 
which hinders performance ; but in this way one kind 
of knowledge, too, may hinder another ; for the soul 
cannot lend its activity to both at the same time. 
But if some kind of knowledge is producing its own 
proper pleasure, does it therefore cease to be a good 
thing ? and will it thereby hinder its own activity ? 


23 Surely not. Performance will on the contrary be 


stimulated, for the pleasure encourages the perform- 
ance from which it arises. For suppose that the good 
man not only does virtuous deeds, but finds the doing 
of them pleasant. Will not the activity shown in 
his performance be thereby greatly enhanced ? More- 
over, if a man does noble deeds with Pleasure, he will 
be a good man ; but if he performs them with Pain, 
he will not be good. For Pain is the accompaniment 
of deeds done by compulsion ; so that if a man feels 
Pain in doing noble things, he does them under 
compulsion ; and one who does noble deeds perforce 
is not himself good.¢ 


Freunde trinken alle Wesen 
An den Briisten der Natur ; 
Alle Guten, alle Bosen 
Folgen ihrer Rosenspur. 
629 


tu (8) that 
Pleasure 
furthers 
the Action 
from which 
it ariaes ; 


AKISTOL LAS 
1208 a 

"AAG pap ove gor ye By Avrrovpevov 7) H 100~ 24 
pevor Ta Kar’ dperiy mparrew: TO & ava "ploov 
OUK eorw. Bid Ti; ort ”, apern ev mae, +6 be 

20 maBos ev Adan kat dovj}, € ev be TB va, péaov odie 
gorw: Sfrov oby ws Kal 4 dperr) peta Avrys 7} 
ydovas. ¢¢ prev odv Avmadpevds Tis Tad Kada 
mparret, od omovdatos. wore ovK ay ein 1 dperh 
pera Avens: pet HSovis dpa. od pedvov dpa ovie 25 
eum dduov éorw % Bor", adda Kal MpoTpemrucdv 

25 mpos TO Mparrew, kab TO} drov dé ovK evdexyerat 
dvev doris elvat ris an’ adris ywoperys. 

"ANdos Fv Adyos Sti oddenia moved emorhun 26 
Hovyy. ow Se odde robro dAyBés. of yap 
deuvorrotol Kat orepavorravol kat [ot] pupeyot 
Hoovis elou' TounroKat. [dAAd. 34 Tals dAAaus ém- 
oripats ovK éorw 7H ndovy ds "pos, didAd peb? 

30 jSoviis re Kal ove dvev 7orAs-] goTw oby Kat 
emuarypn TOUT 7Bovijs. xt 

"Eri be kal aMos ereyero, dre ovr apioroy. aan’ 27 
odrwas pev kal T@ rTovodrw Adye dvaipyioes kat 
Tas rab! exaora Neyopevas & aperds. a yap avdpeia 
ov eorw dpiorov" dp’ oby Sud ror ovK aya dr ; 

95} TobT’ dromov; spotws Kal emt ray dAkwv., obde 
ydovt 8a Tobr’ otk dyaldy, dr. odK dptorov, 

} Susemihl suggests transposition of the last two sentences, 
and I have followed this in translating. 





9 i.e, the one which Spengel supposes to have dropped out 
in § 3 above, 

® réxuns pr) elvar Cpyor Adorqy undeuiav, “ no ar? devoted 
fo the prod dation of any form of pleasure” (Rackhain, 
Nie. VIT. xii. 6). ‘Phe author seems here to have confused 
réyrn und émorijun, as English writers confuse the corre- 
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Yet again, the performance of virtuous deeds must 
needs be accompanied either by Pain or by Pleasure; 
indifference is impossible. Why is this ?—Because 
Virtue deals with passion or feeling ; and in passion, 
we fee] Pain and Pleasure, and are not indifferent. 
Thus it is obvious that Virtue also is accompanied by 
Pain or by Pleasure. Now if a man performs noble 
deeds with Pain, he is not a good man. Virtue then 
cannot be accompanied by Pain; therefore it must 


25 be accompanied by Pleasure. Pleasure, then, so far 


2 


2 


6 


ro 


from being a hindrance, is an encouragement to per- 
formance ; and indeed Virtue can in no wise exist 
apart from the pleasure which it evokes. 

Another argument ¢ was that no kind of science ? to (4) that 


z Planguro {8 
produces Pleasure. This also 1s untrue. Cooks, ths Object 


: a ae , : j of some 
wreath-makers, and perfumers are engaged in the Haale 


direct. production of Pleasure. There 1s therefore a Setonco, 


branch of knowledge whereof this is the end; and jn a, 


even the other kinds, though Pleasure is not their end Aeeompant- 
and aim, are nevertheless accompanied by it, and ™"*°""! 
apart from it cannot exist. 

Another objection was that Pleasure is not the best to (6) that 


th 
of all things. But the use of such an argument as this may bo. 


is equally fatal to the several particular virtues. ane 


Courage for instance is not the best of all things. Is and the 


it on that account not a good thing? Is not the con- virtues, 
sequence an absurdity? And so with the other 
virtues. No more, then, can Pleasure be denied 


goodness because it is not the best of all. 


sponding terms. Cf. I. xwi. 10. But his argument that 
Scientific Knowledge is always accompanied by Pleasure is 
quite different from Uthat of Mudemus that Art produces the 
conditions of Pleasure, though not the Pleasure itself. (See 
Grant’s and Burnet’s notes, ad loc.) 
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1206 2 : edie coh 
’"Amropiaere 8° dv Tis petaBds Kal ert Tay aperdy 28 


TO ToLobrov., olov érresd1) 6 Adyos KpaTet troTe TMV 
malady (daper yap él rod éyxpatods), kat Ta maby 
8¢ mdAw davreotpappdvws Toi Adyou Kparet (ofov 
~ ~ ‘ 
1208b él Trav dxparav ovyPaiver), émet ody 7d dAoyov 
pépos THs buyts eyo rH Kaxiay Kpare? tod Adyou 
ed diaxeypevov (6 yap axparis Towobros), Kal 6 
Adyos dpolws davdAws Siaxeiwevos’ Kparioe, Tov 
mabey «3 Staxeydvwy Kal eydvtrwv TH olKeday 
papery, ef 5€ Todr eorat, ovpPyoera TH aperh 
‘Kak@s xphabas (6 yap Adyos davAws*® Siaketuevos 
~ a ~ fal \ 
Kal xpwpevos TH dperh kaxdis adtH xprioerat): Td 
57) towbrov dromov dy ovpBaivew ddgeuev. 
pds 81) tiv rovavryy dropiay pddiov dvrewrety 29 
Kat Adoat ex ré&v éumpoober juiv eipnudvuw dmép 
10 dperis. tore ydp dapev elvas dperiyv, drav 6 Adyos 
ed Siaxeiuevos Tots mdfeow eyovor rihv oirelay 
dperhy avperpos f, Kat 7a 1a0n TH rAOyw ovrw 
\ / , \ cod eo 
yap Svakeieva, cupdwvycouvot mpos dAAnAa, wore 
rov ev Adyov mpoordrrew del 7d BéArioTov, ra Sé 
, c f Xi Z ~ a A £ / 
7d0n padiws ed diaxeiweva rrovely 6 dv 6 Adyos 
4 ks * £ bd ta é 
1 mpoordrrn’ av odv 6 Adyos davAws F Svaketpevos, 30 


+ Mielach’s conjecture for gaidos: 810 xdxeivos mss. 

2 Spengel’s conjecture for Adyw davAw uss. Perhaps Ady 
g¢avaws (which I have translated) would be preferable: mak- 
ing the man, rather than his Principle, the subject of yp#afac 
and xpiyoerat. : 








@ Tn the next three sections the author reverts lo a problem 
already discussed (see note on § 29), Susemihl (Introd. 
pp. xiv foll.) suggests that these sections are based on a lost 

assage of Hud. which formed part of the fragment appearing 
in the better usa. as VIIT. i-iii. They certainly deal with 
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To approach another subject *: the virtues too 
may suggest a difficulty of the following kind. It 
happens sometimes that Principle masters the pas- 
sions, as we say 1t does in the man of self-control ; 
and sometimes conversely that the passions master 
Principle, as in the case of the self-indulgent. Not 
only, therefore, may the unreasoning part of the soul, 
when tainted by vice. overcome the Rational Prin- 
ciple when the latter is in its right condition (such 
being the state of the self-indulgent); but Principle 
too, when ill conditioned, may equally overcome the 
passions when they are rightly conditioned and in 
possession of their own proper virtue or excellence. 
Now in this latter case it will follow that ¢the man) 
will use his own virtue viciously ; for he who, having 
his Rational Principle corrupted, makes use of his 
own virtue, musl needs use it viciously. And such a 
consequence would seem absurd. 

A difficulty of this kind is however easily answered ; 
what we have already said about Virtue suffices for a 
solution.® For Virtue, we say, is found only when 
rational Principle, rightly conditioned, is in harmony 
with the passions possessing their own proper excel- 
lence, and they in turn with it. Thus conditioned, 
they will agree with one another, so that Principle 
always enjoins what is best, and the passions, bein 
in right condition, readily execute its hehests. If, 
therefore, the condition of Principle be evil, and that 


the question discussed in VIII. i, whether Virtue can be 
used to commit vicious acts. 
> Of, I. xxaiv. 98-26: and If, vi, ®, 9, 18, 19. The 
difficulty springs from the equivocal use of dpev# to denote 
(1) excellence of any kind and (2) moral excellence or 
“ Virtue.” Here we see that dperd Adyou and dper?) vada 
combine to produce *Aper} (707). 
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1206 b \ 4 / ho bg a > \ > i ~ 
7a 5é maby eb, odk gorat dperi) éxAcimovros Tot 
Aoyou ( (e€ dudorépwv yap 7 dpery): war ovee 
Keads xphabat évdéxerau dperj}. amhds S° oux, 
aomep olovrat of dAXou, THs aperis aipx7) Kai 
Hye €orw 6 Adyos, GAA paAdov Ta wdby, 

20 Sel yap mpds Td KaAdy doppia Dowdy Tivo pa 
tov eyyiverOa. (6 Kal yivera), 8 obtws rév 
Aéyov torepov erupndilovra elvar Kal Sdaxpi- 
vovta. tor 8’ dv Tis TodrTo ek THv mawdiwv ad 31 
tdv dvev Adyou Cavrwyv: év yap rovrois dvev rod 
Adyou eyyWwovrat oppat Tay maby mpos TO Kadov 

25 MpoTEpoV, 6 dé Adyos Borepos. emruywdpevos Kab 
ovpaln pos ay tote? mparrewy Ta Koad. dN’ ovK 
éav aro Too Adyou THY dpxry AdBy | mpos Ta KaAd, 
odk * ducohovdet Ta 740 6, Gpoyrapovoivra., aANA TOA - 
Adis € evayTiobrau: bio padov a. apt Zoukev mpds THY 
dpetyy To ma Bos &B Srascetpevov 7 7 6 Adyos. 

80 VUI. *"Eydpevov o dv ety TOUTWY etrely, émewdt) 1 
mepl evdarpovias eorly 6 Adyos, mepl edruxias. 
olovra yap ol toAdot Tov evdaipova Biov Tov eVTUXA 
elvan 7 7) obK dvev ye evruxias, rout dpbds i tows dvev 
yap Tay exros dyabav, dyn THN éorl Kupia, | ovic 

85 evdéxerat evdaipova elvau. dud pyréov éorly dep 
edruxias, Kal amaAds 6 edruyns tis date Kal ev Tice 
Kal rept ri. 

TIpdrov pev ody emt radr’ dv ris eAddw Kat 2 
emBrépas amopyoeev. otre yap av elmo Tis TI 
Tuyny ds éote ddois. % yap dvaigs [del]? od eorw 

1 odk seems redundant, ae is omitted by two Mss. 


Perhaps det should be read in ils place. 
2 [del] bracketed by Rieekher. 








® Probably the Stores (Susernihl, Introd. p. xu). 
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of the passions be good, the defect in the former pre- 
cludes Virtue, since Virtue is the product of beth. To 
make a vicious use of Virtue is aecordingly inipossible. 
And we may state without any qualification that, 
contrary to the opinion of other (moralists)," it is not 
Rational Principle which originally points the way to 
Virtue, but rather the passions. For first of all, there 
must needs arise (as we know there actually does) an 
unreasoning impulse towards what is noble and good ; 
afterwards, Principle must give its vote and verdict 
31 (on the suggested act). This is seen in the case of 
children and other unreasoning beings. In them there 
ayise at first unreasoning impulses of the passions to- 
wards noble aims ; not till afterwards does Principle 
supervene, and by its approving vote bring about the 
performance of noble actions. On the other hand 
where Principle originally points 10 noble ends, the 
passions by nomeans (always) follow with their assent ; 
often they oppose it. Wherefore passion, if in right 
condition, has more claim than Principle to be the 
original motive force which inclines us to Virtue. 


(Bud. VII. ii.) 


VIII. As we are discussing Happiness, we are next Of Good 
led to speak of Good Fortune or Luck. For most men "*"* 
suppose that the happy life is the fortunate life, or at 
any rate includes Good Fortune. And perhaps they 
are right. For without external advantages life cannot 
be happy ; and they are in Fortune's control. We are 
obliged, therefore, to speak of Good Fortune ; and in 
fact to define its nature, seat, and province. 

2 On the first approach and survey, these questions cee 
present some difficulty. On the one hand, we can natural, 
hardly assert that Fortune is part of Nature. Tor 
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atria, | rovrou ds émt TO Todd q 4 doavres TOW 
1207 a TURD éorly, 7 5é Ye TuXn oddénore, didn’ aTderus 
Kat obs eruxev 810 q Tux) év Tos TOLoUTOLS Adyerau. 
otre 87) voov yé Tw. 7 Adyov opGov: Kaul vd 
evraiba ody Fredy éore TO TeTaypLevov kal TO del 
daattws, 7° dé tUyn 08. 810 Kal o8 mAclaToS vais 
kal Adyos, evratla édayiorn [kat] réyn, od de 
mrelarn TUYN, evTAde eAdyLoros vots. 

"AMN’ dpa ye % edruyia doriv ads emiysérerd tis 3 
Ded ; 7 rotr’ obK ay Sdgevev ; Tov yap Beov dE Lodjsev 
KUpLov evra. ray ToLobrey rots aglow 4 Grrovejwew ral 
Tayaba, Kal Ta Kad, a 8é THN Kal 74. dro Tis 
10 TUXNS as adn Fas ws ay ruyn yiverou. et dé ye TR 

fe@ ro Tovobrov drovepopev, padrov adrov Kpuray 

mowuoopev 7) od Sicatov" Toto 8° ov mpooficdv art 

[7d] bed. add pny ew ye, ToUTwY els ovdey ddAo 4 

THY Tux av tis rd fever, dore dHAov 6 ore Tourwy 

dv vt etn. vots pev 8 Kal Adyos Kal emoriun 
15 TavTEhds aAASrpiov te gouxev elvas, dAAG pry odd’ 

q emypereca Kat 7 etvowa mapa rod Geod Sofevev dv 

elvat edruyia bua Td Kal év Trois pavdos éyylyve- 

ofa: tov dé Geov TOV pavrwy ovK Elicos emipedet- 

aan. Aourdy Tolwvy Kat oixedrarov THS edTuxias 5 

éorly 7 puous. 

"Eo 8 4 evruxia Kal i] rv: 9 év rots py ed? 
20 Rtv odow, pnd’ dv adrol Kdpiol éopev cat suvarol 


or 


a 


1 Reading <} del p> as éml 70 Todd (Bonitz). 
2 Or reading od bad which that of Fortune lacks.” 





5 For vods in the general sense ef. note on vi. 33 above. 
Aédyos, if it is to be distinguished from vofs, is the reasoned 
ruling or decision which vods makes, 
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whatever Nalure causes, it is wont usually if nat 
myariably to reproduce. With l’ortnne it is never so. 
Its results are produced without order, and “ fortuit- 
ously’; this heing indeed the reason why we speak 
of Fortune as the cause of such events, On the other 
hand, it is surely impossible to regard Fortune as a 
kind of intelligent Perception ® or rational Ruling ; rational, 
for their domain also exhibits an orderly sequence and 
invaniability which Fortune lacks; so that where 
there is most of Intelligence and Rationality, there is 
least of Fortune or Luck; and most of the latter 
where there is least intelligence. 

3 Can Good Fortune, then, be a kind of Divine provi- or providan- 
dence? This we cannot believe; for we look to Gon, 
as controlling good and evil things, to apportion them 
in accordance with desert ; whereas lortune and its 
gifts are bestowed in very truth “ fortuitously.” If 
we attribute these gifts to Gov, we shall make Him 
either an incompetent judge or an unjust one ; and 

4 this is alien to His nature. And yet apart from these 
three, (Nature, Intelligence, Gop,) there is nothing to 
which Fortune can be ascribed; to one of them, 
accordingly, it must clearly belong. Now Intelligence, 
Reason and Knowledge appear to be something 
wholly foreign to it; nor again can we regard the 
providence and benevolence of Gop as Good Fortune, 
seeing that this latter befalls the bad as well as the 
good ; and it is not likely that Gop provides for the 

58 bad.’ It remains, therefore, to choose Nature as that 
which is nearest akin to Good Fortune. 

Now Good Fortune and Luck operate in a sphere it is beyond 
beyond our competence, where we have no contro} aur control 


® Contrast St. Matthew vy. 45. The author seems here to 
diverge from the wew of Hud, (VITT. n. 2f). 
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mpaéar. Sid Tov Sixorov, 7 Sikatos, obBels A€yer 


evTuNy ovde TOV dvdpetov ovd’ dAas Tay Kar 
dpern ay oddeva: ef’ Hyty ydp éort Taira, Kat exew 
Kab p21 eXew. aan’ 780 émt rois Touovrots olretd- 
Tepov THY evTUXiay épotuer Tov yap edyery edrvXT 

2s Aéyowev, Kal ddws @ 7a Towra rdv ayabarv 
indpyer, Gv ph adros xvpros eoriv. 

> > Lig Qo 2 ~ / at ¢ > i 

AAN spas 088° évrai0a Kupiws dv 4 evruyia 8 
Ad€youto. éorw dé moAdkayds 6 edruyijs Aeyopevos: 
Kal yap @& mapa Tov Aoyioper TOV abrod ouveBr TL 
dyabov mpatat, edruxh payer, kal @ Kara Adyov 

80 Cyptav wy AaBeiv, Tov ToLobrov KepSdvavra edTUYH 
faper. or ody 7) edruyla év 7G ayabdy ri brdpau 7 
A / be ~ A \ val Aa 3 ‘ 
TrapaAdyov Kai ev TO kaKov wn AaBelv etrAoyov. aAAd 
~ \ > / [3 > / a\ / 
padAov Kat oikedtepov 4 edrvyia av ddberev elvas 
év TH ayabdv AaBetv: 76 pev yop ayabov AaBelv 
ead? ard Sdgevev ay eddy, elvan, To 5é KasKov 
38 Hi) AaBetv Karr ovpBeBnxds eDTUXTHA.. 

“Eotw obv 7 edruxia ddoyos vous: 6 yap evruxis 8 
éotw 6 dveu Adyou exw Sppiny Tpos tdyabd, Kae 
Toure emurvyxdvev, totro 8° éarl pooews: ev yap 
TH yuxy eveorw rh dice. rowtroy d dpydpmer 
GA , \ a Nn aan. 1 \ yw > La 9 

1207 b dAdyws mpos a av ed éywpev.’ Kal et Tis epwrnaete 
Tov oUTws éyovrTa, did Ti TodTO dpéoKet cor ovTw 

é 2 Pe > > > F 
mparrew; od« olda, dyoiv, aN apéoxer pot, 
Guovov méoywy trols évovoidfovow: Kai yap ot 
evbovordlovres dvev déyou copy eyovar mpds Td 

amparrew TL. 


1 Or perhaps edruydper, “our good fortune.” 





4 See IL ix. 7 above. 
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nor can take effective action. It is on this account 

that no one speaks of the just man as lucky m being 

just, nor the courageous or any other man of virtue 

(as owing his virtue to Luck) ; since the possession or 

absence of these qualities is within our own compe- 

tence.? There are, however, other advantages which and is the 
we can attribute more appropriately to Luck, We Acwer 
say for example that the man of good birth 13 Good — 
fortunate ; and similarly any man endowed with the ple ie 
kind of good things that is beyond his control. Expectation 

6 Yet even this is not the proper application of the 
word. There are more senses than one in which we 
term a man fortunate. We do so when he has hap- 
pened to achieve something good heyond his own cal- 
culation ; and when he who might reasonably expect 
to lose has gained instead, we say that he too is 

7 lucky. Good Fortune, then, appears to consist in the 
enjoyment of some good which reason would not 
expect, or the avoidance of some il] which 1t would 
anticipate. It is, however, in the good we receive that 
Luck is more clearly and appropriately recognized. 

To receive something good is essentially a piece of 
luck ; to escape something evil is so incidentally. 

g Luck, then, is a natural instinct, not guided by olther 
reason. For the fortunate man is he who has an ‘2ough® 
unreasoning impulse towards good things, and more- Instinct 
over obtains them, But this comes by Nature; 
Nature has implanted in our soul something which 

9 impels us irrationally towards our advantage. And 
should you ask one who is thus favoured why he 
thinks fit to act as he does, he will tell you he does not 
know, but merely sees fit to do so. His case is like 
that of men inspired ; for they too have an unreason- 
ing impulse towards some particular act. 
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dvdparre mpoaayopevew, GAN’ aittay moNAdus paper 
elvauw abrqy: 7 s atria adr puov Tob dvdparos. 4 
yap aria wat od éorw airéa dAdo éoriv, Kai dvev 
opps THs emituyxavovorns ray dyabar' atria, 
10 Aeyonern, olov 7 Tod Kaxdv ph AaBeiv H mohw Tod 
Ba oldqevov dyabov MiiieoBar dyabov AaBetv. cow 11 
oy 7 Tourn edruxta duddopos exetis, Kal eourey 
atrn é€k TOY TpaypaTwy THs peranrmoews ‘yive- 
cba, kat kata oupBeBnkds edtuxia. wor’ ef Kal 
Touarn éorly edruxia, aN’ ooy mpds ye my evSau- 
an poviay y) Towatry av ely edroxia olxetorépa, as ev 
adr@® ) apy} THs Opuys tav dyabdv eort ris 
emrevtews. 
*Eivel ody dorw 7 eddarpovia otbK dvev Tay exrds 12 
dyabdv, rabra dé yiveran dro Tis evruxias, olov 
dapriws ebayer, ouvepyos av ein TH eddaupovic. 
IX. Hlepi pev obv edruxias rocatra: erretd7) éé1 
20 Brrép éxdorns TOv dpet@y kara Hépos elpyKaper, 
Aourdv ay etn xabddov owbévtas ta Kal’ exaora. 
Kepaharwoapevous | elarely. 
"Hort pev odv od Kands Aeyopevoy rodvoya emt 2 
Tou TeAéws omrovdaion, 4 KadoKkayafia. KaAds 
xdyabos yap, paciv, Grav teAdws omovdaios 7. 
on emt yap Ths aperis tov Kaddv xdyaov Aéyovaw, 
? Reading <> airla Aeyoud 


® Or, reading ‘adr with Scaliger, “ which contains in its 
own self the origin of that impulse which leads .. .” 





4 Jn “a piece of good luck ” we cannot distinguish cause 
and effect; or rather, as Bud. (VIII. ii. 10) puts il, if it is 
a cause, it is a cause of which we can render no rational 
account (altiay GAoyor dvOpwrivy hoyiopd). 
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doa atrov pr) Brdybet, Bovdjoeras ait@ elvar. 65 
4 ~ ~ ~ 
1208 a S€ rotodros wy olos sroore\Admevds Tt TOY ayabay 
\ \ \ Z; 4 a ? a ry LA Ay 
mpos TO pn «lvae adr@,.od« dv Sd€evev Kadds 
Kayabds elvor add’ & tayaba ravra dvra dyabd 
’ A e ‘ rs \ t oy ¢ A 
€orw Kal dad Tovrwr wh Siadbeiperas, olov dard 
aA ¢ A 
mArodrou Kal adpyfs, 6 Towodros Kados Kayabds, 
5 X. ‘Ymép 8€ rod xard rds dperds dpOads mpdr- ! 
ul na 
Tew etpnrat ev, ovy txavds bé, éfapev yap rd 
A bi > ‘ i 7 > a, ie wy 
Kara Tov dpfdv Adyov mpdrrew: GAN tows dv tes 
“a ~ 3 
adro Tobro dyvody épwrhoeev, To Kara Tov dpOdv 
3 ~ 
Adyov Ti mor’ eri, Kat wot édorw 6 dpbds Adyos; 





4 See I. xxxiv. 1, 25, 26. 
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man, the brave man, the temperate man who is 
called “‘ noble and good ” ; in a word, it is virtue that 
wins a man the name. 

3 Now we are accustomed to distinguish between the 
things we call noble and those we call good; and to 
divide the latter again into those which are absolutely 
good, and those which are only relatively so. Among 
noble things we class the virtues and the deeds which 
arise from virtue; and among yood things power, 
riches, glory, honour and the like. The noble and 
good man, then, is one to whom what is absolutely 
good is good and what is absolutely noble is noble ; 

4 for such a man is himself both noble and good. On 
the other hand, he to whom absolute goods are not 
good, cannot he noble and good; any more than 
we should regard as healthy one to whom things 
absolutely healthy are not healthy. Tor to a man 
who should be harmed by the accession of riches and 
power, those things would not be meet objects of 
choice ; rather he will desire the possession of such 

5 things as will do him no harm. But the sort of man 
who shrinks from the acquisition of some good thing 
would not be regarded as noble and good. It is the 
kind of man to whom all that is good is good—the 
man incorruptible by riches and power, or by any 
other good thing—who alone is noble and good. 


(Cf. Hud. VILL. 1. 12-17.) 

1 X. We have already spoken of acting rightly in Wesct in 
accordance with the Virtues *; but on that subject ene 
more remains to be said. For whereas we stated that Principle 
(virtuous: action) was action “in accordance with 
Right Principle,” it is possible that somcone might in 
ignorance ask us what we mean by this phrase ; and 
where we are to look for this Right Principle or 
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o@pia Karas , otayv otrws XN wore Ha) coddew, 
GAA Kat cupPddAdecOar Kal cuumapopudy mpds Td 
viv wuyny emcredciy 7d adrAs épyav (ro yap yelpov 
Tot BeAriavos &vexev, mpos Td auvepyely tH Ped- 
tio): ota odv Ta md Oy pur) KwWAVWOL TAY vobV TO 3 
adrot épyov evepyely, TOT” EaTae TO Kata, Tov opbdv 
Adyov yewopevov. 

Nai, dAN’ lows elzrot tts dv, 6rav ms éxwar ra 
mdOn, ov xwddovot, Kat wore obrws éxovow ; ov 
yap ofa. 70 51) Towodrov ovK éorw elmrety pddiov. 4 
ovde yap 6 larpds' aA érav elan TO TUpETTOVTL 
nradvny mpoagépecba, tod Sé mupérrew mds 
alicfdvouat; drav, dnolv, épas wypov dvra: 7d 8° 
wypov mas eldjow; evraiba 8) ovverw 6 larpds: 





In Me. VI. 1. 6 76 Aoprorixdy is confined to that part 
of the rational soul which deals with the Contingent or 
Variable (=70 Povdeurixdy of I. xxxiv. 3 above). Here, as 
elsewhere, it includes the entire reasoning faculties, See 
Burnet's note on the former passage. 

> For vois see I. xxxiv. 13,  Intustive and Scientific 
Thought together make Wisdom (cod¢éa), the Virtue of the 
Scientific part of the soul. In this chapter, which corre- 
sponds on the whole with Hud. VIII. m. 12-17, the réle of the 
moral Virtues is to keep the passions from interfering with 
the exercise of the highest intellectual Virtue; whose work, 
according to Hud., consists in the contemplation of Gop (rip 
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men act in accordance with Right Principle when the 
unreasoning part of the soul does not prevent the 
reasoning part “ from fulfilling its own proper activity ; 
for under these conditions, the action will be in ac- 
cordance with Right Rule. 

This appears from the following considerations. 
The soul includes an inferior part as well as a superior 
one. Now the inferior always exists for the sake of 
the superior ; for example, in the case of body and 
soul, the former exists for the sake of the latter, and 
we shall declare the body’s condition to be good 
when it is such that so far from preventing the soul 
from completing its own task, the body assists and 
encourages it therein. T'or the inferior exists for the 
sake of the superior, so as to co-operate with it. And 
just in the same way, when the passions do not pre- 
vent the Intuitive faculty ® from bemg active in its 
own proper work, action takes place in accordance 
with a Right Rational Standard. 

“Very true,” someone may reply; “but what is 
the state of the passions when they permit the 
mind’s activity? And when are they in that state ? 


4 For of this I am ignorant.’’ Such a question as this 


is not easy to answer. A physician may be faced with 
a stinilar difficulty, when for instance he prescribes a 
decoction of barley “ in case the patient is feverish.” 
“Flow do I perceive,” (he may be asked,) “ that he 
is feverish?” ‘‘ When you see that he is pale.” 
“ But how am I to distinguish this pallor?’ Then 
the physician has to realize (that he can do no 


rot Geoi dewpiav), Cf Nic. X. vii, viii. One misses 
ue noble ‘“colophons” of Nie. and Eud. in the present 
work. 
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* Reading ovx gor: <8:8dfau. or the like. (The Aldine 
edition has od« gars.) 





4 Something like this has to be supplied to complete the 
sense. But possibly ovérw is corrupt, as Rieckher thinks. 
6 The treatment of Friendship which occupies Books 
VIL and IX. of Nic. (46 pp. in Bekker’s text) is by Hud. 
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more).* “ If you cannot perceive this much yourself,” 
5 he will answer, “1 cannot explain it.” And this will 
apply equally to other cases of the kind, So, too, 18 
it with the distinguishing of the passions. One must 
oneself contribute towards the perception (of their 


slate). 
6 Another question which may be asked is of this he macs 
kind. “ Supposing that I know all this, shall I in very orseenco. 


. 6a] ‘ ny of Hthres 
truth straightway become a happy man?” Tor men of Bth 


fancy they will. But this is far from being the case. make us 
None of the other kinds of knowledge imparts to him 8° 
who learns it the power to use and act upon it; but 

only the possession of it. No more in the present case 

docs the knowledge of these things impart the power 

to use them-—for happiness we define as an Activity 

—but only their possession ; and Happiness does not 
consist in the knowledge of its components, but comes 

7 by making use of them. But the use of these things, 
and how to act upon them, it 1s not the task of our 
present treatise to impart; for indeed no other branch 
of knowledge imparts the use but only the possession 
of itself, 

1 XI. Besides all this, it is incumbent on us to deal Of Friend. 
with Friendship :® its nature, its abode, and its minis 
province. For seeing as we do that it extends 
throughout life and is present on every occasion, and 
that it is a good thing, we seem bound to admit it as 
an aid to Happiness. 

2 Tt may be best to begin with an enumeration of the @) Is Like- 
difficulties and questions it raises. In the first place, Dulleonoss 
then, does Friendship flourish between those alike, 18 Rasis? 


compressed into one Book (VII. of 12 pp.); in the present 

work (Aff. Il. xi-xvi.) it covers only 5 pp. Chapter xi. 

corresponds mainly to the first six chapters of Hud, VIL. 
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adris Kepapibos, épurnbevra Tov "Buredordda, dia. 
Tt more c Kiwy ent Tis airs Kepapidos Kaeser, 
eimety Gre Eyes Te TH Kepapids Spoor y Kvwr, ds 

5 Sua TO Gpotov THy Kiva dorrdoav. mdédw 8 ad 
Soxet dAdots Tioly év Tots evarytiows padov éy- 
ylvecOas 4 pidia, “ep prev’ ydp, daciv, “ duBpou 
vata, érav Enpov médov:'’ 7d dy evaytiov, gaol, 
TO evavriey Bovrcobat didov elvar. ev pev yap 
rots opotots ovdé evdexeabar yiveobar. 70 yap 

20 dpotov, paciv, Tov Ojolov ovdev mpoodelrat, Kal Ta. 
rowadra O71. 

"Er. 5€ adrepov Epyov €ort dirov yeveobat 7) 
pddiov yerécbar; of yoy KohaKes Taxéws mpoo- 
ee piror pev odk eioiv, patvovrar b€ pidot 
elvae, 

"Ert 5¢ Kal Ta Towadra dao etrat, jTEpov oT 

Te p drepov éorat 

é omovdaios TO pathy piros ; 2 ou; 7 bev yap 
25 pidria. € ev miorer Kal BeBardryre, 6 bé paidos 1 qvora 
Towodros* rab 6 patiros TO patron, 7 7 ode Touro; 

Tpa@rov pev ody Siopiardov av ein dnép dudlas 
moltas axorrodpev. éart yap, ws olovras, guria Kal 
mpos Oedv Kat Ta aibvya, ovK opbas. THY yap 
fidiay evratPd dapev elvar of dort rd dvridiAci- 





@ See Odyssey xvi. 218. The quotation is not exact. 

» See Dindorf, Poetae Scenici (ed. 8), where the entire 
passage of Euripides is given (I'rag. 230) 

¢ This question and remark sa not appear in Hud. or Vie. 
But of. Hud. U1. vu. 4, VOL iv. 7. 
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MAGNA MORALIA, II. x1. 2-6 


as men think and say? ‘ Jackdaw’’—so runs the 
proverb—“‘ perches by jackdaw,” and 
Fryer is hke unto like, men say, through Destiny 
guided? 

There is also a story of @ dog that always would sleep 
upon the same tile; and of how Empedocles, when 
asked why it did so, declared that there was some 
affinity between the dog and the tile which caused 
the former always to seek the latter. Others, how- 
ever, believe that on the contrary Friendship arises 
between opposites. ‘‘ Earth is of rain enamoured,” 
they say, “ when ’tis dry”: and so they maintain 
that opposite desires the friendship of opposite ; for 
between those alike it is not even possible that such 
a relation should arise. Tor like, they say, has no 
need of like ; and so forth. 

Another question is whether to become a friend 1s piers 
a difficult task or an easy one? Certainly flatterers, °°" 
who rapidly attach themselves to us, are not friends, 
though they appear to be.? 

Moreover, there are such problems as whether a () Can the 
good man can be friend to a badone? This seems farnaGe 
impossible ; for Friendship depends on loyalty and the Bad? 
steadfastness, and of these qualities the bad man 
has but small store. Again, can a bad man be friend (4) Or tho 
to another bad man ? or is this equally impossible > et fay 

First, then, we must make clear what kind of Frendship 
friendship is the object of our inquiry. Men fancy fifi 
that friendship for Gop is possible, and also friendship Affection. 
for lifeless things. But they are mistaken, Friend- 
ship as we define it exists only where the friendly 
affection is returned.? But the (so-called) friendship 


4 Cf. Nie. VI. ii. 8 Adyovow . . . edvoray ev dvremerov~ 
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abut, % de mpos Geov pidio, oure durupidcioban 
déyerar, ovl” ddws TO gtAeive droopy yap dv ely et 
Tis pain puretv rov Ata ad&é 8} mapa Tov dy cov 1 
evdexerau dvripirciobar. giria pevToe Kai mpos Ta 
aubuya. éoriy, olov olvov 7 dAAo 8%) tev rovodruy, 

Av 81) ovre ig mpos Tov Gedy puri emeg TODwEy 
ovre Thy mpos Ta. aiuxa, aA, THY TOS TA Euibvya, 
Kal mpos Tadra, ev ols éort TO avripinety. 

Ei 87 Ts pera. tobro emoneyparto ri éore 7d 8 
pidnrov, éarw ody odK ddAo ve 7 tayabdv. erepov 
pev obv €or. TO pedyrov Kal To hidnreéov, aomep Kal 
76 Bovdnrev Kal To BovAnréov. Bovhyrov pee yap 9 
TO amhds ayabdy, Bovdnréov dé 70 Exdorw dyabdr: 
ovTw Kat pidnrov jeev 76 amas dyalbv, gudnréov 
5é ro adre dyabov, dare 70 peev pudnréov Kab 
pidyrov, ro be pidnror | ovK gore pudyréov. 

"Evradda odv eoTw kat dud td TaLvoGrov 7 deropia, 10 
morepov éorw 6 amrovbdaios 7h parry piros 7 7 ov. 
OUvATTaL yap Tmws rayabG 78 abrp dyabov Kal 76 
pudnréov TO pint, exeTa Be Kal dxohovbet 7 
ayal@ Kat ro 780 elvas Kai Td cuudépov. % pep 
otv Tay amovdaiwy didia éoriv, drav dvripiAdow 


aAAjAOUS* pidobor BE aAAjAOUS, F diAnrol’ PiAnrot 


9 Of, Bud. VII. iv. 5, Nie, VIII. vu. 4-6. Friendship of 
God and Man, which fills the Greek mythology, was banished 
by philosophy’s higher and remoter conception of the Divine ; 
but is restored by Ch hristianity (St. John xv, 15). 

> Bud, (VII. iv. 2) demes friendship between man and 
child, though there be mutual love. 

° Nic. (VIII. 11.) starts with the threefold division of 7d 
grdyrév into rdyabdr, 7d 958, and 7d xpyopov. The follow- 
ing distinction seems first to have been drawn by the Stoics. 
It does not appear in Nie. or in Hud, (See Grant, Essay I. 
pp. 38, 39.) 
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for Gop admits of no such return, not even of affection 
on our part; since it were an absurdity for a man to 

7 profess a friend’s affection for Zeus? Liqually impos- 
sible is the return of affection by things that are life- 
less ; yet even towards them we may have a friendly 
feeling—as we have for wine and other things of the 
kind. 

We are not, then, concerned with the so-called 
friendship for Gon or for things without life, but with 
that whose objects are living beings, and such living 
beings as can return the affection,” 

8 If we next proceed to inquire what things are Things 
naturally lovable, the answer is, only such things as praaiuealy 
are good.’ Now there is a difference between what paturally 
is in itself lovable, and that which draws someone to epee 
love it; just as there is between what is intrmsically 

9 desirable, and what one is drawn to wish. Un- Things good 
qualified or absolute Good is desirable ; but each will ikea 
wish that which is good for himself; and in the same “ove. 
way what is absolutely good is lovable, but one is 
drawn to love what is good for oneself. It follows that 
whereas the object of one’s love is always lovable, 
what is lovable does not {in every case) command one’s 
love. 

10 Here and hence arises the problem whether or not 
the virtuous man can be friend to the bad man. For 
the individual’s good is not unconnected with absolute 
good, nor what we are drawn to love with what is 
naturally lovable; and the powers of affording 
pleasure and advantage attend on goodness, and 
11 follow in its train. Now friendship between the Good Men 
: : ‘ : . are mutual 
virtuous consists in their loving one another; and Friends 
they love one another inasmuch as they are lovable ; because 


both are 
and they are lovable inasmuch as they are good. lovable; 
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es bé, 8 ay abot, ovKoby oO orovdaios, dno, rH 19 
pathy odK éoTaL piros 5 gora. pev ovy. erretdy} 
yap rayadd Tcodovber TO ouppépov Kal 7d HOv, i 
éearw gatdos dy dus, TavrTn pidos' mddw ad 
ouupepe, oe ouppepor, ravry pitos. GW” odk 13 
éorat ye Kata TO didn Tov 4 ToLavTH piAio., pin - 

U5 Tov yap Fv tayabov, 6 be patiros od pidyros: ad 
yap GAAd Kata TO pednréov: eloly yap aro THs 
na pidias, THs év tois arrovbatots, rab abrat 

i dudia, Ff Te Kata TO HOD Kal  KaTd Td 
oupsepor. 

"O obv Kata 70 780 Pidadv ob dire? tiv Kara 7d 14 
ayabov didiav, ovde 6 6 Kata 70 ouppepov: elolv be 16 

2» Kab ai prdiat abrat, q TE Kara TO ayabor Keaut 4 
Kara, 70 780 Kal % Kata To aupdépov, oby at 
avrat pe, od mavrehas be odde aMédrprat GM Awy, 
an’ dino ravrob meas Ternpevar ciolv. olov paper 
tarpuxov 70 jeaxapiov, tarpuxoy Tov dvOpwrov, Kat 

26 larpuRnY ray emariuny™ raira ody dpotws Aéyov- 
To, ddAa 70 yey Payatprov 78 Xpryoysov elvat mpos 
tarpucny tar pucov Adyerat, 68 dvOpurros 7@ trown- 
TUROS elvan byvetas, 4 & emarqpn TO atria elvae 
kal apx7}. opoiws be Kat a prion ovx doarrus, 16 
7 TE rev orovdatuy 7 q Ova TO ayaboy Kat 7 Kara, TO 

ao OU Kal 7 KaTd TO ouppépov. odde 87 Spends 
Neionte, GAN odk eloly pev at adrat, tepl tadrd. 


2 A somewhat obscure passage. It might be para- 
phrased thus, ‘I'he good man, along with his goodness, has 
the power to please and to profit, The bad man is thus 
attracted to him, and exchanges with him his own pleasant- 
ness and profitableness. The good man has a complete 
capacity for friendship, and can enjoy the exchange of 
pleasure or profit with t ne bad as well as of true affection with 
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12 “ Is it therefore impossible,” we are asked, ‘‘ for the and Good 
virtuous to be friend to the bad?’’ Surely not. For moe 
since advantage and pleasantness, as we saw, follow they are 
in the train of goodness, even if a man be bad, he is pleasant or 
yet friend (to the good man) inasmuch as he is Prolltable. 
pleasant (to him) ; and agai, if he is advantageous, 

13 so far as this goes he is a friend. It is true that these 
friendships cannot be based on what is naturally 
lovable (for we saw that only goodness is such, and 
the bad man cannot be thus lovable)—but rather on 
what one is drawn to love. Tor even these friendships, 
which are on a footing of pleasure or advantage, 
spring from that full affection which exists in virtuous 
men.* 

14 Those, therefore, whose love springs from pleasure 
or from advantage do not experience the friendship 

15 whose basis is goodness. These kinds of friendship, 
in fact-—the friendships of virtue, of pleasure, and of 
profit—are not identical; and yet they are not 
wholly alien to one another, but partake of a common 
principle. In the same way when we speak of 
a ‘“medical’’ lancet, a “ medical’? man, and a 
‘medical ” science we apply the term in different 
ways. The lancet is called “ medical ’’ because it is 
useful in medicine, the man, because he is a pur- 
veyor of health, and the science as being the cause 

16 and origin thereof. Just so, when we speak of good 
men’s Biendsilp founded on virtue, and friendship 
founded on pleasure or on profit, we are using the 
term in different ways. These kinds of “ friendship ” 
are not synonymous with one another; they are 
different things, though their province and origin are 
the good. §13 seems inconsistent with § 9, where we are told 
that what we are drawn to Joye 1s also naturally lovable. 
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1209 a 
8€ ws Kal ex TOv adray eloiv. ef 5H tis A€yor 
: 6 Kare To Hdd dire ovKe cor diros tovrw: od 
yap Kara, To dyaby diros éoriv, ” BadéLee 6 Tows- 
Tos émt Thy Toy omovdaiev pidiay, Thy et dmdv- 
Tw ToUTwWY ovaay, Kal ex Tob ayabot Kal é« Too 
78€0s Kal éK rod ouppepovros, wor adnbds ovK 
eorw [ear] exelvny ye Thy pidtav didos, dAdd riv 
Kata TO Ov a Kara 70 ovppe pov. 

Tldrepov ody gorat 6 omovdaios TH omovdaiw 
pidos, 7 ov; oddev yap mpoadeirar, dyaiv, 6 dpovos 
rob dpolov. 6 87 Tovobros Adyos Ered THe Kara 
1200 b 76 cuppepov pidlay- ri] yap mpoadetrat 6 6 Erepos Tob 

érépov, Tavrn ovres piou év TH Kara 78 oupbépov 
gidia elotv. dMa € érépa Sudbpuorat 7 a Kara TO oum 
pépov pidia Kal % Kar’ dperhy reat Boviy. etieds 
879 Kal odd LaMov rovrous mavra yap adrots 
5 bmdpye., tayabov Kal rd HOD Kal TO aupdepov. 
adda Kal 6 omovdaios re. patho: 7 yap tows 
78s, rabry Kat pitos. Kal 6 patdds ye To paride 
i) yap lows TO avTo avrois ouppeper, ravrn pidor. 
op@pyev yap tobro yurdLEvov dray 76 abro F 70 
cupdépov, hidous Tovrous bua 76 ouppéepor, wor! 
10 adder Kwrdoe Kal davaAois odow rabrev Te cup- 
pépew. 

BeBatordrn pév ody Kal povepwrdrn Kal KaA- 
Aiorn 4 ev tots arrovbatous pidia, 7 Kar’ dperiy Kat 
rayabdy oboa, cixdrws. Hy pev yap dperi dpera- 
TTWTOV, be y 9 guia, wore euicds Tiy diAiay 

Ty Tovatryy duerdarwrov elvat, Td bé auudepoy 


ca 
Bo 


1 Reading «ds for dor’ ss. 





2 Lit. “ walking.” 
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17 the same. If, then, one were to say ‘‘ the man who 
loves another for pleasure is not really a friend to 
him, since his friendship is not based on virtue,’’— 
such an one is looking * towards the friendship of 
good men, which is based upon all three, upon good- 
ness, and pleasure and advantage. Quite truly, that 
man’s friendship is not of this kind, but of the kind 
based only on pleasure or on profit. 

18 This being so, can the good man be friend to the 
good, or not? For it is objected that like has no need 
of like. Now an argument of this kind is thinking of 
the friendship of profit ; for those who are friends 
inasmuch as the one has need of the other are united 

19 by this kind of friendship. We have, however, drawn 
a clear distinction between this friendship and those 
based on virtue and on pleasure. The probability is 
that good men will be far more inclined to friendship, 
possessing as they do all its three foundations, both 

20 goodness and pleasantness and profitableness. And 
the good man will even be a friend to the bad man ; 
for he may possibly be his friend in so far as he is 
pleasant to him. Moreover, the bad man may be 
friend to the bad man ; for 1m so far as the same thing Bad Men 
is advantageous to both, there is possibility of friend- T4Y,0o 
ship. For it is a matter of experience that whenmen’s ane 
interests are identical, they become friends Lhrough Nas 
advantage ; since nothing will prevent even bad men 
having some interest in common. 

21 Friendship between good men is in fact the firmest, Friendsinp 
the most enduring, and the most noble ; the friend- fPUVe2, 
ship whose basis is virtue and goodness. And this is !s alone 
only reasonable. Virtue, on account of which the eae ane 
friendship arises, iy an unchangeable thing ; so that 
one may reasonably infer the same of the friendship. 
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obdénote Tardy: 516 7 Sid TO Ovpdepov didia od 


, > A n~ 4 y e - 
BeBaia, dAAG TH cvpdpovte ovpperaminrer drolws 29 
Kal 4 KaTa THY Hoorn. 

‘H pev ody trav BeAtioray didla 7) Kar? dperny 
ywopern eotiv, 4 Sé TOV moAA@y 7} Kata TO oUp- 
dépov, 7 Sé Kara THY HSoviy ev Tots Poptixots Kal 
Tuyotow. 

2» = LeupBaive. 8€ Kal dyavarrety, drav davidois 23 
2 4 - Fd \ 4 a \ 
evrdywaw Tots didows, Kal Oavydlew: €or. Se 

it) 5 ” i ‘ © rb AaB \ 45: \ 
ovdev drorrov. drav yap % didia AdBy THY HSoviv 
> Pd 2 a fs a. 4 an A / Lia m3 
dpynv, du hy diros elotv, 7) To ovpdépor, dua Tair 
dmoAetme: Kal 4» pirdia od Siayever. moAAdKig Se 24 

/ \ © é fant > 2 La mn - 

ws pever per 7 pidla, Kaxds 8 eypjoato TH diry, 
d10 dyavaxtotow: gor. S€ oddé totTo dAoyov. ob 
yap bv dperjy 7 didia cou mpds TodTov brfpyev, 
did 00d’ aromov pydev moeiv abtov trav Kab? 
dpernv. ayavarrotow obv odk dpbds. 8. pSoviyv 
yap Trounodmevor tiv didtav, thy bv dperhy olovras 

20 Sety avrots Umdpyew" ro 8’ od Suvardy: ov ydp 
eorw 4 Ov HOory Kal TO auppepor a apeTas €xopevr). 
KoWMadpevor ovv oovy dperny Cyrodow, ovK 25 
ophds: o3 yap dKodovde? rH Hdovh Kal TO oupe- 

/ < 3 tA > A na > ~ 2 / ~ 
épovre 4 dperh, GAAA TH aperH auddrepa ratra 
akodovbe?. dromov yap «f py Tis alrjceras rods 
atrovdaiouvs adrods atrots ydiorous elvau Kal ydp 

€ ny a > i > x 6 ~ € a 

an ot dadAor, ws pnow Kdpimidys, adrot éavrois Ades 
cioiv: ‘“‘KaKds Kax@” yap “ ouvrérnker.”” od yap 








. 


* Cf, Ovid, Bx Ponto, I. iii. 7: 
turpe quidem dictu, sed (si modo vera fatemur) 
vulgus amicitias utilitate probat. 
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Advantage, on the other hand, is always changing : 
wherefore the friendship based thereon is not firm, 

22 but changes along with it. And the same is true of 
friendship based on pleasure. 

The friendship, therefore, of the best men is the 
kind that springs up through virtue; while that of 
the multitude is based on profit, and the friendship 
based on pleasure is found between coarse and com- 
monplace persons. 

23. Men are sometimes indignant and surprised when 
they find their friends are bad. But there is nothing 
strange herein. For when friendship takes its origin 
from pleasure, and the friends are friends for pleasure’s 
sake, or again, when profit is its origin, so soon as 
these things fail the friendship also passes with them. 

24 Often, however, even while the fnendly feeling 
abides, the one whom we love treats us ill; and we 
are angry on that account. Yet here too there is 
nothing unreasonable in the event. Your friendship 
for this man did not anse on account of his virtue ; so 
that if his actions are by no means in accordance with 
virtue, there is nothing strange in it. Men have no 
right, therefore, to be indignant. After contracting 
a friendship for the sake oF pleasure, they expect to 
possess the kind whose origin is virtue ; and this ts 
impossible, seeing that friendship for pleasure or for 

25 profit has nothing to do with virtue. Having formed 
an alliance of pleasure, men look for virtue ; and this 
they have no right to do. Virtue does not attend 
upon pleasure and profit ; but these conversely upon 
her. [Tor it were strange not to suppose that good 
men are surpassingly pleasant to their like; since 
even the bad, as Euripides tells us, are pleasing to one 
another. ‘‘The bad,” he says, “are welded to the 
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dxoroube? TH HSovH  dpery, GAA TH dperh # 

Hdovt) dicoAovbe?. 

Tlorepov dé Kat det ev 77 rev omovdatey Ala 26 
ray ovr» elvar, 7 od Bei; dromov yap TO ay 
davar Sely. et yap dpedets abr 78 7deis elvas 
a\Anrous, dAAous Topiobvra dtrovs eis ro ouliy, 
rods Hdets: els yap TO oudiy oddev petldv ears rod 
Hoeis elvar dromov obv ro pn olecBas Sety Tovs 27 
atovdaiovs pddtora adAjAots avlqv: robro & odie 
gotw dvev rod yd€os: Séo. av dpa, abs dower, 
pddora TouTols trdpyew TO dow elvan, 

"Emel be Bujpyyrau at prdtan els Tpia ci, al év 9g 
Tavrais Jmopetro, morepov ev loornrt q purla ey- 
yiverat H ev dviadryre: corw obv Kar’ dudorepa. 1 
peev yap Ka? Spordryra. oT] Tay orrovdala kat i] 
redeia dirdias 4» S€ Kar’ dvopoidryTa 1) KaTa TO 
aundépov. TH yap edrdpw 6 mévys dia THy evOevav 
dv 6 mAovovos edropet pidos eori, Kal TO arovdaley 
€ ~ ‘ 2 / A \ \ ” < ~ 
6 paddos Sia radrd: bid yap riv evdeav ri ris 
aperas, map’ od olera. adT@ ececGar, dia Tofro 
rovrw pidos. yiveras ody ev Tots dvopotois Piria 29 
Kata, TO oupdépov: 810 Kat Edpumidys 





® Dindorf, Poetae Scenici (ed. 8) gives 


avinp dé xpnards xpnorav ob pucel more, 
KaK@ KaKds TE ouvrérnxey Bovais: 
pure 8 Bodpddvdoy dvOpdmovus dyew 


from Bellerephon cia i 310). Bud, VII. v. 4 gives Kaos 
KaK@ <8é> auvrérnKev 


+ See § 10, and note on § 8. The reference to a classifi- 
cation given directly in Mic. but only indirectly here, 
strongly suggests, like the similar one in § 40 below, that we 
are dealing with a compilation. Cj, also J, xxxiv. 1 note d. 

¢ This seems to be a slip on the author's part, which he 
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bad.” ¢ Virtue, in fact, does not attend upon pleasure, 
but pleasure upon virtue. 

26 Is it actually necessary that there be pleasure in Pleasure 
the friendship of good men, or is it not? To deny it Rican 
were absurd. For if we deprive them of pleasure in o! the Good 
each other’s society, they will provide themselves 
with other friends for companionship, friends who 
will give them pleasure; since for companionship 

27 nothing is more important than pleasantness. As, 
then, it is absurd to suppose that good men are not 
specially drawn to mutual companionship ; and such 
companionship is impossible without pleasure: it 
would seem to follow that such men are specially 
endowed with the gift of pleasantness. 


(Bud. VIL ini-v. : Nie. VAT, vi. 7-vin.) 


28 Again, since we have divided friendships into three 
classes,” and the question was raised whether in these 
classes the friendship arises under conditions of 
equality or of inequality °; we find that friendship rrienaunty 
does in fact exist under both conditions. The o jakeness 


friendship of likeness is the friendship of good men, the ‘Good. 
the perfect friendship ; while that of unlikeness is the ianeake 
kind whose basis is profit. For the poor man is friend between 
to the wealthy owing to his need of those things ae 
wherein the rich man abounds ; and the bad man is 
friend to the good for the same reason ; through his 
own lack of virtue, he is friend to one from whom he 

29 hopes to be supplied with it. Friendship based on 
profit arises, therefore, between the unlike ; so that 
Euripides writes : 
repeats at the beginning of §31. The question raised in § 2 
and answered here is whether Friendship is based on Like- 
ness or Unlilkeness. There may be inequality even between 
those who are alike; of. Nie. VIII. xii. 1. 
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épa pev duBpov yat’, drav Enpov médov- 

1 bs evavriows odow Tovrous éyyiyverar didia 4 Bid 
76 ovpdépov. Kal yap ei bédeus Ta evavTudrara 
moujoa. Tip Kal vowp, Tatra dAdrAous ypiHowia 
claiv. To ydp mop dacir, édv pt eyn bypdv, 39 
beipecbas, ws Todr’ abr@ wapackevdloy wonep 
Tpopiy twa, Tadryy dé tocatTyHy, dons KpaTioerev 

20 (dv): dy pev yap mAelov mowjons TO dypdv, én 

wn id / \ a oN \ 

Kparfoavy Caouoer) pbeipecbar ro mip, éav Se 
ovppeTpov, avvoicer. SHrov obv dru Kat ev rots 
bl] 7 / ? a \ ‘ / 
evaytiwrdrois pidia eyyiverar Sia Td ovpdépor, 

’"Avdyovrat 8€ mécas at pidiat, cal ab &v lodryte 31 
Kal at év dvadryte, eis Tas Sinpnucvas rpets. 

» "“Horw 8 év drdoas rats diAtais Siadopd ywo- 

, A > , a \ £ v ~ ” mM 
pevn mpos dAAnAovS, Gray pu Cuotws Pdow 7 €b 
TomBow 7 tanper@ow 7 6 tt dv TO toLovTww: bray 
pev yap 6 wev exrevas trouf 6 8’ €Adetrn, Kara riyy 
Meupw ro éykAnua Kat 7 pers. od pny aAd’ 92 
emt ev Tdy ToradTwy wv ro abré éort téAos THs 

a0 pidias, ofov €¢ duddrepos Kara TO cupupepov aAdy- 

t bl \ AY ¥ , oN 5 > , i et 
Aows pidor } Kata TO dd 7) Kar? aperyy, evdnAOS 7 
” e N ma ¢ Ff 2A > 2 4 
éMeufus 7 Tapa tod érdpov, éav ody mrelw ayaba 

/ ~ a > 4 é +O? > am ou \ > 
ad prot Troufs 7 eye aol, odd’ dudioByra@ ert pr) od 
Sef ce wGAdov tm’ eyo dirciobas: ev F Sé piAla. pur) 33 
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® See § 3 above. 
> Such as that contained in oil-fucl. 
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Earth is of 1ain enamoured when ’tis dry,® 
since between these opposites there springs up the 
friendship of profit or advantage. For if you choose 
to regard fire and water as of all things most utterly 
opposed, yet are they profitable the one to the other. 


30 Tire, we are told, apart from mvistare® dies down ; 


31 


ao 
ws 


since the latter supplies it with a kind of nourishment, 
which must, however, be no more than it can over- 
come ; for if we supply the moisture in excess, it will 
overcome the fire and cause it to die down ; only in 
right proportion willit be profitable to it It is clear, 
then, that even between things most utterly opposed 
there springs up friendship based on profit. 


(Hud. VIL iv., so: Mie, VILL vii, vil, sili, siv.-DX, i.) 

Every kind of friendship, whether between equals 
or unequals, may be referred to one of these three 
classes. 

In all kinds of fnendship differences will arise 
between the friends when love or benefit or service 
or the like is not equal on both sides. For when the 
one shows himself keen and active therein, and the 
other falls short of him, from this shortcoming arise 


2 complaint and blame. It is, however, to be observed 


that in the case of those friends whose friendship has 
the same object—if both friends, that is, are friends 
for profit or for pleasure or for virtue—any short- 
coming on the part of one is easy to discern ; so that 
if you confer more benefits on me than I on you, I do 
not dispute that you have a claim to receive more love 


33 from me. But if in our friendship we have diverse 


objects in view, differences are more serious, becanse 
shortcoming on either side is difficult to discern. 
Where, for instance, one is a friend for the sake of 
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1 


a 


5 Of. Nic. IX. vii. 6: and xii. 4 below. 
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pleasure and the other for profit, there it is that 
disputes arise. The one who confers a surplus of 
profit does not consider the pleasure he reccives is 
worth the profit he gives; while he who confers a 
surplus of pleasure does not consider the profit he 
receives a worthy acknowledgement of the pleasure 
he gives. And so it is in friendship of this kind that 
differences mostly arise. 

34 When there is inequality between friends, those 
who are superior in wealth or the like do not expect Lo 
love, but to be loved by their inferiors. But to love 

36 is better than to be loved. For love is an active 
pleasure and a good thing*; whilst merely to be 

36 loved creates no activity in the soul. To know, too, 
is better than to be known ; for while the latter, hke 
being loved, is possible even for things without life, 
knowing, like loving, is only permitted to living 

37 beings. Again, the quality of beneficence is better 
than the lack of it: now he that loves, in so far as he 
loves, is conferring benefit ; while he who is loved, in 

38 so far as he is loved confers none, But ambition makes 
men desire to be loved rather than to love, because 
the former involves a certain superiority ; seeing that 
one who is loved is always superior in pleasantness, 
wealth, or virtue, and superiority is the aim of the 

39 ambitious. Those who possess superiority do not 
expect to love; for they consider that they are 
repaying those who love them with the things in 
which they themselves are superior. The others 
too are on a lower level; wherefore they claim, 
not to love them, but to be loved by them. On the 
other hand he who is lacking in property or pleasant- 
ness or virtue admires one who is his superior in these, 


5 84 ahove. 
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1 The mss. read atr@ dtAla, adrd gidla, or adtrodidia, 
Sylburg deletes ¢iAia. Perhaps it would be better to delete 
cal also, and read adrepov 8° deriv adr apds adrov didlo 
(which I have translated). 


2 Omitting [76 BovAecPar]. 
® Bekker’s text has adv mpds adrov. 


® Cf. § 27 above. The marks of Friendship are given 
seriatim in Nic. IX. iv. 1. See note on § 28. 

> For this use of adfos cf. Hud, UL. v.17 7d dAdywpor rod 
peyadopdyou pdhor’ toa. mdBos iio. 
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and loves him because he either obtains them from 
him or hopes to do go. 
40 There are, moreover, friendships of this kind 
{between those who are unequal) whose origin is a 
feeling of sympathy, that desires another's welfare. 
The friendship, however, which arises in this case 
does not possess all the characteristics of which we 
have spoken. We often wish for one man’s welfare, 
whilst preferring another's companionship.t But are 
such things to be considered as accompaniments ° of 
Friendship in general, or only of the perfect friend- 
ship based on virtue ? For they are all found in that 
kind of friendship. With none other than such a 
friend would we keep company (seeing that the good 
man possesses both pleasantness and profit and virtue) ; 
and for him especially would we desire welfare : long 
and happy life for him, as for no one else.¢ 
42 The question whether a man can be his own friend Gana Man 
we will leave unsettled for the moment, but return Wriend? 
later to answer it.? In any case it 1s true that we 
desire all things for ourselves. We wish for our own 
company (as we can scarcely help doing) ; and long 
and happy life and everything that is good, for our- 
43 selves as for none other. Moreover we feel a special 
degree of sympathy for ourselves. For if we suffer 
failure or other misfortune we at once feel distress. 
This at any rate points to the existence of friendship 
for oneself. 


re 


4 


® With these two sections cf. Hud. VII. vi. 3-9, vii: and 
Nic. VII, v. 3, vie 4, OX. iv. f, 2, ix. 10. 

4 ‘The discussion of the analogy between friendship for 
self and for another in §§ 12-44 and 47-50 corresponds to 
Gud. VIL, vi. (ef. Nie. TX. iv.). The promise here made, 
and its definite fulfilment in § 17, are peculiar to ihe author. 
See Grant’s note on Wie. IX. iv. 6. 
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® With these two sections cf. Nie, VIII. ix.-xi. 
» § 49 above. 
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As for sympathy, then, and the desire for happy 
life, and the other things we have mentioned, 
in speaking of such things we can attribute them 
either to our (supposed) friendship for ourselves, or 
to the perfect friendship (between good men). They 
all exist in both alike ; the wish for companionship, 
and continued and happy existence and the rest are 
all found in them. 

Again, it may perhaps be thought that where there 
exist reciprocal rights, there friendship is found 
also; and accordingly that friendships correspond 
in kind to those mghts. Now there are reciprocal 
rights between stranger and citizen, slave and master, 
citizen and citizen, son and father, wife and husband ; 
and in these and all other human relationships, friend- 
ships too are possible between the parties. Friend- 
ship between strangers might be supposed firmest of 
all, seeing that strangers have no common object for 
which they dispute with one another as fellow- 
citizens do. The latter, when competing for superi- 
ority they engage in violent dispute, cease to be 
friends.* 

At this point we must answer our previous question ° 
whether friendship towards oneself is possible or not. 
Now since we perceive, as we Just now stated, that 
love or friendship is discerned by several characteristic 
desires ; and it is for ourselves that we pre-cminently 
desire them (for we desire good things for ourselves, 
and a long and happy existence ; and are also most 
in sympathy with ourselves ; and desiyve our own com- 
pany rather than any other):—if, then, love is dis- 
cerned by its several characteristic desires, and these 
desires we feel for our own behoof : it clearly follows 
that love or friendship for ourselves does exist, even 
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® See I. xxxili. 31-35 above. 
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48 as we said that injustice towards oneself exists. It is 
true that because he who commits injustice and he 
who suffers it are two different persons, whilst each in- 
dividual self is one, on this account self-injury seemed 
at first sight impossible. It does however exist, as we 
declared in our survey of the parts of thesoul. As these 
are several in number, we said that self-injury occurs 

49 when they are in discord one with another.¢ Much in 
the same way it would appear that friendship for 
onesclf arises. A friend, as we say when we desire to 
mark someone as eminently such, is “ my soul and 
another’s in one.” And whereas each soul itself con- 
sists of several parts, it will only be “ one soul ” when 
rational Principle and the passions are in harmony 
with one another. Then indeed it will be one ; and 
with a soul at unity in itself, the man will be his own 
friend and lover. 

50 But such friendship for self will exist only in the Only the 

: . good Man 

good man; for in him alone the parts of the soul, jy nie own 
being nowise at variance, are well-disposed towards Freud. 
one another. For the bad man, being ever at strife 
with himself, can never be his own friend. The self- 
indulgent indeed, when he has acted as pleasure sug- 
gests, soon repents and upbraids himself; and so, 
too, with the bad man’s other vices ; he is continually 
at strife and in opposition with himself, 


(Cf. Wie. VILE, xii, siti. 4.) 

51 Of the friendship which flourishes under equal con- Friendships 
ditions, we may take as an example that between {),4:or° 
comrades, who exchange benefits equal in number ditions 
and in potency. ' Neither of them claims a larger peeegne 
share of those benefits than the other, whether in 
number, potency, or magnitude, but only the same 
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« If affection is the appropriate makeweight, the son 
should give more of it than he receives. Actually, as the 
next chapter points out, he gives as a rule Jess. He is thus 
under a twofold obligation to render honour to his parents. 
(Cf. Nie, VILL. sav. 2 ris dperis xal rijs edepyeolas 4 rip 
yépas.) 
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share ; for comrades are willing to hve under con- 

ditions approximately equal. 
2 Qn the other hand, between father and son, subject 
and ruler, superim and inferior, wife and husband,— 
wherever in fact one of the partners in the friendship 
holds an interior position and the other a superior one 
—friendship still exists, but under conditions of 
inequality. For this is the friendship between un- 
equals, which is governed by proportion. In the dis- 
tribution of benefit no one would assign the same 
share to supcrior as to inferior, but would always allot 
the greater share to the former.¢ Thus equality is 
effected by proportion ; since where the inferior takes 
the lesser benefit, and the superior the greater one, a 
certain kind of equality is attained between them. 


os 


(Hud. VII, vii: ef. Wie. IX. vin.) 


1 XII. Of all the kinds of friendship we have 
mentioned, it is in the friendships between kindre 
that love is pre~eminently manifest ; and above all, 
in the friendship of father for son. Why is it, we ask, 
that the father loves the son more than the son the 
father ? Is it, as some with the approval of most men 
declare, because the father has conferred some benefit 
on his son, and the son owes him acknowledgement 

2 therefor ? Such a cause as this would seem to operate 
in friendship based on profit; but the present case 
resembles what we notice in the arts and sciences. 

3 What I mean is that in some of these, end and 
activity are one and the same ; beyond the practice 
of the art, there is no ulterior aim. The flute-player’s 
activity and aim are, for instance, identical ; to him, 
his playing is end and activity at once. But with the 
art of building it is otherwise ; besides the activity, 
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1 Reading wapa <rof>re <r) for mapa 7d mys. 
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4 there isa further aim. Now TFricndship or Love is a 
species of activity ; and it has no aim beyond its own 
activity ; this is its sole end. The father’s activity. 
however, iy always of a fuller kind than this, because 
the son is his own creation. This we see in the case of 
other creators ; in one way or another, they are all 
favourably disposed to what they have themselves 
made. So the father has a favour towards the son as 
towards his own work, being led by memory and by 
hope ; and on this account he loves his son more than 
his son loves him. 


(Hud. VIL. vii. : ef. Wie. TX, y., v1.) 


6 We have also to consider those other feelings which Favour 
in common thought and parlance are classed as love °°" 
or friendship, and to see if they are truly such. The 
feeling of Favour, for mstance, is regarded as a species 

7 of fmendship. Now, strictly speaking, I'avour should 
not be accounted as friendship. In many cases 
through seeing someone, or hearing some good of 
him from another, we are favourably disposed to him. 
But do we thereby become his friends ? Surely not. 
For if when Darius was reigning in Persia some were 
favourably disposed to him, as 1t may well have been, 
yet this did not straightway constitute love or friend- 

8 ship towards him. On the other hand, Favour would 
sometimes appear to be the origin or source of friend- 
ship ; and may be turned into it by the addition of a 
desire to confer benefit, if one has the power, upon 

9 the favoured person. Favour is a feeling of char- 
acter for character. We do not say that anyone is 
favourable to wine or anything else imanimate, 
whether good or pleasant ; but if a man’s character 

10 be morally good, he attracts our favour, And Favour 
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ywpis ris dudias 7 edvowa, GAN ev 7H adr@- 1d 
donee pidia elva. 
‘H & bpdvosd éorw peep ouveyyus TH purig, edy 
1 rT Opdvovay AdBys riy Kupiws Aeyouevyy. eb yap 
Tus "Epmedordet Gpotws drohap Paver Kat done? 
aibr® 7a orouxela elvat a Kaxetve, dpa ye otros 
"Epmedondet opovoe?; 2 ov; emel mept a dio 
To.odrov.' mparov pev yap ovie €or i] oudvoue ey 
trois voyrots aAN ev trols mpaxrots, Kal ev Tovrots 
20 ovY i) voobau Tavroy, Gan’ ie) duc Te Tadrov voely 
+ 
mpoaipecy éyouow mept a& voodow éml Tadrd. el 
yap évvootow dyupdrepor dpxew, an’ é joey avrov 
68 abrav, dpa ye 707 Spovootow ; Y ov; aan’ 
ei Kayo ewaurov _Bowdopan dipyew xdiceivos ene, 
otrws 709 Gpovoodper. éort on Opovoety év ois 
% mpaierots pera Bovdyjoews ravTou. mept _dpxovros 
dpa Kardoraow év mpascrois® rot abtod eorw % 
opovora » Heupioos Aeyou Lev. 
XIII. "Erret 8 cory, ws paper, avTa@ mpdos ary 
dtAla, mérepov 6 omovdaios EoTaL pidavros 7 ov; 
80 eorw dé pidavros 6 abrot evercev mdvra TparTey 
€v Trois Kara 70 Avauredés. 6 pe ody patios 
fidavros eoriv (adrds atrod yap évexev mavra, 
mparrer)’ GAN ody 6 arovdaios. Sia rodro ydp 


1 Reading <76 Towwdrov> with Spengel. 
2 Omitting év mpaxrois, after Susemihl’s conjecture. 





* Or “ in the same dispositions’ (taking adr@ as mascu- 
line), 
» xi. 47 above. 


® Pidavros usually carries an evil connotation like that 
of the English word “ selfish.” 
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is not far from friendship or love, but exists under the 
same conditions ¢ ; and this is why they are supposed 
identical. 

11 Concord approaches closely to friendship ; but only Concord. 
if it be attained in the full sense of the term. For ifa 
man holds the same opinions as Empedocles, and 
believes the world formed from the same elements as 
he did, is that man in concord with Empedocles ? 
Surely not; since this kind of agreement lies in a 

12 different field. In the first place, Concord operates 
not in what we think and believe, but in what we plan 
todo. And in this practical sphere, we are in concord 
not merely in so far as we have the same things in 
mind, but in so far as besides this we have a deter- 
mination about them which points in the same 
direction. For suppose we both have in mind some 
office, but each is minded that he himself shall fill it ; 
is this enough to constitute concord? Surely not, 
But if J desire that I shal] hold the office, and the 
other also desires that I shall, then we are really in 

18 concord. Concord, then, must operate in the sphere 
of practice, (not merely in that of belef,) and is 
accompanied by desire for the same end. So that 
concord in the appointment of the same man as 
magistrate is an example of Concord in the full 
sense of the word. 

(Nie. IX. viii.) 

1 XIII. Since, as we maintain, it is possible for a seif-love, 
man to feel love or friendship for himself,’ will the ae ana 
good man be a self-lover oy not ?. Now the man whose 
every act in matters of lucre is for his own behoof is a 
self-lover °; so that the bad man, who always acts for 
his own behoof, is a self-lover, while the good man is 
not. For what makes him a good man is just this, 
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81d obk goTw didavtos. GAN spyder prev arravres 
siémt rayabd, Kal otovrat adrois detvy uddvora dadp- 
yew. rodro b€ dort uddvora gavepdv emt mAovrou 
Kal apyfis. 6 pev odv amovdatos éexoThoeTar TOv- 
a ? € ¥ fal e ~ ca 2 > 
Trav ddd, odx ws od TpoGHKav adT@ padara, Grd 
dv dpa ddAov duvycdpevov paddov rovrors atrod 
ypho@ai: ot 8 dAdot Tobro od mourjcovar d.’ dyvovay 
im2b (od yap olovra: Kaxa@s av xpyoacGar tots Tovovrois 
> ~ a A é ~ ¢€ \ 
ayabois) 7 Sida didotiniav Tob dpyew. 6 8€ orov- 3 
tad i 
Saios obdérepov Tovrwy teioerat 51d oddé PidavTos 
/ > > 
ard ye ta Tovabra dyabd. ddd’ ef dpa, Kara 7d 
sKaAdv. TovTou yap pdvov GAAw odk av exorain, Ta 
5é cupdépovra Kat ndda' exarHoerat. THY pev ov 4 
yy 
KaTa TO KaAdY alpeaw Pidavros eorau THY 5€ Kara 
70 ovpdépov Kai Kal? Sori eyouervyy odk eorar 
¢ 3 a LAA £ oA 
6 aovdaios, dd 6 paddos. 
XIV. IIdrepov 8€ mote 6 orrovdatos pPidyjoe 1 
atros éavTov pddiora H ov; gore prev ody atrds 
¢ \ / ¢ ra ” > € uv 2 ‘ 
lo adroyv pddvara ws didyjoe, dort 8 ais ot. émrerd4) 
yap papev Tov amovdatov exarjceabar Tay ayafav 
ray Kata TO Ovpddpov TO hidw, tov Pidrov p&AAov 
¢ ~ , ig > > v4 2 la ~ 
atrod fidnoe.. vai, adr’ 7} rodrwv e€vordpevos TH 2 
pity atr@ To kaddov mepiroretrar, ravrn e€lotarar 


1 


1 To avoid the harsh change of construction from the gen. 
to the ace. in dependence on éexorjcerat, Scaliger reads card 
for rd, and Spengel rod 8 cupdéporros Kal #d¢dos, 





® For dpyuy sec I. iv. 9. 
® For rd xaAcv as the aim of Moral Virtue see I. xx., xxi. 
above. 
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that he acts in such matters for the sake of another ; 
2 and therefore he js no “ lover of self.” On the other 
hand, all men are naturally impelled “ toward Unings 
good, each claiming them in a special degree for 
himself’; a fact especially manifest in the case of 
riches and office. Now the good man is ready to yield 
these things to another; not that he lacks a pre- 
eminent claim to them, but if he perceives that 
another will be able lo make better use of them than 
himself Other men, on the contrary, will fail to 
do this, either through ignorance (for they do not 
believe that they would make bad use of these good 
3 things) or through the ambition to hold office, The 
good man, however, will be free from both failings ; 
so that in regard to such good things as these, he 1s 
not a“' lover of self” If he is a self-lover at all, it is 
in regard to what is noble or morally beautiful.’ 
This and this only he will not yield to another ; 
4 advantages and pleasures he will yield. And so in his 
pursuit of what 1s noble he will be a “ lover of self” ; 
whereas in the pursuit of profit and pleasure, which is 
usually called (love of self), not he, bul the bad man 
will be a self-lover 
1 XIV. Will the good man on any occasion love 
himself more than anyone else, or will he not? In 
one sense, he will ; in another, he willnot. Inasmuch 
as we declare that the good man will yield to his 
friend such things as are good in the sense of bein 
profitable, he will love his friend more than himself 
2 True; but in the very yiclding of these things to his 
friend, he secures for himself moral beauty or nobility. 
¢ Nie, IX. vui. 10 suggests thal the good man ‘‘ may on 
occasion give up to his friend the doing of noble acts” (Grant, 
ad loc,). 
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é Ly % / 4 ‘ ae zy i cd 
pirrjoet, 7 abrés. 810 Kal otros dy Kupiws Aéyouro 
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d0ev Kat 7 aropia ylyverat, méTepoy 6 mdvTa 

3 5 ov oe, $ A 4 / t 

go TaVAAG exw Kal wv adrapKys mpoddenceTat didov; 
Z A SS 

q ToTe Kal pdAvora; Tiva yap Ed ToLjoEL, 7 peTa 
rot aupBubcerar; od yap 8) povos ye bid£er. «f 2 
rowuv todtav Sefcerat, Taira Se ph evddyerar 
wy Ab be 2 4 < 2 i i 
dvev pidias, mpoodéor’ av 6 adrdpkns PiAlas. 

‘H per ody & rots Adyois ciwhvia dpoidrns 3 


a5 Aap BdvecOar ex tot Geod ob’ éxet dpbds ovr dv 





9 For ré xaddv xal dyaddy see II. 1x. above. 

> Rackham. From Eumnpides, Orestes 667, 

° See Rackham’s note on éyxv«Alos in Nic. 1. v. 6; and 
Grant’s Appendix B ‘‘ On the éfwrepixot Adyou.”” 
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4 n~ 
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Adyos emi rot Beod Aeyouevos. emet ydp, dnoi, 

mavra exer tayabda 6 Beds Kat eorw adbrdprnys, ti 

mowmoe; od yap Kabevdjoe. Oedoerar dy tT, 

n \ > 

dno TobTo yap KdAAorov Kal olkeLdraTov. TL 

> , > \ x ” , : 

obv Bedoerat; ef ev yap aAdo Tt Dedoerat, Bédriov 

Bedceral te adtod. aAAa Totr aromov, rd Too 
“~ a t + § £ \ ” 

feob dAdo tu elvar BéAtiov. adros éavrov dpa 
ul 3 > a + 3 x ¢ 4 a 

Bedoerat. add dromov: Kai yap 6 dvOpwros [6s] 

dv avros éavrov kaTackorfrat, ws avaccOnrw éamt- 
~ a < wv 

TyULapeVv. Aromos ody, dyno, 6 Beds Eorar adros 

éavrov Becdpevos. 


Ti pev ody 6 beds Oedoerat, adeiobw: imép 85 


tis adbrapkeias od THs Tod Beod THy oxddw ror- 
adpeba, add avOpwrivns, mérepov 6 adbrdpkys 
Senoeras pirias 7) ov; ef Sy Tis emt Tov didrov 
em Breas ido Ti éott Kat drroids Tis 6 didos, * *° 
rowodros olos érepos elvar éyw, dv ye Kal adddpa 

iAov mowjons, warrep TO Aeyduevov “ dAdos obtos 


“Hpakafs, aAdros pidos éyw.”” eset otv eort Kal 6 


xaderwtarov, woTep Kal TOV copay tives €ipr- 
kL fal 
Kaow, To yrdvar adrdv, Kal 7dusrov (7 yap abrov 


i Inserting <ddéeev dy> or the like. 

2 Omitting dAdos ¢Pldos éyd. Or, transposing with 
Sealiger the first two words, ‘‘a friend is another self.” 
See Hud. VII. xii. 13. 





« These questions are raised by Aristotle in Metaphysics™ ~ 


XI. vii, ix. ‘The author here denies the utility of com- 
poe (sapaBody) and contrast between the Divine and 
uman life and consciousness as set forth by ud. in VII. 
6 
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unhelpful here as it is misleading there [or if we i enghan 
VGH 1, 


admit that Gon is self-sufficient and needs nothing, it 

4 dues not prove that we men need nothing. For the 
argument about the Divine Being that we meet with 
is this. “ Since Gop possesses all good things and 1s 
self-sufficient, in what will His action consist? Tor 
His existence will not be one long sleep. Nay, He 
will contemplate something : for this is the noblest 
kind of activity and the most suited to Him. What 
then will He contemplate? If He contemplates 
anything else, it must be something still better than 
Himself. But that anything should be better than 
Gop is absurd. It follows that He will contemplate 
Himself. But this too is absurd. If a man makes 
himself the object of his own research, we stigmatize 
him as a dullard. Gop in contemplation of Himself 
is therefore an absurdity.” ¢ 


5 With the object of the Divine contemplation we A Fuend 


need not however concern ourselves. We are 


‘ 


ig one’s 


‘xecoud 


investigating the Self-Sufficiency not of Gop but of S#lf": 


man: whether the self-sufticient man will or will not 
need friendship. Now supposing a man looks upon 
his friend and marks what he is and what is his 
character and quality; the friend—if we figure a 
friend of the most intimate sort—will seem to him 
to be a kind of second sclf, as in the common saying 


a 


a very difficult thing—as even philosophers have told 
us—and a very pleasant thing, knowledge of self 


xii.; and he may possibly have felt that such discussions are 
beyond the scope of finite minds. It is to be noted that 
Aristotle denies to Gop the joy of the artist in creation, 
which Plato attributes to Him in the Timaeus. (Cf. Tim. 
ce. vi, Where it is said that He created the world “ that all 
things should he as like Himself as they could be.”’) 
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1218 b dvayicata, Tabro, bé Ba) evdéxerat elvar disep pirias, 
mpoadéar av 6 avrdprns didias. 

XVI. Ilérepov de ToANovs Kryntéov pirovs 71 
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éxactov pepicas Td pidetv. of dardvtwv yap Kal 
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a Cf. St. James i. 93, 24. 
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being (proverbially) pleasant Direct contemplation 
of ourselves is moreover impossible, as is shown by the 
censure we inflict on others for the very things we 

7 ourselves unwittingly do—favour or passion being the 
cause, which in many of us blind our judgement. And 
so, just as when wishing to behold our own faces we 
have seen them by looking upon a mirror, whenever 
we wish to know our own characters and personalities, 
we can recognize them by looking upon a friend ; 

8 since the friend is, as we say, our ‘second self.” If, 
therefore, it be pleasant to know oneself, and this know- 
ledge is impossible without another who is a friend, 
it follows that the self-sufficient man will need friend- 
ship in order to recognize what manner of man he is. 

9 Again, if it is a noble act, as it certainly is, for one an Onject 
who is endowed with the good things of fortune to func). 
confer benefits in his turn, on whom will he confer 
them? Or with whom will he dwell? For surely he 
will not spend his life in solitude ; companionship is 
necessary as well as pleasant. If, then, the things we anda 
have mentioned are noble and pleasant and necessary, Ropmentats 
and if without friendship they are not to be had, even 
the self-sufficient man will need the addition of friend- 
ship. 

(#ud. VU. xii. 17 foll.: ef. Nir, IX. x., x1.) 

1 XVI, Ought we to seek many friends, or few? Reo 
We may say at once, neither the one nor the other. Friends 
If we have many, it is a difficult task to give each his Mould | 
share of our love. As in all other matters, our weak Charucter 
nature finds it impossible to extend its action afar. es 
Our eyes cannot sce far; if we withdraw them 
beyond the distance that suits them, they fail in 
their task owing to their natural weakness. So it is 
with the hearing, and with all our other faculties. 
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to 
a 


* Cf. the beautiful letter of Plinius Caecilius (VIII. xvi.) 
beginning ‘‘ Confecerunt me infirmitates meorum .. . 

» Susemih] thinks that in this fragment the author is 
following a lost portion of the Ethics of Hudemus which came 
therein after VII. xii. See his note at the end of that 
Chapter. 
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2 1f, then, through weakness one failed in loving, one 
would meet with just censures, and would not be a 
true friend One would be loving in name only ; 

8 and that is not the meaning of Fuendship. More- 
over, if one’s friends be inany, one can have no 
respite from pam. Amid a large number, it 1s 
likely that one at least will always be suffering 
uusfortune ; and for this we must needs feel pain.4 
On the other hand, we need more friends than a 
mere one or two; the number should be suited to 
our circumstances and to our individual impulse 
towards friendship. 

1 XVII. We must next inquire how a friend should 
be treated. This inquiry does not concern every 
kind of friendship, but only that where the friends 
are most given to finding fault with one another. In 
the other kinds, they are less inclined thereto; for 
example, between father and son there is no such 
fault-finding as that which in some kinds of friend- 
ship men think fit to indulge. “ As I treat you,” 
they say, ‘‘so you must treat me ’—and if he does 

2not, a bitter fault-finding ensues. But between 
friends who are unequal, this equal (balance of benefits) 
has no place. And the friendship of father with son 
is a friendship where the conditions are unequal, as 
is that of wife with husband, or slave with master, or 
in any case where one is inferior and the other 
superior. These cases, then, will admit of no such 
fault-finding. The kind of complaint of which we have 
spoken arises between friends who are equal, and in a 
friendship of that type. So the question we have to 
consider is how to treat a friend when the friendship is 
between equals..., 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


Annlytua i. vi 15 Four Books 
(dn. Priorat, 1, An. Posteriona 
L, 1.yon Logie in dn Prove 
the “Sylogigms" or forms of 
deductive reasuning aro laid 
down by Aristotle 

Archiclis 1 xvii, 10. A proper 
name used (like Corigeus in “ud, 
VIL, Vi. 15) ewempli gratia 


Arcopigus L xvi 2 (See note 
thera) 
Cleaichus 11 vi. 88  Despat of 


Heracléa in Bithynia, 365.363 
BO Quoted as an examplo of 
eruolty 


Darius wu, xii, 7, The name ot 
three Persian kings, The last 
acceded in 236 f.c. and was 
dethroned by Alexandor of Mace- 
donta in B81 

DionYains 11, vi. 88, Two despots 
of this name, father and gon, 
ruled at Syracuse; the first fiom 
405-867 pc, the second from 
807-366 and again from 346-848, 
Dark stories are told of their 
unserupnliousness and erue)ty ; 
probably with exaggeration 


Empedoclés 11 x1. 2, x. 11. Of 
Agrigentum in Sicily, where he 
flourished in the middle of the 
fifth century p,c. and won reuown 
as a statesman, orator, physi- 
cian, magician and natural philo- 
sopher, Fragments of his poem 
on Nature” are preserved, in 
which he ascribes the origin of 
the world to four elements (earth, 


Hectir 1 xx. 8, 


au, fire and water), mingled 
together by “ Love" or separated 
by “Strife” 


Ephesus u. vi. 12, A fourishing 


eity at the mouth ut the River 
Caystrus im W Asta Minor, 
colonized by Loman Groeks 
perhups in the eleventh cen- 
tury nc 


Burmpidés a, x1 26, 20: quoted 


also in wu. xi, 3 xv. 1 An 
Athenian dramatic poet, 480- 
406 B.c,, noted for his inte: est in 
natural Lalrrae deed and is 
friendship with the phitosophers 
Anaxagoras and Socrates 


Eldest son of 
Pram, hing of Troy 1 the lad. 
His father and mother urge him 
not to meet the Greek chieftain 
Achilles im the fleld, but he 
remem bers how he had neglected 
the advice of his frend Puly- 
damas to lend the Trojans back 
to the city at nightfall, instead 
of bivouacking in the plain. 
This had cost many lives; and 
if he now shelters himself behind 
the walls, he anticipates his 
friend's repiopches, (IHad xxif : 
ef. xviu. 248 foll.) 


Héracleitus i, vi. 12. Of Ephesus, 


whore he flourished towarda the 
end of the sixth century Bc. 
He was noted for the obsenrity 
of his writings, in which he 
maiutained that all things are in 
continual process of chanye or 
flax (wdvra pet). Firo ts the 
pumal element out of which 
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other things avisa and into whieh 
they are resolved 

Uereulés (latin form of Greek 
Tléraclés) 11 xv, 6 A hero 
famous in Greek legend for his 
wonderful featg of strength and 
coUNLage 

Homor (Graek Héméros) 1, xx 8: 
quoted also rr xl, 20 A Greek 
poet of Asia Mino: to whom the 
composition of the Zhad and 
Odyssey was tiaditionally as- 
signed 


Hels mu vin 12, A grammarian. 
(But ges note thera) 
Indians 1, xvi1. 4. (Sea note there) 


Lamprasir vil. 12, Agramtmarian 
Probably distinct from the 
famous musician of that name, 
mentionod by Plato (Menesentus) 
and Nepos (Vita Epaminondae). 

eee Fabricius, Bibl (. 31 xy. 


) 


Mentir i xxxiv. 20. A Rhodian 
captain who served successively 
under Avtabazus (who ravolted 
against hing Artaxerxes II in 
856), Nectandbis (the last native 
king of Egypt), and Darius IIT. 
who made hin governor of W. 
Asia Minor 


Persians 11, xii. 7 

Phalaris 1. vi. 38. Despot of 
Agrigentum in Sicily shout 670- 
6448.0 Tie had an unenviable 
reputation for ernelty 

Plato (Greek Plitén) 1.1. 8, xxxili, 
10 An Athenian ptmlosopher, 
428.847 nc, founder of the 
‘‘ Academic” School tn which 
Aristotle studied. His greateat 
work, the Republic or Model State, 
is cited in the above passages. 
In 1 i. 12-26 $3 emphasized 
Aristotie’s chief disgent from his 


teaching: damal, that ig, of the 
self-existent Form or * [dea” of 
Good te which Plato attributed 
the goodness in earthly things 

Palydamuks 1 xx 8, (See Heetur) 

Pythagoris t §. 6: Pythagoreans 
(hus Laney Tr OXXvHE 18, A 
native of the isle of Sainos, who 
founded at Crdtan in &, Ttaly, 
the philosophical school or 
urotherhvod called after his 
name He flourished abont 500 
Bc. and was tamous ab a 
mathematician, astronomer and 
musician. He taught the trans. 
migration of souls, and saw in 
numerical relations the ground. 
work of the material and moral 
worlds The teachmg of the 
Pythayorean Philolans, who 
settled oat Thebes, appears to 
have had & powerful influence 
on Plato’s thought 


Sderatés ri 7, 260 ix. Ti xx 43 
xxviy. 26; u, vi, 2, Of Athens, 
pc. 400-899. The master of 
Plato He wrote nothing, but 
sought through conversation 
with others to attain, in- 
ductively, general notions, 
chiefly in the moral sphere. His 
view that vutue is merely a 
niatter of knowledge, and vice 
merely a matter of ignorance, 
so that both are involuntary, 
is vigorously combated by 
Aristotle Probably his extra- 
ordinary power of self-control 
made him under-rate the forces 
of passion in others 

Syllogism, Treatise on the. (See 
Analytica) 


Z6is (of. Latin Ju-piter) u xf. 8, 
The Greek god of the sky, son 
of Ortnus and chief of the 
Olympian dynasty; worshipped 
ag ruler of gods and men 
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(1631), 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp., Vol. HL. 3rd Imp.) 
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